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BOOK IIL 



SECT, h 

IN the beginning of the last hook, I entered upon 
the proof of my second proposition ; namely. 
That all antiquity was unaicimous' in 
thinking that the doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments was 
necessary to the well-being of society; 
And the method I laid down for it, was, i . To shew 
the conduct of Legislators, and the founders of civil 
policy. 2. JTie opifucns of the wisest and most learned 
of the ancient Sages. 

The CONDUCT OF THE LEGISLATORS hath been 
fully examined in the last booL 

II. The opinion of the ancient sages, 
4» the subject of the present 

VoL.m. B Thiy 
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a THE DIVINE LEGATION [BookllL 

They too, as well as the Lawgivers, were unani- 
mous in this pointy how discordant soever and at 
variance amongst themselves, m other matters* 
Whatever System of Policy the Historian favour- 
ed; whatever Theory of Nature the Philospph^r 
espoused; THIS always remained an unquestionable 
principle;. The favourer of arbitraiy power deemed 
it the strongest bond of blind oJbedience; and the 
friend of civil liberty, the largest source of virtue 
and a. public spirit The Atheist, from the vastness- 
of its social use, concluded Religion ta be but aa 
invention of State ; and the Theist, from that con* 
fessed utility, laboured4opr4>¥e it of divine ori^nal. 

Ta give the reader a detadl of the discourses^ 
where thi^ truth is owned and supported, would l?e 
to transcribe Antiquity : for,, with this begins aad 
ends every thing they teach and explain of Morals^ 
Government, human Nature, and civil Policy. I 
shall tlierefore content myself witli two or three 
passages, as a specimen only,, of the genersd voice 
of ancient Wisdonu ' 

Timaeus the Locrkm, a very early Pythagorean^ 
Iweli practised in affeirs^ and, m Plato's opinion, of 
consummate knowledge in p^ilosgphy, discoursing 
jpn the remedies to moral e^il^ after having sp^keft 
of the use of philosophy to lead well-tempered 
minds to happiness, by teaching the measures of 
just and nnju^; adds, that, 'fcr intractable spirits 
civil Society was invented; Avhidi keeps men in fekt 
• : >3 . by 
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Sfect 1.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED, s 

by the coerciot)^ of Law and Religion: ^^ But if we 
^^ come (says he) to a perverse ungovernable dispo- 
^ sition, there, punishments should be applied ; 
^ both those which civil laws inflict, and those 
^* which the terrors of religion denounce against the 
** wicked from above and from below : as, that 
^ ENDLESS PUNISHMENTS attend the remains of 
^ tmhappy men ; and all those torments, which I 
" highly applaud the Ionic poet for recording from 
** ancient tradition, in order to cleanse and purify 
** the mind from vice * " 

That sage historian, Polybius (whose knowledge 
of mankind and dvil Government was so cele- 
brated, that Rome preferred him to the august em- 
ployment of composing laws for Greece, now 
become a province to the republic) speaking of the 
excellence of the Roman Constitution, expressetii 
bimsdf in this manner r " But the superior excel- 
^ lence of this Policy; above others, rtianifests itself 
** in my opinion, chiefly in the religious notions 
•* the Romans hold concerning the Gods : that 
^ thing, which in other places is turned to abuse, 
^ being the very support of the Roman affairs ; I 
" mean the fear of the cjods, or what the 

* — El i\ ui Tiga-ji^a^g ><J amidn^^ rirco 3* kmMio koT^ci;^ 
a r be T«y vofuiv >^a hi rSv >jaym a-ivlova sTraiyTi^a htfjutli re 
iTTo^avia.?^ tol Hofuisaj ort xoyJuruf a'jrapoclryihi aTTOHeivlcu^ua^ai'- 
fioct vtplepotg' >^ roCh^jx otra evaivea rov *l(ovifiov 'srouSaVy he ^aaJ^ia^ 
moisvvla rag hayzag, IlEfi ^'W*^ x6(rfjLa. Timajus, p. 23. in 
OpusculisMyth. Etb. et. Physiois; Gantabr. 1671, 8vo. 
B 2 ^' Greeks 
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4 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Bookllf. 

" Greeks call superstition ; which is come to such a 
" height, both in its influence on particulars, and? 
** on the public, as caiinot be exceeded. Thisj 
** which* many may think unaccountable, seem& 
** plainly to have been contrived for the sake of tlie 
^^ Communltyi If,, mdeed, one wei:e to fimme » 
*^ civil Policy only for wise men, it is possible thb 
^^ kind of Institutioib might nat be necessary. But 
^^ sinee tiie multitude is ever fickle and capricums^ 
^' full of lawless passions, and irraticHialand violent 
" resentments, there is no way left to keep them in 
^* order, but by the terrors of future punish- 
^^ IfENT, and all the pompous^ circumstance that 
^^ attends such kind of fictions. On which account 
" the Ancieats acted,, in my opinion,, with great 
*' judgement and peaetratioHj,. when they contrived 
** to bring in these notions of the Gods„and of a 
** FUTURE STATE, iuto the populaE belief; and 
" the present age as. inconsiderately,, and absurdly^ 
" in removing them, and encouraging the multitude 
^* to despise^ thdr terrors. For see now the conse* 
" quence : in Greece, the maa who is. entrusted 
^* with the publie money (to pass by othep matters) 
^^ thougjli it be but of a sin^e talent, and though he 
" ^ve a ten-fold security in the most aiithentic form, 
^ and before twite the number of witnesses which 
" the Law requires, cannot be brought to discharge 
^ his engagements; while, amongst the Romans, 
" the mere jleligion of an oath keeps those, 
^V who* h&\^ vast sums of money passing tJm>ugh 

" their 
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Sect!.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 5 

^' their hands, either in the public administration or 
'*^ in foreign legations, from the least violation of 
'^* their trust, -er boHOur. And whereas, in other 
"^ plaees, it h rare ^to <find a man, who can keep his 
^^ hands rclean, or forbeior plundering his Gountiy ; 
^ in Rome it is as rareto take any one offending in 
'^^ rt)is kind. That every ithing whicii exists is sub- 
^^ ject to mutati^i and decay, M^e tneed jjtot be told; 
^' the unalterable nature-of thmgs>suificiently informs 
** us of this truth. But there 4>eing itwo ways, 
•** whereby every kind of Policy is »ruined and dis- 
" solved ; the one from without, and the other 
•^^ from wiwmv ; that ^destruction, which cometh 
"^ from without, eannot'be constantly avoided by a«y 
"^ human provision : but then, there are known and. 
^' efficacious remedies for those evils which arise 
^* ^om within *." 

Poly.hius 

-^fhi TO 0£^T(ov, Iv T>i mFf) ^tSv ^ta>cn^et, iSxu poi ^om to mapa 
ToTiT '£^01; avO^(moii ov&it^Sixsvovj tSto ^uvixtiM 'ret *FufAaiasv 

^ wofimmlat tsto to f/df®^ 'srof cufTol^ si^ 12 tJc( nar i^tW Pllfi 
7^ ra modA tS^ missa^^ are /uii Hala>4iniv MfrtfQo>:nv* S >c) foiwff 

^to vmoomvau E^* fwf ya^ iv aia^m avi^uv voysijtvfLa ^yva* 
syoyftV, fo-wf sJ"^ nv oaiexyKoi®' to/5t©- rpoTr®— iV^ Je WflW 
■nr?Sidii in l^o^^oy x^ 'sr^psg imBufjuuv vafavofMiVf ofytif cL>iy»y 
J^fAS $iMS, T^iTTilat TOiff oJjfokOCf <piQoii, xj t5 Toiai!T>i Tfayfi)ila rpt 
m\i^ awExeiv, Aio^sp 01 ^o^^oi ^aiia'i fAoi ra^ Wf^ S^^ 
MVUoioKy 9^ T^ 'srefi Toi^ .iv i^ii^ S^faXiiil^ci; £» fl^itji ^ A'$ hvx^ ^ 

» 3 '^ 
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6 THE DIVINE L^GATION^ [Book IH. 
Polybius $ays literally, There are two ways by 
which a State is brought to dissolution, from without 
and from within : that from without is uncertain 
and little known ; that from within is known and 
" certain. By which words he must mean what I 
make him to say, as appears by what he imme^ 
diately subjoins, where he shews how the power of 
the Greal^ when degenerated into tyranny, may 
be checked by the People: whose, opposition to 
power produces, as it happens to be well or ill 
managed, either the b^st or worst form of govern- 
ment, a Democracy or Ochlocracy. 

This long passage deserves our attention, and for 

liiany reasons. Polybius was a Greek, and, a3 all 

. good men are, a tender lover of his Country, whose 

ancient 

ij£a»^iv aina, Toiyapiv %«()fij rm aW^v, 0/ ra HOiva x^^s'^^^vle^t 

S divavlcu TTifRV riv ^/nv w^i 3f yaiMiois oi kdla re t^ 

aimji tr\i Hola tov o^hqv mficniy tn^nffi tp xa&moy» Km vofa 
fMV Toig i^Koig GTTraviiv kftv iv^siv ami%Q^Z9Q^ aaH^a rav imf^^oaimy 
^ xaBaptvofla w£f « rcwra* fsa^ Ji roig 'FfAfjLouois ff'TC^iov ki ta 

maa-i roTg iciv 'vTilxttiai ^9opa jcJ /uelaCo^Ji, (r%£5ov s w^wrJa ?\oyifr 
Ihovyi ya^ w rn; (pias^g avaym ma^a^(TM riv rotairnv mkar iudw 
Jf TpoTrm ov%v xaff ig f6ei^eo-&ai fSie^VKe nsav yh®" 'uoySiuag^ t« fwi^. 
Iltofley, t5 Je iv atnolg fvoiAm* to f^h IfHog iralov ix^a ai^f4£ain{ 
Twv Scwf lav ra J' H avTttv rBlayf^hm. E Polj?^b. HiHoriaru^iji 
lib. vi. c. 5.;, 55. 
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S^eti] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 7 
jifcocieiit ^ory and virtue -w&e then fast on liie 
Recline, and the Roman mountii^ to its meridian. 
,The melanchdiy reflexions^ arising from this view 
of tbihgs^ were always uppermost in his thoughts : 
j&o that speaking here of the great influence which 
Religion had on the minds of the Romans, he could 
not' forbear ^ving his countrymen a lesspn, and 
instructing them in what he esteemed the principal 
cause of their ^pproiajching ruin; namely, a certain 
libertinism, which had spread amongst the People 
OF condition, who, ashamed of the simplicity 
of their Ancestors, and despising the ignorance 
of the People, affected a superior penetration, which 
brought them to regard, and preposterously to teach 
others to regard, the restraints of religion as illusory 
and unmanly. Thig he confirms by shewing the 
strcnig influence rdigion hath on the morals of men. 
But to understand whnt follows, of the ttvo ways by 
which state tomes to ruin^from without and from 
mthiuy which seems to be brought in a Ij^ttle abruptly^ 
we must suppose, that thoae, to whom the historian 
^dresses himself, had objected^ That it was not a 
want of pkty anwngst themselves^ but the force of 
the Roman arms without^ which had broken the 
power of Greece; and that this disaster they were 
patiently to submit tOy because all empires have their 
stated periods. Let us suppose this, and the politi- 
cal reflexion on the fell of States will have a high 
propriety, and close connection with what preceded. 
It is to this ^ect : " i agr^ with you> says Poly- 
,' ; B4 bius, 
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8 THE DIVINE LEGATICTN [Book III. 

bius^ that evils, coming suddenly on a State from . 
without, cannot be easily warded ; but then, those 
arising from within, as they are commonly foreseen^ 
have their remedies at harnJ, Now I take oui^ 
misfortunes to hav^ proceeded from these : for had 
not a neglect of religion depraved the mi^nera 
of the Greeks, Rome had wanted both pretence and 
inclination to invade us, and Greece would have 
continued able to support its own sovereignty : 
therefore your trite aphorism of the mutability of 
human things is here altogether misapplied.'* 

But had this great man lived only one age later^ 
he would have found large occasion of addressing 
this very admonition to the Romans themselves; 
when the same libertine spirit foreran and con- 
tributed to the destruction of their J^lepublic ; aqd 
religion had so lost its hold of those, whom, in the 
lime of Polybius, it so entirely possessed, that 
Gaesar could dare, in full senate, with a degree of 
licence unexampled in Antiquity, to declare, that 
the doctrine of a^Juttire state of rewards and 
punishments was all a groundless notion* Hiis 
was a dreadful prognostic of their apprpachbg 
ruin. ' 

If this great politician tlien tpay deserve credit, 
it would be worth while for our People of condition 
to look about them, and compute their gains by 
such a conduct: those of them I mean, if any such 
there be, who profess to love their Country, and yqt 
as publicly despise th^ Religion of it. One x>f 

thei% 
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ScctiO OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED, g 

them, vfho did both in an eminent degree, and who 
would substitute a tASTE, instead of ^, future 
state^ for the government of the world, thus ex- 
pressetli himself: '■ Even conscience, I fear, such 
^^ as is owing to reUgiom discipline^ will make but 

V a slight figure, where \bS& taste is set amiss. 
** Amongst the vulgar perhq)s it may do wonders: 
** a deoil and a heU may prevail, y/iSbve ajaii and a 
^ gaUofWs are thought insufficient But such is th^ 
" nature of the liberal, polished, and refined part 
" of mankind; so far are they firom the mere simr 
" plicity of babes and sucklings, that, instead of 
** applying the notion of a future reward or puni^ 

V ment to their immediate behaviour in society, they 
*^ are apt much rather, through the whole course 
*f of tl^ir lives, to stew evidaitly that ttey look on 
f' tbe pious narrations to be indeed no better than 
** ehildren's tales and the amusement of tte mere 
" vulgar *.'^ 

I will not now ask, Wliere was the religion, 
but where was the civil prudence of this great 
patriot ? For if it be indeed true, as he con- 
fesses, that amongst the vulgar a devil and a hell 
may prevail, where a Jail and a gallows are thought 
insuffkieftt; why would this lover of his country 
take off so necessary a restraint on the mannei's of 
the multitude ? If he says he would not, I asl^ 
why then hath he publicly ridiculed it ? Or was it 

* Charactetbtics, voLiiL p. 177. edit. 3. 

indeed 
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ao THE DIVINE LEGATION {Book lit 

liKleed hia inteation to inakje all his felkw-citlzeds 
MKW OP TASTE ? He might as wdl bave tbou^ 
4>f makkig them all Lords *. 
I' So. absurd aod pernicious ii^ the conduct of the 
^ree-tiibafcers, even admitting them to be inlhie i^ht 
But i^ instead of removing the rubbish of super- 
stttion^ they be indeed {subverting the grounds ctf* 
true religion, what name must be given to this de- 
^e of mackess smd impiety ? 
' On the whole, I fear we are in no rij^t way. 
Whether in the Public too we resemble the picture 
this sage historian hath drawn of degenerated 
<jfreece, I leaxe to such as are better skilled in those 
matters to determine* 

^ The great Geographer^ whose knowledge of men 
and manners was as extensive as the habitable ^obe> 
•peaks to the »ame purpose: ^^ The multitude in 
^ society are allured to virtue fey those cndciilg 
" fables, which the poets tell of the illustrious 
*^ atcbievements of ancieat heix)es, such as the 
^* labours of Hercules and Theseus ; and the rewards 
" conferred by the God^ for well-doang. So again, 
^* they are restrained from vice by 4la& puniahm^ts, 
^^ the Gods are said to inflict vifm QSmiers, and 
" by those f terrors and tiu^niags which certain 
•^^ dreadful words and mcmstrous Ibrms imprint upon 
.^ their minds ^ or by believing that divide judge- 

* See note [A] at the end of this Book. 
t Seenote^ [B] at the aid Of tbi? Book.' 

^ ments 
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Sect.1.1 OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED, n 
^vments have overtaken evil men. For it is im» 
^* possible to govern women and tlie gross body Of 
' " the people, and to keep them pious, holy, and 
*' viituous, by the precepts of philosophy: this can 
^' be only done by the fear o? the Gods; whidi 
^^ is raised and supported by ancient fictions an^ 
^ modem prodigies. The ti^under theref<»e of 
^* Jupiter, the Mg^s of Minerva, ^e Trident of 
** Neptune, the Thyrsus of Bacchus, and the Snakes 
^' and Torches of the Furies, with all the other 
" apparatus of ancient theology, were the engines 
" which the Legblator employed, as bugbears, to 
'' strike a terror into the childish imaginations of 
/^ the Multitude*." 

Lastly, Pliny the elder ** owns it to be expedient 

" for society, that men should beh'eve, that the 

*' Gods concerned themselves in human affairs; 

/* and that the punishments they inflict on offe&- 

^ Of Tg «rcW^l rSSv >rag m6?iSig dxkJioiv stg im v^ol^omv ayovlat 
ToT; viiitn ruv fJtyQm, orav SBftiatrt tcjv 'aondav av^^aya6YifjLafa 

^a^it rm $fSv vefAOi^ag^ — ds stTrdlfOTriiv 3^> ira» ito>aa'£ti; vofa 

. 'BTf otf-3]^«y?a«, V H; virtvQfai 'SfifiTTBO'eTv rtvag, Ott ya^ o^^v n 
yvvaacuv, xj vavTog x^5a/« 'sT^nOug ETfayayBif >iya iuvalov ^i}M'6fUf 
^ tBp%(THa:>i(raa-^i 'ss^og Euae^haVy >cj o^TiOT^fla, xj •sr/nv, aMa ^et 
xj 3ii hiai^aifMivtai' t2to f* aic aveu fiu^OTCodag, xj i^a\uag. 
ILi^auvog yap, aiyig, xj T^ioavoy j^ Aa^wriSi^, >^ ^pautovlig^ xj 

T^v»5 '5'^f^? Tij yy)7rio^(ovag* Strabo, Geogr* 1. i» 

" ders, 
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12 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Bookin. 

'' ders, though sometimes late indeed, as from 
^* Governors busied in the administration of so vast 
^ an Universe, ^et are never to be evaded *r 
Thus He, though an Epicurean; but an Epicurean 
in his senses : fvotn whom we hear nothing of the 
mad strains of Lucretius, ^^ That all religion should 
^* be abolished, as inconsistent with the peace ©f 
^* mankind.** 

SECT. IL 

BUT to ^ve this matter its fiill evidence, it will 
he proper to set together the public professions, 
and the private sentiments of the ancient 
^HEisTiCAL philosophers: who, notwithstanding 
they were for ever discoursing on the doctrine of 
a future state of rewards and punishments, to the 
People, yet were all the while speculating in private 
on other and different principles. A copduct which 
could proceed from nothing, but a full peprsuasion 
that this doctrine was the very vital part of Religion j 
and the only support of that influenee, which divkie 
^vorship hath on the minds of the Multitude. 

Now, though after reading their history, reflecting 
on their characters, and examimng their writings 
with all the care I was able, it appeared to me, 

* Verum in his Decs agere curam j-erom huiyiaiiarum 
credi, ex usu vitae est; poenasque maleficiis aliquaado 
«eras, occupato Deo in tanta mole, nunquam autem 
irritas esse. Hist Nat. 1. ii. c. 7. 

. that 
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that these men believed nothing of timi future state 
whkb they so industriously prc^gated in the world; 
and therefore on this, as well as o&er accounts^ 
deserved all that asperity of lan^age with wiiicb 
they are ^treated by the Sacred writers; yet the 
contrary havmg been long and generally taken for 
granted, and their real opinions often urged by our 
ablest divines^ as conformable and favourable to the 
Christian doctrine of a future state; I suspect that 
what I have here said, will be exclaimed against as 
an unreasonable aud licentious jC^^r^^^^c?^:'. 

But, for all this, I do not despah- of proving it a 
certain, though an unheeded, truth: and then I shall 
hope my reader s pardon for the length of this 
enquiry, as it is of no small moment to shew the 
sense Antiquity had of the tcse of a future state ta 
Society: and as, in shewing that use, I shall be 
able to clear up a very important point of antiquity, 
doubly obscured, by length of time and perversity 
of contradiction. 

But, before I enter on the matter, I shall, in order 
to abate the general prejudice, explain what is meant 
by that future state, which, I suppose, the 
THEisTiCAL PHILOSOPHERS did not belicve. And 
this the rather, because the contrary opinion has 
continued the longer unquestfoned, through the lax 
and ambiguous use of the term. Thus, because it 
was evident, that all, or most of the theistical 
philosophers believed^ as well as ta^ught^ the immor- 
Jbalitj/^ or rather the eternity of the soul^ men, tied 

down 
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down to the ass<fciations of modern ideas, concluded 
that they believed, ss well as taught, the doctrinef 
of z. future state of rewards and punishments. 

To make the* reader, therefore, master of Ac 
question, it will not be unfit, just to distinguish the 
several senses, in which the Ancients conceived the 
i?ERMANENCY of the human soul; and to res«rv€t 
the explanation of them, and assignment of tb^n 
- to their proper authors, for smother place. 

This permanency was eithar, 
t w4 SIMPLE EXISTENCE oft^T this life : Or, 
II. Existence in a state of reward anb 

PUNISHMENT, according to m>ens behaviour here*. 

Each of these was two-fold. 
Simple existence was either, 

I. An IMMEDIATE REFUSION OF THE SOUL, 
ON PEATH, INTO THE UNIVERSAL NATURE Or 
TO^ *EN, FROM WHENCE IT PROCEEDED : Or, 

II. A CONTINUANCE OF ITS SEPARATE AND 
PISTINCT EXISTENCE, ON DEATH, FOR A CERTAIN 
PERIOD, BEFORE ITS REFUSION INTO THE TOf" 
*EN, IN A SUCCESSIVE TRANSITION THROUGH VAr 

»IOUS ANI^^ALS, BY A NATURAL AND FATAL, 
JfOT MORAL DESIGNATION. 

" Existence in a statt of rewards and punishments 
waseithei; 

LA STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, 

IMPROPERLY so called; where happis 

KESS 
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HESS AND MISERY WERE THE NATURAL AND 
JTEGBSfSART .CON SEQUENCES OF VIRTUE ANl^ 

Vice ; not positively sOy or by the free 

DESIGNATION OF WILLI Or, 

IL A STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISH*- 

MENTS,PJROP-BiJXF SO called; where the. 

HAPPINESS *AND MISERY CONSEQUENT ON VIR*- 
TUE and vice, were the POSITIVE AND FRE* 
DESIGNATION OF WILL, AND NOT THE NECES- 
•AR-r CONSEQUENCES^ OF THINGS, 

The LAST is that notion of a future state, sa 
useful to Society, which dll the Lawgivers, Priest*, 
Bod Philosophers publicly taught and propagated ; 
und. which the People throughout tiie whole earth 
universally betieved. Of this, the metempsy* 
^Hosis was> generally, a part; and, what is more,, 
^OQtkiues to be so to this very day, amongst the 
'dvilized Gentiles of the East 

It is A FUTURE state, then, of rewards and 
l^UNiSHMENTS IN c^ENERAL, and particularly the 
second and proper notion of it (for as to the Jirsty 
it was peculiar ta the Platonists) which I pretend ti> 
prove the ancient Philosopher* did not believe. 

But before I proceed to Explain the principles 
itf eacb secti it will not be improper to premise 
^ose GENERAL REASONS, which induced me to 
think that^ tke Philosophers did mt dwa^ believe 
"what th^ taught : And that they taught^ tins doc- 
trine without helietot$tg it. And as the reader's chi^ 
'{m^iidice^ ob this poini^ anseth from the Philo- 
v ' . . sophers*^ 
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sophers' having talked and written so mudi in 
behalf of a future state of rewards and punisb- 
ments; the three first of the following genend 
reasons will shew, i. That they all thought it lawful 
to say one thing, and think another, a. That they 
perpetually practised what they thus professed to be 
lawful. And 3. That they practised it on the very 
pomt in question. 

!• My Jirst general reason was, that the andefH 
Sages held it lawful^for the public good^ to say one 
thing when they thought another. 

We have described the times of Antiquity Very 
ill^ if it doth not appear, from w^hat is here said, 
that each People had the most religious regard to 
the laws and constitutions of their country. What 
raised this veneration (natural to all men, accus* 
tomed to a form of Policy) to such a height, was 
the popular prejudice in favour of their origmal. 
For, we have seen, the Founders pretended to 
receive their respective institutions from some 
PATRON God. At the time, the;^ received the 
civil policy f they established the national religion; 
whose principal rites were objective to ttxe patron 
God; which gave occasion to the public part or 
RELIGION, explained above: whereby, thte Stat^ a^ 
such, became the subject of religious worship. 

This making the national Religion one of the 
most necessary and essential parts of civil govern^ 
iltient^ it would become a general msLsim, not only 

of 
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Sect 2.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 17 

of mert politicians, but of all the •best and wisest 
of tibose times, that every one should con- 
form TO THE RELIGION OF HIS COUNTRY. Wc 

see, by the behaviour of Socrates himself, how 
much men were possessed with the fitness and im- 
portance of this rule. That excellent man, who 
made it the business of his Jife to sew'ch out, and 
expose the errors of human conduct, was n)ost 
likely to detect tite folly of this general prejudice. 
Yet when he comes to his defence before his judges; 
a defence, in which he was so scrupulous that he 
rejected what his friends would have added of con- 
fessed utility to his service, because not strictly 
conformable to that truth, by which he squared the 
i'cctitude of his life ; when he comes, I say, to 
answer that part of the charge which accuses him 
of attempting to overturn the popular DivimtieSf 
he declares it, in the most solemn mcuiner, as bis 
opinion, that evert/ one should adhere to the Reli^ 
gion of his country *. If it should still be sus- 
pected, that tliis was only sdid, as it made best 
for his defence, let us follow him in his last moments, 
r^red amidst his philosophic firiends and followers; 
and there we shall find him still true to this great 
jMrhncipky in a circumstance which hath much 
distressed, and still distresses, modem critics to 
account for ; I mean the requesting his friends to 
sacrifice a cock to iEsculapius ; a piece <d devotion, 

* See note [C] at the end of this ]3oQk« 
Vol. III. G «;t 
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on some account or other, no matter what, due 
from him, according to the customs of his country^ 
which he had neglected to perform *• 

But for all this, no one the least conversant in 
antiijuity, will, I suppose, take it into his head that 
these Sages, because they held every one should 
adhere to the religion of his country j did not there- 
fore see the gross errors of the national religions. 
Why then (it may be asked) was this strange vio- 
lation of truth amorigst men who employed all their 
studies to evince the importance of it, in general, 
to happiness ? 

The explanation of the riddle is easy : the 
GENIUS of their national religions, consisting rather 
in the performance of Rites of Worship than in the 
profession of Opinions^ taught them to conclude, 

THAT UTILITY AND NOT TRUTH WAS THE END 

OF RELIGION, And if we attentively consider 
those religions (formed in subserviency to the State) 
as is occasionally explained in the several parts of 
this work, we shall not much wonder at their con- 
clusion. And then not rightly distinguishing between 
particular and general utility ; between that 
which ariseth from the illegitimate, and legitimate, 
administration of civil policy, they universally em- 
bmced this other false conclusion, that utility 
AND truth do not COINCIDE f, From thiji 

* See note [D] at the end of this Book, 
t See the contrary proposition proved, towards th^ 
legiutting of the six* lection of the tiiird book. 

lattef 
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Sect. 2.1 OP MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 19 

latter principle, a third necessarily arose, that it 

WAS LAWFUL AND EXPEDIENT TO DECEIVE FOR 

THE PUBLIC GOOD. This all the ancient Philo- 
sophers embraced : and TuUy, on the authority of 
Plato, thinks it so clear, that he calls the doing 
otherwise nefas, a horrid wichedness. The famous 
Scaevola, the Roman PontiflF, frankly declares his 
opinion (as St. Austin tells us) " that Societies 
" should be deceived in religion *.'* The last men- 
tioned author goes on : " Vanro, speaking of 
*• religions, says plainly, that there are many 
" TRUTHS which it is not expedient the vulgar 
" should know ; and many falsehoods which yet 
*^ it is useful for the people to receive as truths f •'* 
Upon which the Father remarks, " Here you have 
" the whole arcana of estate J." Nothing shews 
more strongly, that, not truth, but utility, ruled all, 
in Paganism, than the case Livy mentions, of what 
happened in the 573** year of Rome. Some con- 
cealed books of Numa were discovered ; which, on 
examination by the proper officers, being found to 

* Expedite. existimat falU in religionecivitates. D« 
Civ. Dei, 1. iv. c. 10. 

t Varro de religionibus loqiiens, evidenter dici^ 
multa esse vera, quae vulgo scire non sit utile j mul- 
taque, quse tametsi falsa sint, aliter existimare populum 
^pediat. 

J Hie certe totum consilium prodidit SAPtENTtUM, 
per quos civitates 8c populi regerentur. 

^ C2 be. 
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be injurioiis to the established fForsfiip^ were 
ordered, byAuthorityyto be bitrtrt. Not ottewotd is 
objected to them as containing m\y falsehood ; oi> 
the contrary, they vrere treated zt their eiiecution with 
the utmost reverence and respect ; and the fire was 
lighted by the sacred Ministers who served at tlie 

Altar. As we go along, we shall find this maxim 

universally received by the theistical PhHosophers. 

I would only obseiVe, that it appears firom hence,, 
that the principles, which induced tiie andent Sages 
to deem it lawful to Lie or deceive for the public 
good, had no place in the nature^ or in the con- 
Sonant propagation of the Jewish and Christian 
religions. 

II. My second general reason was, that the att^ 
dent Sages did actually say one thing when thetf 
thought another. This appears from that general 
practice iA> the Greek Philosophyy of a twofolb 
doctrine; the exteknal and the internal; 
n vulgar dmd <t ^cret. The first opaily taught 
to all; and the second confined to a select number^ 
If this nee(ted any other proof than what i» ^vea 
above, it might be supported by the Very language 
used in speaking of tiie philoisophers — iff rw^ 

ytvpipwK t' Now what initiation or what inysfery 

• could there be in a sect that had nothing to hidt 

from tlie Many, nothing to commumcate to the 

♦ Marinua ia vita Proclit ^ Tbemist* ia Patr. .pV 
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Sects.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 21 

Few ? And bow, but by saying one thing an4 
thinking another, could such a system be supported ? 
'Nor were they different doctrines or subjects, but 
one and the same, handled differently; popularly 
and scientifically; viz. according to opinion, or 
according to truth *. 

Farmenides, we are told, had two doctrines 
concerning the nature of the universe; one, in which 
he taught that the world had been madcj and would 
jbe destroyed; another, in which ha said, it was 
ungenerated, and would never be dissolved; and 
that the first was hjs public, and the second wa$ 
his PRIVATE teaching f . 

That Plato followed the same practice, we learn 
from his own words, who, in a letter to his friends, 
says, according to Dr, Bentley's traqslation J, " 4s 
^* for the symbol or private note you desire, to knQ>v 
** my serious letters, and which contain my real 
*^ sentiments from those that do not, know and 
** remejpfjer that God begins a serious letter, and 
-^* QOiyu Qm that is otherwise ^.'* Now had not 

* See ijote [E] at the end of this Book. 

•^ See not€ \¥\ at the end of this Book. 

J See the Boctor's Remarks on th^ Diecotirie of 
Free^thinking, &c* 

§ Xlept is 3m tS iui^^iy^ tS 've^) ra$ k7nfo9\a;^ oa-a^ re of 
hriri:^ ZnOTAH KAI 02AS ^AN MH, olfjm /Mf <r$ 

q\ Ke>^io)fl$g ypatpEWy oiq S ^ihov favt^a^ it^QsTa-Bar tw^ juJv yoip 
^ar«3U/flfj sTfiro^i Qec$ «/?pc«> ®foi Js tS; ?T?oy, Ep. xiii. 

c 3 Plato 
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Plato used the exoteric doctrine, or delivered things 
not corresponding to the real sentiments of his mind, 
what occasion had his friends to desire this private 
mark or symbol to know when he was in earnest? 

Galen says, " Plato declares that animals have 
** constantly a soul, which serves to animate and 
" inform their bodies : as for stones, wood, and 
" what we commonly call the inanimate parts of 
** the creation; all these, he says, are quite destitute 
** of soul. And yet in his Timseus, where he 
** explains his principles to his disciples and select 
" friends, he there gives up the common notion, 
" declares that there is a soul diffused through the 
*^ universe, which is to actuate and pervade every 
" part of it. Now we are not to imagine that in 
** this case he w inconsistent a;iM himself^ or 
** maintains contrary doctrines^ any more than 
^^ Aristotle and Theophrastm are to be charged 
" with contradiction^ when they delivered to their 
** Disciples their acroatic doctrines^ and to the 
** Vulgar y principles of another nature *." And, 

■ <i4'V%$v (TufAawv elva^ ^<rir i>x' otciv Iv Ti/Jiaiat twv futruavf 
^ta^iav oKylroi^ aftpodlMgy xalaH0>^9uv sTTiTiyMviHoTgy T^oyetf iwa^ 

$hai Tav3j?of lavrS rayavlla >iyovi®'y Sa-Tref sJ* 'AfuroieKsg 19 
OsopfdrHy ra ftev roig tfroT^oTf yeyfof irav, rocf Se ax^oaatig to<^ 
ira/foi;. Galenl Pe ^ubstfautia natvqralium faci^ltatun^ 
frggmentum. \ 

in 
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Sect 2.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 23 
in the communication of their acroatics or arcane 
opinions, the philosophers were as cautious as 
the teachers of the Mysteries were in theirs : and 
SjBt about it with tjxe samie solemnity *, 

Synesius, a tiiorough Platonist, and scarce 
more than hglf a Christian, who perfeptly well 
understood all the intrigues of Pagan philosophy^ 
delivers it ^s the plain consequence of the practice 
of the double doctrine^ " that philosophy, when it 
^' has attained the truth, allows the use pf x-iES 

'^ AND FICTIONS f/* 

After this, it will hardly need to be observed, 
That their external doctrine was, either the in^ 
venjioq of fables, ox the propagation of what they 
held to be false: and their internal, th^ delivery 
of what they held, or discovered, to be the truth ; 
Yet because a remarkable passage of Macuobiu3 
will, together with the proof of this point, tend to 
the further illustration of the general subject we are 

upon, I shall give it at large. • * Yet it is to b^ 

^* understood (says this author) that the philo- 
'* SOPHEES did not admit into every kind of dispu- 
^* tatiop, the felse and fabulous, whether pf their 

t And in the same fonn of words : 

So, Porphjnry in Eusebius introduces bis intemsil 
doctrines. 

f|YETAE20AI. Epist.cv. 

Q 4 '' OWR 
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34 THE DIVINE LEGATION. [BookllL 
*^ own invention or of public allowance *, but only 
*^ in those works which treated of the «oul, or of 

" ETHERIAL POWEKS, Or of the OTHER GODS f, 

" But when their discourse ventured to raise itself 
^* to God, the origin and principle of all things, 
" Him whom the Greeks call the good and the* 
^* FIRST cause; or, to mind J; which the Greeks 
" call NOTS, the oflfepring of the supreme God, 
" which contains the original species of things 

* The text says, fabulosa vel licita. The two last 
words are found in all the old editions: the more 
jnodem, for an obvious reason, dropt them, Gronoviua 
takes notice of the fraud, and restores them to their 
place ; but, in order, finally, to degrade them, on a fair 
hearing : which he does, and puts veljicta in their place. 
But licita is, I believe, Macrobius's own word, and 
signifies, those theological fables allowed of hy pyblic 
authority. So iSaoXfabulosa vel licita means, either such 
fables as the philosophers invent^, or such as thm/, boh» 
rowed from the popular belief 

f The text says — 46 deriis etheriisve potestatibus ; by 
which the author means, the first natural Gods of Gen- 

tilism, the heavenly bodies ; as by vel de ceteris Dis^ 

he means, the second class of false gods, dead men 
deified. 

I — , — ^^ mentem. By mind, the autlior here means 
.the third hypostasis of the Platonic trinity, called wi 
or xoV®^. For he takes his example, of what he says, 
of the conduct of the philosophers, from Plato ; and 
illustrates an observation of his own, in this place, by 
» passage in that philosopher, 

4 ** called 
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^' called ideas; when these things, I say, mind and 
*^ the suPBEME GOD, are the subject, then all feble 
^^ and fetlsehood is banished from the discourse. 
^' But still let us observe, that if, on these subjects^ 
"their discourse leads them to inculcate doC'», 
" trines, which not only exceed the .power of 
^^ speech, but even human ideas and cogitations^ 
" they then fly to allusions, similitudes, and figures, 
" — But then again, on the other hand, when the 
^* discourse is of the first kind, tiiat is, concerning 
'^ the GODS and the human soul, where fable 
'* and falsehood are employed, the philosophers 
'^ have had recourse to this method, not out of an 
" idle or fantastic humour, or to please their au* 
" dience by an agreeable amusement^ but because 
'* they know that a naked and open exposition of 
" NATURE * is injurious to her ; who, as she hides 
** the knowledge of herself from gross and vulgar 
'* conceptions, by the various covering and dis- 
" gbjise of FormSf so it is l;ier picture, that l^r 
*^ priests, the Philosophers, should treat her secrets 
^* in fable and allegory. And thus it is even in the 
'* sacred Mysteries^ where liie secret is hid, even 

"* quia tciunt inimicam esse nature, apertam nudamque 
expositimemque suu He alludes here to the danger of 
explaining openly the physical nature of the heavenly 
t^ies, because it would unsettle one half of vulgar 
polytheism. So Anaxagoras was accused, and some sigr 
convicted, of a capital crime, for holding tlx^ 3un to b^ 
§ ffliere ^lateri^ m^s of %ve, 

^^ from 
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^* from the initiated, under figurative and scenical 
" representations * And while princes and magis- 
*' trates only, with Wisdom f for their guide, are 
*^ admitted to the naked truth;};; the rest may be 
** well content with outside omanients, which, at 
^ the same time that they excite the beholder's 
** reverence and veneration §, are contrived to 
" secure tiie dignity of the secret, by hiding it 
^ under that cover firom the knowledge of the 
*' Vulgar Ij." Ilie first observation I shall make on 

this 

* --^ JigKrarwn cunictUis operiuntur, i. e. cu^iculis 
tgurarum ad representationem aptis. It alludes to the 
allegorical showf of the mysteries represented in sub** 
terraneous places. 

+ ^—Sapientia interpreter Wisdqm is here put into 
the c^ce of hierophant of the mysteries, who instructed 
ilie initiated in the secret. 

J — r summatibus tantum viris veri arcani consciis. By 
these Macrobius means, heroes, princes, and legislators : 
allading to theif • old practice of seeking initiation into 
the greater mysteries. 

§ Contenti sint reliqui ad venerationem figuris, &c. is 
equivalent to Contenti sint reliqui aptis venerationi 
Jiguris. 

tl Sciendum est tamen non in omnem disputationem 
])hilosopho3 admittere fabulosa vel licita, sed his uti 
solent, vdcum de anima, vel de a^riis atheriistepotest^ 
atibus, vel de ceteris Dis, loquuntur. Geterum cum ad 
$fimmum et principem omnium Deum, qui apud Graecos 
Toiyadov, qui isfSkov aUnov nuncupatur, tractatus se audet 
tttoUere -, y^\ ad mentem quam GraBQi nv appellants 

jpyigiuaici 
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Sect 2.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 27 

this long passage is, that the same subject, 
namely, the nature of superior beingSy was handled 
in a TWOFOLD manner; exoterically; and then 
the discourse was of the national Gods: esotericallyi 
and then it was of the Jirst Cause of all things. 
2. That the exoteric teaching admitted fable and 
idlis^ooAjfabulosa vel licit a : the esoteric only what 
the teacher believed to be true, nihil fabulosum 
penitus. 3. That what was taught the Vulgar 
concerning the human soul was of the exoteric 
kind. 4, That the teaching ofjables was one 
thing; and the teaching in fables, or by figurative 
expressions, quite another : the first being the cover 
of error; the second the vehicle of truth: that 

the 

originales rerum species^ quae i^t dicta; sunt, coatinen- 
tem, ex summo natam ct profectam Deo : cum de his, 
inquam, loquuntur, summo Deo et mente nihil fabulosum. 
penitus attingunt. Bed si quid de his assignare conantur, 
qusB non sermonem tantummodo, sed cogitationem 
quoque humanam superant, ad similitudiues et exempla 
confugiunt — ^De Diis autem, ut dixi, ceteris, et de anima 
non frustra se, n^c, ut oblectent, ad fabulosa conveituut; 
sed quia sciunt inimicam esse naturae apertam nudam- 
que expositionem sui: quae sicut vulgaribus hominum 
sensibus intellectum sui vario rerum tegmiue operimen- 
ioque subtraxit; ita a prudentibus arcana sua voluit 
per fabulosa tractari. Sic ipsa mysteria figuraium 
cuniculis operiuntur, ne. vel haec adeptis nuda rerum 
talium se natura praebeat: sed sununatibus tantum 
viris, Sapientia interprete, veri arcani consciis; con-, 
tenti sint^reliqui ad venerationem figuris defendentibuf 
^ yilitiate isepretumf In Spmii« Scip. lib* i« 9* ^t 
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the passions and prejudices of men made ihe^rst 
^necessary ; that the latter became unavoidable, 
through the weakness' of human conception. Ilii* 
distinction was useful and seasonable, as the not 
attending to it, in those late times, in which Macro- 
bius wrote, was the occasion of men's confounding 
Ihese two ways of teaching with one another. 

From all this it appears, that a right conception 
of the nature of the double doctrine was 
deemed the true key to the ancient Greek Phi- 
losophy. 

On which account several writers of the lower 
ftges composed discourses on the hidden doc- 
trines OF THE philosophers *. But as these, 
which would have given much light to the subject, 
are not come down to us, we must be content to 
fee} out duv way to the orig^al and end of the 
double doctrine as well as we are able. For it is 
not enough, that this method of teaching was gene- 
ral amongst the Greet philosophers: to bring it to 
our point, we must prove it was invented for tlie good 
of Society. 

The original is little understood. It hath been 
generally supposed owing either to a barbarous love 
of mystery ; of a base disposition to deceive. 
Toland, who made it the study of a wretched life, 
to shed his venom on every thing that was great and 

* Zacynthus scripsit ra aTroppiSa rri; ' fihodofla^y refe* 
rente Laertio, Porphyrias 7Sv fi}^<Ti<^av ri a'^ippi^gf^ 
t^te Euaapio in ejus vita* 

respectable,. 
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respectable, sotneticnes * supposes this double doC" 
trine the issue of craft and roguery; at otiier times, 
^ grave and wise provision against the bigotry and 
iftuperstition of the vulgar. And a diflferait sort of 
tnan, the celebrated Fontenelle, when he calls 
mystery, which is the coi^equence of the double 
doctrine, the apanage of barbarity , does as little 
justice to Antiquity. 

I stetU shew frst, that those, from whom the 
Greeks borrow^ this method of philosophising 
invented it for the service of Society. And secondly^ 
that those who borrowed it, employed it for that 
purpose J however it might at length degenerate into 
craft and folly f. 

First y then, it is. confessed by the Greeks them- 
selves, that all their learning and wisdom came from 
Egypt; fetched from thence either immediately by 
their own Philosophers, or brought round to them by 
the Eastern Sages, by the way of Asia. In this, the 
Greeks are unanimous. Now Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, ^11 testify that the Egyp- 
tian priests, with whom the learning of the place 
resided, had a twofold philosophy, the one 
Hdden and sapred, the other open and vulgar ;}:. 

* See his Tetradymus, in what he calb, Of A^ 
£^teric and Esoteric Philosophy, 

i* See note [G] at the end of this Book* 

% Ot iMpOc^AXQ AOrOTS Ixp^st, Sv rh f^ i^h ^ 
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30 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book III^ 
To know their end in this way of teaching, we 
must consider their character. JElian tells us *, 
that in the most early times, the Priests^ amongst 
the Egyptians, were Judges and Magistrates. So 
that the care of the People must needs be their 
chief concern under b^th titles : and as well what 
they divulged as what they concealed, ,must be 
equally for the sake of Society. Accordingly we 
find them to have been the first who taught an in- 
tercourse with the Gods, a future state of rewards 
and punishments, and initiation into mysteries, 
instituted for the support of that belief: The 
dwil^^oL of which was the doctrine of the unity. 

Plutarch assures us oi this truth, where he tells 
us, that it was chiefly to their Kings and Magistrates, 
to whom the "secret doctrines of the College were 
revealed. *' The Kings were chosen (says he) 
" either out of the priesthood, or the soldiery : 
" as this order for their valour, and that for their 
** wisdom, were had in honour and reverence. But 
" when one was chosen out of the soldiery, he was 
" forthwith had to the college of the Priests, and 
" instructed in their seci-et philosophy; which in- 
" volves many things in fables and allegories^ where 
^* the face of truth is seen, indeed ; but clouded and 

^* obscured t.'' 

' And 
* Var. Hist. 1. xiv. c. 34. 
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And in the same manner, and with the same vieMr^ 
the Magi of Persia, the Druids of Gaul, and the 
Beachmans of India, the genuine offspring of the 
Egyptian priests, and who, like them, shared in the 
administration of the state, had all their actemd 
and internal doctrines *. 

What hath misled both ancient and modem 
writers to think the double doctrine to be only a 
barbarous and selfish craft of keepmg up the re- 
putation of the teacher, was a prevailing opinion, 
that moral and natural truths were concealed under 
the ancient fables of the Gods and Heroes. For 
then, these fables must have been invented by the 
ancient Sages ; and invented for the sake of explain- 
ing them, and nothing more. So the learned 
TVIaster of the Charter-house, taking it for granted 
that the Sages were the inventors of the ancient 
mythology, concludes that one of these two things 
was the original of the double doctrine: ** It arose 
** either from the genius of Antiquity, especially of 
** the Orientalists ; or else from the affectation of 
*^ making important things, difficult, and not easily 
** understood at first sight |." But that way of 

allegorizing 

Tlifi IS, ^ 02, Steph. ed. 

* Grig, cont, Celsum, 1, i, 

f Sive id factum fiierit pro ingenio pxiscorum homi- 
ixwai, maxime orientalium ; live ut ea, quae pulchra 
erant, difficilia redderent, neque priwo iAtuitgi discer« 
m%ni9^, Axcbseol. Fbil. 1« u q« 3« 
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ullegorizing the ancient fables was the invention of 
the later Greek philosophers. The old Pagan mytho- 
logy was only th6 corruption of historical tradition; 
and consequently arose from the People; whose 
follies and prejudices occasion the double doctrine^ 
to be employed for their service. But what it was 
fhat facilitated its use, we shall see hereafter, when 
we come, in the fourth book, to speak of the Egyp- 
tian HIEROGLYPHICS. 

* 

Secondly^ We say, the Greeks, who borrowed 
tliis method of the double doctrine^ employed it, 
like the Egyptians, who invented it, to the use of 

SOCIETY. 

1. The first who went out of Greece to learn 
Egyptian wisdom, were the legislators : Or such 
as, projecting to reduce tlie scattered tribes, which 
then overran Greece, into civil Society, travelled 
thither to learn the art of lawgiving, from a 
nation the most celebrated for tiiat knowledge. 
Of these, were Orpheus, Rhadamanthus, Minos, 
Lycaon, Triptolemus, and others; who concerned 
themselves with nothing of the Egyptian wisdom, 
but their public morals or Politics; and received the 
double doctrine along with it; as appears from their 
instituting the mysteries (where ttas doctrine was 
practised) in their several civil establishments. 

2. The next sort of men who went from Greece 
to Egypt for instruction (thoi^gh the intercourse of 
the Lawgivers with Egypt was not iiitefru|ited; byt 

.€0]|]dn«A!^ 
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continued down to the times of Draco, Lycurgus, 
and Solon) were the naturalists; who, thrpugh- 
Dut their whole course, bore the name of sophists. 
For now Greece being advanced from a savage and 
barbarous state, to one of civil Policy, the inha- 
bitants, in consequence of the cultivation of the arts 
of life, begati to refine and speculate. But physics 
and mathematics wholly ingrossed the early sophists, 
such as Thales, Anaximander, ^naximenes, Xeno- 
phaiies, Parmenides, and Leucippus. For as these 
jstudies were managed systematically and fitted to 
the vain and curious temper of that people, this, as 
the post of honour, would be l^rst seized upon. 
Besides, Greece being at this lime over-run with 
petty tyrants *, the descendants of their ancient 
HEROES, it was found unsafe to turn their specu- 
lations upon morals ; in which politics were con- 
tained, and made so eminent a part. All then that 
this second class of Adventurers learnt of the 
EgyptianSj was physical and mathematical 
knowledge: and as, in the cultivation of this 
there was little occasion for, sa their character of 
mere Naturalists made them have less regard to, the 
double doctrine. And in effect, we find little men- 
tion of it amongst the first Greek Sophists, who 
busied themselves only in these enquiries. 

* Awdloilifai ie ym>(jivng tSj 'ExxoJ®-, >^ ruv Xf^uaratv 
tiiV uKcrtv in /woMov >i 's^firspcv 'Sfoisfjtswig* tat «jowA rv^awlhg 

Hist. 1. i. 

Vol. III. D 3- Tlw 
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3. The last sort of people, who went to Egypt ^ 
for instruction, were the i>iiilosophehs, properly 
so called. A character exactly compounded of tha 
two preceding, the Lawgiver and the Naturalist. 
For when now, after various struggles, and revolu- 
tion^ the Grecian States had asserted, or regained 
their liberties, morals, piiblic and private, would 
become the subject most in fashion. From this 
time, the Grecian Sages became violently given to 
Legislation, and were actually enriployed. in making 
laws for the several emerging Common-wealths : 
Hence Aristotle observed, that " the best Law- 
** givers in ancient Greece, wei^e annongst the 
" middle rank of men." The first (as well as most 
fcmious) of this class, and who gave philosophy it& 
name and character, was Pythagoras. He, and 
Plato, with others, travelled into Egypt, like their 
predecessors. But now having joined in one, the 
two different studies of Politics and Philosophy, a 
slight tincture * of Egyptian instruction would not 
serve their purpose ; to complete their Character, 
there was a necessity of being thoroughly imbued 
with the most hidd^en wisdom of Egypt. Accord- 
ingly, tlie Ancients tell us *, of their long abode 
there ; their hard condition of admittance iato the 
sacred Colleges ; and their bringing away with them 
all the secret science of the priesthood. The result 
of all was, and it is worth our observalfen, that^ 

* Poi-ph. devita Pythag. — Stmbode Platonc, L xtiu 

Geogr. Origin, Comii\. in Ep. ad. Rom. c. iii. 

4 frott 
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from this time, the Greek Sophists (now called 
Philosophers) began to cultivate the belief of a 
future state of rewards and punishments^ and, at 
the very same time, the practice of the double doc-^ 
trine : which ixco principles were the distinguishing 
badges of their Character, 

Thus, by an intimate acquaintance with the 
Egyptian priesthood, the Greeks, at length, got 
amongst themselves a new species of sages, whose 
character much resembled that of their masters. 
But with this difference, that amongst the Egyptian 
Priests (and so amongst the Magi, the Brachmans, 
and the Druids) Philosophy was an appendix to 
Legislation ; while amongst the Greeks, Legislation 
was but the appendix to Philosophy. For philo- 
sophy was the^r^^ acquest of the Greek Sages j 
and legislation, of the Egyptian. There was yet 
another difference ; which was, that, in the Greek 
Sophist^ the two characters" of legislator and 
PHILOSOPHER were always kept distinct, and con- 
ducted on^the contrary principles : whereas in the 
Egyptian Priest, they were incorporated, and went 
together. So that in Greece, the hidden doctrine of 
the Mysteries, and the dfri^^firx of the Schook, 
though sometimes founded by one and the same 
person, as by Pythagorais, were two very ^different 
things ; but in Egypt, still one and the same. 

Greece was now well settled in popular Com- 
munities ; and yet this legislating humour still coti- 
tinued. And whfen the Philosophers had no more 

V 2 work, 
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work, they still kept on tlie trade; and from 
practical, became speculative Lawgivers. This gave 
birth to a deluge of visionary RepublicSy as appear* 
from the titles of their works preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius ; vv'here, one is always as sure to find a 
treatise De legibuSy or De republicUy as a treatise^ 
De deo^ De anirna^ or De mundo. 

But of all the sects, tlie Pythagoreans and Pla-^ 
tonists continued longest in this humour. The 
Academics and Stoics, indulging to the disputatious 
genius of the Greek philosophy, struck out into a 
new road; and began to cultivate the last great 
branch of philosophy, logic; especially the Stoics, 
who, from their 'great attachment to it, were sur- 
named Dialectici. 

The reader hath hei*e a short view of the pro-^ 
gress of the greek philosopht ; which Plato 
aptly divided into physics, morals, and logic *. 
We have shewn that this was the order of their 
birth : the study of physics and mathematics began 
while Greece groaned under its petty tyrants : 
morals public and private arose with their civil 
liberties: and logic^ when they had contracted a 
habit of disputation and refinement. 

But when now the liberties of Greece began to 
be again shaken by Tyrants of greater form and 
power, and every nobler province of Science was 

* Uipi^B fiT^ofiaiT^ia, ^YIIKON, H0IKON, AIAAEK- 
TIKON, Diog. Laert. Prowm. § x8, 
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already possessed and occupied by the Sects above 
mentioned ; some ambitious men, as Epicurus, 
attempted to revive the splendor of ancient physics 
by an exclusive cultivation of them ; rejecting 
xoGic, and all the public part of morals, Politics 
and Legislation: and, with them, in consequence, 
(which deserves our notice) tlie use of the double 
DOCTRINE *, as of HO scrvicc in this reform. An 
evident proof of its having been employed only for 
the sake of Society : for were it, as Toland and 
his fellows pretend, for their awn, it had found its 
use chiefly in Physics ; because the celestial bodies 
being amongst the popular Gods, enquiries into 
their physical essence w^ould hardly escape the 
public odium : Plutarch tells us how heavily it fell 
both on Protagoras and Anaxagpras f . Notwith- 
standing this, ihejirst ^d the last of the SophistSy 

♦ Clemens Alex, iudeed (Strqm. 5.) says, that " the 
" Epicureans bragge4 they had thei^ secrets which it 
^* was not lawful to divulge ;" but this was only an*o?- 
gating to th^naselyes a mark of Philosophy, which 
those, to whom it reallv belonged, had made veQerable. 

%&Jivy\f Kolottjraa-fjifiv xj aniai xiyav «V yf«^>iv KolaGsfxty®-' 'Auol- 

iriy K^ 3i* dx/y«v, xj /tter tb%aSzia<; Tmg ii mr^eag ffa^liuv, « ya^ 
mixovlo Tref ^u<ri)ttii jcj fjLilea^oT^p'xag rors xoXa^vaj ag elj amoi 
pUsoyiti xj ivvofieig aTTpovofirag xj Huhmrxaa-fAivtx ma^ iicSpi^ovlag 
TO ^eiov oAAa xj Upoilayofa; tfuyn xij 'Ava^ayo^av slpx'^ivla (Ai?dg 
VsgiTTOincah IlBptx>Sis. Vit. Niciae. 

P3 who 
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who dealt only in PhysicSy equally rejected the 
double doctrine. Wliile on the other hand, the legist 
lating philosophers employed this veiy doctrine 
even in natural inquiries, We are told, that Pytha- 
goras's popular account of earthquakes was, that 
they were occasioned hy a synod of ghosts assem- 
bled under ground *. But Jamblicus f informs 
us, that he sometimes predicted earthquakes by the 
taste of well-water %. 

It appears then, on the whole, that the double 
doctrine was used^br the sake of Society ; their high 
notions of which made tliem conclude the practice 
not only to be innocent, but laudable ; whereas, 
were the motive either love of mystery ^ oi frauds 
or of theniselvesy it cannot be reconciled to any 
pf tlieir several systems of private morals, 

HI. My third general reetson was, that the 
(incient Sages seemed to practise the double doc- 
trine, in th^ poiiit in question. I have observed, 
that those Sects which joined legislation to phih- 
^ophyy as the Pythagoreans, Platonists, Peripatetics, 
and Stoics, always prpfessed the belief of a future 
state of rewards and punishments : while those^^ 
who simply philosophised, as the Cyreniac, the 
Qynic, and the Democritic, publicly professed thq 

* iElian. Var. Hist. 1. iv. c. 17. 

f Jamblicus Vit. Pythag. 1. 1. c. 23. 

:}; See note [H] at the end of thia Book. 
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contrary. And just as those of the legislating class 
were more or less in the practice of that art, so 
were they more or less in the profession of a future 
state: as on the one hand, the Pythagoric and 
Platonic; and on the otiier, the Peripatetic and 
Stoic. Nay in one and the same sect (as the Peri- 
patetic, or the Stoic), when a follower of it studied 
legislation, he professed this belief; when he con- 
fined himself to private morals, or abstract specu- 
lations, he rejected it. Thus Zeno, amongst \ht 
Stoics, was a great assertor of it ; while Epictetus 
openly denied it And Seneca, who was but a 
mongrel, seems willing to expose the whole mystery. 
For in those parts ' of his writings, where he 
strictly philosophises, he denies a future state ; and 
in those, where he acts the preacher or politician, he 
maintains it ; and having in this character, said what 
he thought fit in its behalf, is not ashamed to add : 
^' HsBC autem omnia ad mores spectant, itaque 
" suo loco posita sunt; at quae a dialectici:s 
^^ contra banc opinionem dicuntur, ^egreganda 
'* fuerunt ; et idao seposita sunt *." As much as 
to say, the doctrine was preached up as useful to 
Society, but intenable by reason. One might push 
tiiis observation from sects to particulars. So 
Xenophon and Isocrates, who concerned themselves 
much in the public, declared for it; and Hippocrates 
and Galen, who confined theqaselve^ to natural 
studies, are inclined to be against it, 

* Ep, 103, 

p 4 This 
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This totally enervates what might be urged in 
support of the common opinion, from those many 
professions in the writings of the Theistical philo- 
sophers, in favour of a future state of rewards and 
punishment; as it shews that those professions only 
made part of the external or popular doctrines 
of such sects *. It may likewise help to explain 
and reconcile an infinite number of discordances in 
their works in general; and more especially on this 
point, which are commonly, though I think falsely, 
ascribed to their inconstancy. How endless have 
been the disputes amongst the learned, since the 
revival of letters, about what Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Stoics held of the Soul ! But it was not the 
Moderns ' only who found themselves at a loss f 
sometimes the Ancients themselves were embar^ 
rassed. Plutarch complains heavily of the Repug* 
nances of the Stoics: and in his tract sointitled, 
accuses Chrysippus, now, for laughing at the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punbh- 
ments, as a Mormo, fit only to frighten women and 
children; and now again, for affirming seriously, 
that, let men laugh as they pleased, the thing was a 
sober truth. 

* Yet neither could a truth so obvious, nor the notice 
here given of it, prevent the numerous writers against 
this book from perpetually urging, one from another, 
those professions in the exoteric writings of the Phi- 
losophers, as a confutation of what is here delivered 
(Concerning their real sentii^ents. 

JV, My 
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IV, My fourth general reason is gathered from 
the opinions which Antiqmty itself seems to have had 
of its philosophers on this point. The gravest writefi^ 
(as we see in part, by the quotations above, from 
Timaeus, Pblybius, and Strabo) are foil of apologies 
for the national Religions; that is, for what wa* 
taught in them, concerning a Providence here, ancj 
especially concerning the doctrine of a foture state 
of rewards and punishments, hereafter. They pre^ 
tend that these thing? were necessary to ke^p the 
People in awe; but frankly own, that were Society 
composed all of wise men, the religion of thx 
PHILOSOPHERS, which enfor<:es morality by con- 
siderations drawn from the excellence oi virtue, the 
dignity of pur nature, and the perfection of the 
human soul, would be a fitter and more excellent 
way to good. Now, the national Religions^ as they 
taught a doctrine of a future state, being here op- 
posed to the Religion of the philosophers^ which 
employed other motives, I conclude, that, in the 
opinion of th^se apologists, the Philosophers did 
not really believe this doctrine. 

'V. My last general argument against the common 
ppinion, is collected from an extraordinary cir^ 
cumstance in the Roman history. CuEsar, in liis 
{Speech to the senate, to dissuade tliem from pu- 
nishing the followers of Catiline with death, argues, 
" that death was no evil, as they, who inflicted it for 
^* a punishment, imagined, and intended it should 

"he 
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•* be made." And thereon takes occasion, with a 
licentiousness till then unknown to that august As- 
aembly, to explain and inforce tlie avowed principles 
^f Epicurus (of whose sect he was) concerning the 
mortality of the soul^. Now when Cato and 
Cicero, who urged the death of the conspirators, 
come to reply to his argument for lenity ; instead of 
opposing the principles of that philosophy by the 
avowed principles of a better, they content them- 
selves with only saying, that " the doctrine of a 
" future state of rewards and punishments was 
^^ delivered down to them from their ancestors f." 
From this cold manner of evading the argument, by 
retiring under the opinion of their Forefathers, I 
conclude, that these two great patriots were con- 
scious that the real opinion of ancient philosophy 
would not support them: for notliing was more 
illogical than their reply, it being evidently, that 
Authority of their Ancestors^ which Caesar op- 
posed with the principles of the Greek philosophy. 
Here then was a fair challenge' to a philosophic 
enquiry: and caii we believe, that Cicero and Cato 
would have been less favourably heard, while they 
defended the dpctriiie of a fiiture state on the prin- 

* De poena, possum equidem dicere id quod res 
Jiabet; in luctu atque miseriis, iportem aerumnarum 
requiem, non pruciatuili esse; earn cuncta mortalium 
inala dissolvere ; ultra jieque ciirae, neque gaudio locuoi 
^sse. CsBsar apud. Sail, de Bell. Catilin. 

f See note [I] at the end of |his Book* 
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ciples of Plato and Zeno, so agreeable to the opi- 
nions of their Ancestors, than Caesar was in over* 
tlirowmg it on the system of Epicurus ? Or was it 
of small importance to the Stkte, that an opinion, 
which TuUy, in the words below, tells us wa^ 
established by their Ancestors for the service of So- 
ciety, should be shewn to be conformable to tlie 
conclusions of the most creditable Philosophy? 
Yet, for all this, instead of attempting to provQ 
Caesar a bad philosopher, they content themselves 
with only shewing him to be a bad citizen. Wa 
must needs cpnclude then, that these two Jeamed 
men were sufficiently apprized, that the doctrine of 
their Ancestors wa^ un^uppprted by the real opinion 
pf any Greek sect of Philosophy; whose populap 
profession of it would have been to no purpose to 
have urged against Caesar, and such of the Senate 
^s w^ere instructed in these matters; because the 
practice of the double doctrine^ and the part to 
which this point belonged, was a thing well knowl^ 
to them. 

It may be true, that as to Cato, who was a rigid 
Stoic, this observation on his conduct will conclude 
only against oi>e sect; but it will conclude very 
strongly : for Cato was so far frqni thinking that the 
principles of that philpsophy should not be brought 
into the conclusions of State, where it could ber 
done with any advantage, that fee was even for 
haying public measures regulated on the standar4 
pf \ht\v parado.ves'^ for which he is agreeably rallied 
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by Cicero in his oration for Muraena. He could 
not then, we must think, have neglected so fair an 
opportunity of employing his beloved philosophy 
upon Caesar's challenge, would it have served his 
purpose in any reasonable degree. 

But though Cato's case only includes the Stoics ; 
yet Cicero's, who made use indifferently of the 
principles of any sect to confute the rest, includes 
them all. It will be said perhaps, that the reason 
why he declined replying on any philosophic prin-. 
ciple, was because he thought the opinion of their 
Ancestors the strongest argument of all; having so 
declared it, in a more evident point; the very being 
tj a God itself: In quod, maximum est majorum 
NOSTRORUM SAPiENTiA, qui sacra, qui cere^ 
monias *, &c. But it is to be observed, that thi^ 
was spoken to tHe People, and recommended to 
them as an argument they might best confide in; 
and therefore urged with TuUy's usual prudence, 
who always suited his arguments to his auditors; 
while the words under question were addressed to 
an audience of Nobles, who had, at that time, aif 
great an affectation to philosophise as Cicero hinj- 
self. Hear what he says in his oration for Mursena : 
Et quoniam non est nobis hose oratio habenda aut 
cum iMPERiTA MULTiTUDiNE, aut in aliquo con^ 
veniu agre»dum, audacius paulo de studiis huma- 
NiTATis quae et mihi et vobis nota et jucunda. 
jsunt, disputabo f, 

* Orat. pro Milone f Sect. 29. 
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iSECT. IIL 

HAVING premised thus much, to clear thei 
way, and abate men's prejudices against a new 
opinion, I come to a more particular enquiry con- 
cerning each of those Sects which have been 
supposed to BELIEVE the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments. 

The ancient Greek philosophy may be all ranged 
in the Eleatic, the Italic, and the Ionic lines. 
The Eleatic line was wholly composed of Atheists 
of different kinds; as the Democritic, the Pyrr- 
honian, the Epicurean, &c. so these come not into 
the account All in the Italic line derive them-» 
selves from Pythagoras, and swear in his name. 
All in the Ionic, till Socrates, busied themselves 
only in Physics, and are therefore likewise excluded.' 
He was the first who brought philosophy out of 
the clouds, to a clearer contemplation of HuiiiAN 
nature; and founded the Socratic school, whose 
subdivisions were the Platonic or Old Aca- 
demy, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, the Middle, 
and the New Academy. 

As to Socrates, Cicero gives this character of him, 
that He was the Jirst who called philosophy from 
heaven^ to place it in cities, and introduce it into 
private houses *y i. e. to t^dich public and piivatc 

morals. 

* Primus Philosophiam devccavit e coelo, et in, 
ifrbibu* coUocavit; et in demos etiam introduxit. Tuscul. 

Quaest. 
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morals. But we must not suppose, that Cicero 
simply meant, as the words seem to imply, that 
Socrates was the jirst of the philosophers^ who 
studied morals ; this being evidently false; for the 
Pythagoric school had, for a long time before, made 
morals its principal concern. He must therefore 
mean (as the quotation below partly implies) that 
He was the Jirst who called off philosophy from a 
contemplation of nature^ to fix it ENTiRELr upm 
morals. Which was so true, that Socrates was not 
only the first, but the last of the Philosophers who 
made this separation; having here no followers, 
luilesswe reckon Xenophon; who upbraids Plato, 
the immediate successor of his school, for forsaking 
his master's confined scheme, and imitating the 
common practice of the philosophers in their pur- 
suit of general knowledge ; he being, as the same 
Cicero observes, varius et multiplex et copiosns. 

However, This, which Socrates attempted in 
Philosophy, was a very extmordinary project: and, 
to support its credit, he brought in those principles 
pf DOUBT and uncertainty, which some of his 
pretended followers very much abused: For, while 

he 
Quaest. lib. v.~And again, Acad. 1. i. Socrates mihi 
videtur, id quod constat inter omnes, primus a relms 
bcciiltis, et ab ipsa natura involutis, in quibus omnes ante 
eum philosophi occupati fuerunt, evoeavisse Pbiloso^ 
phiam, et ad vitam communem adduxisse, ut de vir- 
tutibus et vitiis, wnninoque de bonis rebus & EaaJij 
quaereret; coelestia autem vel procul esse a nostra 
cogniiione censeret, vel, si maxime cognita essent, nihil 
tamen ad bene vivendum conferre. 
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Sect. 3.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 47 
he restrained those principles of doubt to natural 
things, whose study he rejected; they extended 
them to every thing that was the subject of philo- 
sophical inquiry. This we presume was Socrates's 
true character: who thus confining his searches, 
was the only one of all the ancient Greek philo- 
sophers (and it deserves our notice) who really 
believed the doctrine of a future state of rewards 
and punishments. How it happened tliat he was 
so singularly right, will l>e considered hereafter, 
when we bring his case to illustrate, and to confirm 
the general position here advanced. 

From Socrates, as w^e said, came the middle and 
Netv Acadenvyy as well as tl^ie Old^ or Platonic. 
Arcesilaus was the founder of the middle; and 
Cameades of the Ncxv.' Between the principles 
of these two there was no real difference, as Cicero 
tells us ; and we may take his word ; but both, I 
will venture to affirm, were as real Sceptics, as the 
Pyrrhoniaiis themselves: I mean in their piinciples 
of philosophising, though not in the professed con- 
clusiom each pretended to draw from those princi- 
ples. For the Academics as well as Pyrrhonians 
agreed in this, " That nothing could be known ; 
" and that, without interfering with any sentiments 
" of their own, every thing was to be disputed/^ 
Hetice the Pyrrhonians concluded, " that nothing 
** was ever to be assented to, but the mind to be 
** kept in an eternal suspense :" The Academics,. 
on tte contrary, held, ^' that the probable, when 
^^ found, was to be assented to ; but, till then, they 

*^ were 
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** were to go on with the PyrrhonianSy questioning,' 
" disputing, aiid opposing every thing." And 
here lay the jest : they continued to do so, through- 
out the whole period of their existence, without 
ever finding the probable in any thing ; except, int 
what was necessary to stupply them with arms for 
disputing against every thing. It iB true, tliis wasr 
a contradiction in their scheme : but Scepticism is^ 
unavoidably destructive of itself. The mischief 
was, that thdr allowing the probable thus far, made 
many, both ancients and modems, think them uni- 
form in their concessions : In the mean time they 
gave good words, and talked perpetually of their' 
verhimile and probabile^ amidst a situation of abso-^ 
lute darkness, and scepticism j like Sancho Pancha, 
of his island on the Terra Firma. This was 
Lucian's opinion of the Academics; and no man 
knew them better; speaking of the happy island, 
in his true history ^ and telling us in what manner il 
was stocked with the several Sects of Greek phi-^ 
losophy; when he comes to the Academics he 
observes with much humour, that though they were 
in as good a disposition to come as any of the rest, 
they still keep aloof in the Confines, and would 
never venture to set foot upon the Island. Fot here 
truly they stuck j they were not yet satisfied whether 
it was an Islaild or not *• 

* T«5 3e ^AHo^nfjLoum; sT^syop b^st^iv ^h Mety, l^l%£rti J^mf 
x^ *ha(rxenlea&M' firi de yap cdni rSri 'vug HalUf^iavsiv, d x^ 
wo-oi rii rowim klv* Ver, pist. L ii. 

Thii 
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This I take to be the true key to the intrigues 
of the Academy ; of which famous sect many 
have been betrayed into a better opinion than it 
deserved. If any doubt of this, the account which ' 
Cicero himself gives of them, will satisfy him. 
He, who knew them best, and who in good earnest 
^spoused only the more reasonable part of their 
conduct, tells us, that they held nothing could be 
known, or so much as perceived: Nihil cognosci, 

nihil percipi, nihil sciri posse dixerunt Opinio- 

nibus & iifSTiTUTis omnia teneri; nihil veritati 
relinqui : deinceps omnia tenebris circumfusa esse 
dixerunt. Itaque Arcesilaus negabat esse quidquairi 
quod sciri posset, ne illud quidem ipsum * : That 
every thing was to be disputed ; and that the pro- 
bable was not a thing to engage their assents, or sway 
their judgments, but to enforce their reasonings, 
- — Cameades vero multo uberius iisdem de rebus 
loquebatur : non quo aperiret sententiam suam 
fhtc dnim mos erat patrius Academice adversari 
SEMPER OMNIBUS in disputando) sed t> &c. — Pro- 
prium sit Academiae judicium suum nullum inter- 
ponere, ea probare quae simillima veri videantur ; 
conferre causas, & quid in quamque sententiam 
dici possit expromere, nulla adhibita sua auctoritate, 
judicium audientium relinquere integrum & libe- 
rum X : That, though they pretended their end was 
to find the probable, yet, like the Pyrrhonians^ 

* Acad. Quaest. 1. i. c. 12, 13. 
f De Orat. lib. i* c. 1^. % De Divin. lib. ij. sub fin. 
V0L.IIL E they 
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they hdd their miad in an eternal suspense^ and 
continued ffAng on disputing against every thin^ 
witliout ever finding the probable to determine their 
judgments. O Academiam volatkam & sui sinnlem, 
modohucmodoiUuc*, says the man whose business 
it was to shew cmly its fair side. And indeed how 
could it be otherwise, when, as he himself tells us^ 
in die case of the same Arcesilaus^ tliey endeavour- 
ed to prove, that the moment, or weight of evidence, 

on each side the question, was exactly equal 

Huic rationi, quod erat consentaneum, faciebat, ut 
contra ommum sententias dies jam plerosque dedu- 
ceret: [diceret] tU cum in eadem re paria contrariis 
mpartibm nwmeiita rationum ifwemrentur^ facilius 
ab utraque parte adsentio sustineretun This diey 
held to be the case, even in the most important 
subjects, such as the soul. And in the most in- 
teresting questions concerning it, as wiiether it wa^ 
* in its nature, mortal or immortal. — Quod 
intelli^ quale sit vix potest: et quicquid est, mortaU 
sit, an aetemum? Nam utraque in parte multa 
dicuntur. Horum aliquid vestro sapienti. certum 
yidetur: fiostro ne quid maxime quidem probabik 
sit, occurrit : ita sunt in plerisque contrariarum rati- 
onum Paeia momenta f. 

Thus, it appears, Ihat the sect was thoroughly 
sceptical p And Sextus Empirkus^ a master of 

^ Ep.ad Att. L 13. 

t See note [K] at the end of this Book. 

j: S^ note [L] at the end of this Book. 

this 
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this argument, says no less: who, thbu^ he denies 
the Academics and Pyrrhomas^ to be exactly the 
same, as some ancients affirmed, because, though 
both agreed that truth was not to be found, yet the 
Academics held there was a difference in those 
things which pretended to it (the mystery of which 
has been explained above) yet owns that ArcesUaus 
and Pyrrho had one c(Mnmon philosophy *. Origen, 
or the author of the fragment that goes under his 
nanje, seems to have transcribed the opinion of 
those whom Sextus hints at. " But another sect 
" of philosophers (says he) was called the Academic^ 
" because they held their disputations in the Aca- 
" demy. Pyrrho was the head and founder of 

* ^wri fJtiM rmg ort n *A»ciii(MSm pt\o^ofia ri aM set 

iyiyofAiv BttfM vporarwf x^ a^x^^h '^i'^ /^< ^<3«(£r *roig Th/fpavstoi^ 
HoivowBiv T^oyotf, i>g filav slvcxi a-x*j3ov tJiv hut avrpv afcoyiiv xj Tnv 
ifjLBlefoof, Hypot. Pyrh. lib. i. c. 33. Agellius, too, 
assures us, that the difference between the two sects 
amounted to just nothing. Vetus autem quaestio et a 
multis scriptoribus Graecis tractata est, in quid et quan* 
turn Pyrrhonios et Academicos Philosophos intersit* 
Utrique enim SKEIITIKOI, l^sxW, a^o^liHoi, dicuntur, 
quoniam utrique nihil affirmant, nihilque comprehendi 

putant differre tamen inter sese — vel maxime prop- 

terea e;!cistimati sunt. Academici quidem ipsum illud 
nihil pQsse comprehendi, quasi compreheodunt, et nihil 
pps^ decemi quasir decemunt : Pyrrhonii ne id quidem 
vllo pactp videri verum dicunt, quod nihil esse verum 
videtur* 1. ii. c. 5* 

E i " these; 
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52 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book lit. 
** tbesc; fit>m whom they were called Pyrrhonlam. 
^ He finjt of all brou^ in tiie Axa?«^ii4^«, or in- 
^ comprehcnsibility, as an instrument to enable 
** them to dispute on botii sides tiie question, with- 
^* out jHTOving or decidbg any thing *." 

But now a difficulty arises which will require 
some explanation. We have represented the Aca- 
demy as entirely sceptical: We have represented 
Socratc;s a dogmatist; and yet on his sole authority, 
as we are assured by Tully, did this sect hold its 
principles of Jcmrving nothing and disputing aU 
things. The true solution seems to be this: 

1. SocRATESj to deter his hearers from all studies 
but those of momlityy was perpetually representing 
the obscurity, in which all other lay involved: not 
only affirming that he knew nothing of them, but 
that nothing could be known; while, in Morals, he 
, was a dogmatist, as appears largely by Xenophon, 
and the less fabulous parts of Plato. But Arcesiiaus 
and Carneades took him at his word, when he said 
he knew nothing; and extended that prmciple of 
uncertainty ad omne scibile. 

2. Again, the adversaries, with whom Socrates 
had to deal, in his project of discrediting natural 

iuOf 3 Uvfpaviot h0aAn<riX» ^"Kocropot^ tht axalaf^iav axafloif 

pz^oi ym^k* Orig. Philosopbica, nssfi 'Aaaht^. 

knowledg<Si 
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knowledge, and of recommending the study of ma^ 
ralityy were the Sophists properly so calfed; a race 
of mai, who, by their eloquence and fallacies, had 
long kept up the credit of Physics, and much vitiated 
the purity of Morals : And These being the Oracles 
of science at that time in Athens, it be^swiie the 
modesty aiid humilify of hb pretensions, to attack 
them covertly, and rather as an enquirer than a 
teacher. This produced the way of disputing by 
interrogation; from the inventor, called the Socratic: 
And as this could not be earned on but under a 
professed adroiraticm of their wisdom, and acqui-' 
escence in their decisions, it gave birth to the iamoa^ 
Attic Irony*. Hence it appears, his method rf 
confutation must begin in doiibt; be carried on in 
turning their own arms a^inst tiienii and end in 
advancing nothing ef his &wn^ 

Now Arcesilaus and Cameades having as we 
toy, cxtrav^gEtntly exteiyled the Socratic principle 
£jf knowing mthing ; easily mistoc^ this other, of 
advancing nothing of his own, when disputing with 
the Sophists^ as a necessary consequence of the 
fonner ; and so made that a general rule for their 
school, which, in their master, was only an 0|cca- 
Monal and ccmfined practice^ 

* Socrates autem de se ipse detrahens in disputationc^ 
plus tribuebat iis, quos Yolebat refeUere. Ita cwm 
aliud diceret atque sentiret, libenter uti solitus est ea 
dissimulatione, quam Grseci ugowuaw TQcaiit^ Acad« 
V ii. c. $. 

JL$ On 
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On these two mistaken principles was the Nca> 
Academy erected. i. Omnia latere in occulto, 
nee esse quidquam, quod cerai aut intelligi possit. 
J2. Quibus de causis nihil oportere neque pro- 
fit^ri, neque affirmare quemquam, neque assertione 
approbare *. 

They of the Old Academy f, who came first 
after Socrates, did, with more judgment, decline 
their master s method of disputation ; easily per- 
ceiving that it was adapted to the occasion: and 
that to make it a general practice, and the charac^ 
teristic of their school, would be irrational and 
fibsurd. But the middle and new, instead of 
profiting by this sage conduct of their Prede<iessors, 
inade it a handle to extol their own closer adhe^ 
rence to their Master; and an argument that they 
were returned to his true principles, fironi which 
'the old had licentiously digressed. A passage ii^ 
Cicero will justify these observations; and these 
observations will explain that passage, which, I 
presume, without them would not he thought ,very 
intelligible. Thus the Roman Orator expresses 
himself, under the character of an Academic : 
Primitim, inquam, deprecor, ne me, tanquam phi- 
losophum, putetis scholam vobis aliquam explica- 
turum : quod ne in ipsis quidem philosophis 
magnopere nnquam probavi: quando emm Socrates, 
^ui parens philosophic jure dici potest y quidquarn 

* Acad. Quoest lib. i, c. 12. 

f 3ee i^ote [M] at the end of this Book. 

tale 
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tale fecit ? Eorum era! iste mos, qui tuni Sophistas 
nominabantur ; quonim h numero primus est ausus 
LeontiDus Gorgias in conventu poscere qucestionem^ 
id est> jubere dicere, qua de re quis vellet audire. 
Audax ncgotium ; dicerem impudenSy nm hoc in* 
Miiutum pcstea transtaitim ad philosophos nostros 
esset. Sed el ilium, quern nominavi^ et ceteros 
S<^i8taSy ut^ Platam iatelligji potest, lusos videmus 
a Soctate. \s enim percunctando atque interro^mdo 
elicere solebat eorum c^iniones, quibuscum dissc- 
rebat, ut ad ea, qu«& ii respondissent, si quid vide- 
retur, diceret : Qui mos cum a posterioribus 

KOX ESSIT RETENTUS, ArCESILAUS EUM REVO- 

CAVIT, iNSTiTUiTQUE, ut i7, qui s€ mtdire Tclfent, 
nan se qiutrerenty sedipsi dicerent^ quid sentirent: 
quod cum dixissent^ ilte contra *. Here Cicero has 
pUded tlie falset^ but showy pretences of his Sect : 
which not only re{n^a:ited their scepticism, as a 
return to Ae true principles of Socrates ; but 
would have the dermatic sects of philosc^y^ 
j^inst all evidence of antiquity, ihe later product 
of that race of Sophists, with whcKO the venerable 
Athenian had to da But the Old Academy^ we ' 
may be sure, tiiou^t differently of tiie matter: 
Lucullus says erf Arcesilaus, Nonne cum jam phi* 
losophorum disciplinae gi^vissims& conslitissent^ turn 
exortus est ut in optima Rep. Tiberius Gracchus^ 
qui otium perturbaret, sic Arcesiiaus^ qui c&osA- 
tutam jrfiilosophiam evcrterett* 
♦ De im. Boo. et* Mai. ii. c. a. f Acad. 1. ii- c. 5. 
£ 4 However^ 
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However, these bold pretensions of restoring the. 
Soc RATIO SCHOOL to its integrity, deluded many 
of jthe Ancients ; and made them, as particularly 
Diogenes Laertius, to rank Socrates in the number 
of the Sceptics. 

But this is not strange, for it was in the fashion 
for all the Sects to pretend relation to Socrates.. 
Proseminataj sunt familiae dissentientes, et multum 
disjunctae et dispares, cum tamen omnes se phi- 
losophi SocRATicos et dici vellent et esse arbitra- 
rentur, says Cicero. And again, Fuerunt etiam 
alia genera philosophorum fere qui se omnes 
SocRATicos esse dicebant; Eretricorum, Heril- 
liorum, Megaricorum, Pyrrhon^porum *. The 
same thing, I believe, Apukius meant to express,. 

Tvhen speaking of Socrates he says, cum nunc 

etiam egregii Philosophi sectam ejus sanctissimam 
praoptenty et summo beatitudinis studio Jurent in 
ipsius nomen f. 

On the whole it appears that the Academics, 
(middle and nezv) as distinguished from the Pla^? 
tonists, were mere Sceptics ; and so, like the Pyrrho^, 
^ianSj to be thrown out of the account. 

Those therefore which remain, are the Pythat 
GORic, the Platonic, the Peripatetic, and the 
Stoic : And if it be found that none of these four 
renowned schools (the Philosophic Quaternion; 
OF DOGMATIC Theists) did believe, though all 
sedulously taught, the doctrine of a future stat? 

* D«. Orat. lib. iii. f Metam. 1. x. 

of 
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of rewards and punishments, the reader, perhaj», 
will no longer dispute the conclusion, that it 

WAS NOT THE REAL OPINION OF ANY GrECIAK 
SECT OF PHILOSOPHY. 

I. Pythagoras comes first under our inspection. 
He is said to have invented the name long after the 
existence of his trade; and was, as we may say, 
the middle link that joined together the Lawgivers 
and JPhilosophers ; being indeed the only Greeik, 
who was properly and truly both : though, from hk 
time, and in conformity to his practice, not only 
those of his own school, but even those of the other 
three, dealt much in legislation ; In which, his for- 
tune was like that of Socrates, who was the first and 
last of the philosophers that conjined himself tQ 
morals; though, in imitation, of his conduct, morals^ 
firom thence, made the chief business of all tb© 
subdivisions of his school, 

In the science of legislation, Orphevs*, fear 
whom he had the highest reverence, was his master^ 
and in philosophy, Pherecydes SYfiusf. 

After ^e had formed his character on two s© 
different modelai, he travelled into Egypt, the 
fountain-head of science s where, after a long and 
painful initiation, he participated of all the Mysteries 
of tiie priesthood. 

He had now so thoroughly imbibed the spirit 
of legislation, that he not only pretended his lawjs 

f Jamblichus de Vita Pyth. c. 151. -f Id. ib. e. 1S4. 

W6I^ 
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wtfe ia&fivedy whrcb BOQst other La w g i v ers had 
ioae; but that his fhiiosopht was so, like* 
wse* ; which ua other Philosopher had the con* 
fidewce to do. 

This, we may be sure, would incline him to a 
jnofe than ordinary cultivation of the pouble^ 
i^ocTRiNE. ^ He divided his discif^ (says 
^^ Ocigen) into two classes,, the one he ^led the 
•* Esoteric, the other, the Exoteric- For to 
^ Those he intrusted the mwe perfect and sublime 
♦^ doctrines ; to Tkese he delivered the nu»re vulgar 
•* and popular f ."^ And, indeed, he was so eminent 
ib this practice, tiiattiie ^cre/ or esoteric doctrine 
of Pythagoras became proverbiid. For what end 
ke did it, Y arro informs us» in St Austit^ where h^ 
says, that ^ Pythagoras instructed his auditors in 
^ the science of legisIaticHi last of all^ when 
^ they were now become learned^ wise^ and happy.** 
And on what subject,, appears from a conmuui 
saying of the sect^ that ^ in those thk^ whicb 
^ relate to the Gods, all was not to be revealed 
*^ ta all :t-'^ 

The Communities he gave laws to, the Cities he 
set free, are known to every one. And that nothbg 

* JamblicTnis de Vita Pyth. c. t. 

t OJt®- ii^ foMai 3i6iXe, j^ -w^ ^t E2QTEPIKOT2; 
«(( Ti ESaTEPIKOrS kitcb<£<ri9. ^Tot^ /«» yaj w r&Mmga^ 
0aBnfJiala hrb-evi, rot^ 3c ra (islpiregeu Fragou de Philos^ 

% Wi £wu m^io; ^atoi 'ffcHa ^Ai. 

might 
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jriight be wanting to his legislative character^ He, 
likewise, in conformity to general practice, instituted 
ifYSTERiEs; in which was taught, as usual, ** the 
^' unity of the divine nature."^ So Jan>bKchiis: 
^* They say too he taught lustrations and ikitia- 
^' TioNs, in which were delivered the most exact 
♦* KNOWLEDGE of the Gods. They say farther, 
■* that he made a kind of union between divine phi* 
■ ^ losophy and religious worship ; having learnt some 
^* things from the Orphic rites ; some, from tlie 
^* ^Egyptian priests; some, from the Chaldeam 
^' and Magi; and some from the initiations 
^' celebrated in Eleusis, Imbros^ Samothrace and 
^* Delos ; or wherever else, as amongst the Celts, 
^' BXidi Iberians* '\ Nay so much did his /egiffotf it« 
Character prevail over his philosophic^ that be 
brought not only the principles f of the Mi/steria 
Into the schools J but likewise many of the observances; 
as abstinence from Beans and several kinds of 
animals; which afterwards contributed not a little 
to confound the secret doctrines of the Schools and 

* — ''AJyiXPtfiv fg alfrav rng xaBapfMi, xj rag T^roi^sva^ TEAE* 
TA5:, Tw AKPIBE2TATHN EIAH21N ATTIIN (rUv Sfafr) 
ix'^^^ ^'^' ^ ^^^< ^ <^Mslov cwTov tfoiwai rhv ^Biav ^i'hoaofiatat 
x^ ^epawEiav* a f^ev fAoQovIa mapa ruv OP^IKXIN^ a H iffo^ 
TftJy AirrnTIXlN IEPEXIN, a di nsoL^a, XaxiMuv xj Miyoiv, 
a is naa^ot, rn^ TEAETH2, rnq h EAET21NI ymfjivng-, h 
^IfjiQ^a T«, xj '£afjLo9paKn 'xj AyiT^, xJ ei ri *aapa roig Xowroii, 
k; «fi lij KEATOTD xj tov 'Krj^av. JambL de ViU 
Pyth. § 151. 

•f- Sfee Book IL Sect. 4. Vol. 11. p. 19. 

, the 
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file Mysteries. This conformity was, without doabV 
flie reason why the Crotoniates, or the Metapon* 
Itoes (for in this authors differ*) turned his house 
erschooly after his death, into a Temple of Ceres. 

Thus the fame and authwity of Pythagoras 
lecame unrivalled over all Greece and Italy. 
Herodotus calls lum, the most atiihoritative ofphi^ 
Ibsophers'^. Cicero says of him: Cum, Superbo 
cegnante, in Italiam venisset, tenuit Magnam fllam 
Graeciam eum Honore e:;;: DZSCiPtiNii^ turn 

€tiam AVCTORITATE %. 

And. this was no transient reputaticMi: it de- 
scended to his followers, through a long succession ; 
to whom the cities of Italy frequently committed 
&e administration of their affairs §;. where they so 
well established their authority y that St Jerom tells 
vs^ very lasdng marks of it were remaining to his 
tunei Respice omnem oicam Italian, quae qucxidam 

* Diog. Laert. lib. viii. § 17. Porph. de Vit, Pytb^ 

•J. — Oy tS aaStnfaru coftf^ TlvQayo^* — ^lib. iv. § 95, 
KteraHy, not of the least atUhority : a common mode 
«f expression in the ancient fenguages. So Homer^ in 
the 1 5tfa Iliad, caHs Achilles, kx, apcxvgirs^®' ^Ax^Zfy not 
the worst soldier of the Greeks; meaning, we know> 
the besh 

X See note [M] at the end of thit Book. 

iat cam nrli^BTreiv rai wo^ei^ Porph. de Vit. Pyth. N* 54. 

Magna 
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Magna Graecia dicebatur ; et Pythagvreorum dog^ 
maium iimsa puhlicis Uteris (zra cognosces*^ 

But there are two circumstances, which must 
needs give us the highest idea of Pythagoras's fame 
10 point of legislation. 

\^ The tmt Is, that almost every Lawgiver jof 
eminence, for some time before f and after ^ as weM 
AS during his tme, was numbered amongst his 
^dUscif^: for the general opinion was, that nothing 
ceuld be done to purpose in the legislating way^ 
which did not come from Pythagoras. 

2. The other is, that the doctrine oif the dispen* 
nation of Providence by a Metempsychosis, tar 
transmigration of the soul, though taught in all th» 
Mysteries, and an inseparable part of a future state 
rn all the Rdigions of paganism, became, in com- 
mon speech, ^e peculiar doctrine of Pythagoras. 

A|^ here the reader will pardon a short remark 
or two, not a little iflustrating the point we arc 
upon. 

There is not a more extraordinary book in all 
Antiquity, than the Metamorphosis of Ovid; 
whether we regard the matter or the form. The 
isubject appears prodigiously extravagant, and the 
composition irregular and absurd : had it been the 
product of a dark age, and a barbarous writer, oi^ 

* Coat. Ruf. lib. ii. 

f See the discourse on Zaleucus'* laws, B. II. Sect. 3- 

might 
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might have been content to rank it in the class of* 
our modem Oriental Tales^ as a matter of no con* 
sequence. But when we consider it as written 
when Rome was in its meridian of science and 
politeness ; and by an Author, whose acquaintance 
with the Greek tragic writers, had informed him of 
what belonged to a work or composition, we cannot 
but be shocked at so grotesque an assemblage of 
things : Unless we w^ould rather distrust our modem 
judgmenty and conclude the deformity to be only 
in appearance. And this, perhaps, we shall find 
to be the case: though it must be owned, the 
common opinion seems supported by Quintilian, 
the roost judicious critic of Antiquity, who thu3 
jgpeaks of our Author and his Work : Ut OvidiujB 
LASCiviRE in Metamorphosi solet, quem tamen 
excusare necessitas potest, res diversissimas 

IN SPECIEM UNIUS CORPORIS COLLIGENTEM *. 

But to determine on proper grounds, in this 
matter, we must consider the origin of the ancient 
fables in general. 

There are two opinions concerning it. 

I. The^r^^ is of such who think the fables con- 
trived, by the ancient Sages, for repositories of their 
mysterious wisdom ; and, consequently, that they 
are no less than natural^ morula and di'oine truths, 
fantastically disguised. Greg. Naz. characterizes 
these allegories well, where he calls them mm$trous 

* Instit. Orat. lib. iv. c. i. sub fin. 

explanations^ 
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explanatiotiSy without prmd^es^ m whidi tiiere is 
ncrthmg stable, but a way (tf interpretation wMch, 
if indulged, woidd enable you to voske any tUng 
out of any thing *^ But what must eternally dis* 
credit the fancy, that the first M ythologists wiem 
Aliegorists, is, that if they indeed invented these 
fables to convey under them naturalj morale and 
Svine truths, they must have been wise and virtuoi^ 
ffi«i, lovers of Mankind, and the friends of Sodety- 
But how win this character agree to the abominable 
lewdi^ess, injusdce, and impiety, with which most 
of these popular fables abound ; and which thej 
could not but foresee would (as in fact they did) 
€c»Tupt all the principles of moral practice. For 
bo& these reasons, therefore, we must concbade 
that a system winch gives us nothing for the moral^ 
but what, m Greg. Naz. observes, is uncertain, 
soundless aaid capricious ; while the Fable presaats 
nothing but what is absurd and obscene f , must be an 
aftcr-Aought employed to serve a purpose. How- 
ever, it was well for truth, that none of these ancient 
Aliegorists were able to do better ; that none of 
them entered upon their task with any thing like the 
force of our Bacon J ; the creative power of whose 

Ssmgiag ^ txi^i to fd<Ttf^tosf. Orat. iii. 

•f- — iffuv 31 irs to yoifmw ainoTTirov at^ to flrfoCfC^^VAeyor 

'il)iBfiw. lb. 

:^ In his Book^ Be sapientia veleram. 

gaiius 
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genius so nearly realized these inventions, as some* 
times to put us to a stand, wliether we should not 
prefer the riches and beauty of his imagination, to 
file poor and meagre Truth that lies at bottom. 

n. The other opinion of the origin of the fables, 
£3 that which supposes them to be the corruptions 
of civil history; and consequently, as having their 
foundation in real facts : And this is unquestionably 
the truth. But this system did not find so able an 
expositor formerly in Palcephatus, as the other more 
groundless conceit did of late in Bacon. It would 
lead me too far from my subject, to shew, in this 
place, which of the fables arose from the ambiguity 
qfwordsj ill translated from some eastern languages; 
which, from proper names ill understood; which, 
from the high figures of poetry^ were invented to 
affect barbarous minds; and which, from the politic 
contrivances of statesmen^ to tame and soften savage 
Manners: and how the universal passion of ad- 
juration procured an easy admittance into the 
3Qwnd, for all these various delusions. 

But we must not omit, that the followers of this 
better opinion are divided into two factions; One of 
which would have the ancient fables the corruption 
of PROFANE history only; the Other, only of 

f ACRED. 

This Last seems unsupported by every thing but 

an ill-directed zeal of doing honour to the Bible: 

For by what we can collect from Pagan, or even 

2 Jewish 
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Jewish writers, the history of the Hebrews was 
less celebrated, even less known, than that of any 
other people whose memory Antiquity hath brought 
down to us. But, known or unknown, it is some- 
what hard, methinks, that Greece must not be 
allowed the honour of producing one single Hero; 
but €dl must be fetched from Palestine. One ' 
would have thought the very number of the Gentile 
worthies, and the scarcity of the Jewish, might 
have induced our critics, in mere charity, to employ 
some home-spun Pagans, for Heroes of a second 
rate, at least But this, it seems, would look too 
like a sacrile^ous compromise. So, an expedient 
is contrived to lessen that disparity in their number: 
and Moses alone is discovered to be Apollo, Pan, 
Priapus, Cecrops, Minos, Orpheus, Amphion, Tire- 
sias, Janus, Evander, Romulus, and about some 
twenty more of the Pagan Gods atid Heroe?. So 
says the learned and judiciotts Mr. Huet * : who, 
not content to seize, as lawful prize, all he meets 
within the waste of fabulous times, makes cruel 
inroads into the cultivated ages of history, and will 
scarce allow Rome its own Founder f. 

Nay, so jealous are they of this fairy honour 
paid to Scripture, that I have met with those who 
thought the Bible much disparaged, to suppose 

* See note [P] at the end of this Book. 

f Si fidem sequimur historiae, fabulosa pleraque de 
to [Romulo] narrari. Prop. iv. c. 9. § 8. 

VoL.nL F any 
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any other origin of human sacrifices than the com- 
mand to Abraham, to offer up his son. The con- 
tending for so extraordinary an honour being not 
unlike that of certain Grammarians, who, out of 
due regard to tiie glory of former times, will not 
allow eitiier the great or small-pox to be of moderft 
growth, but vindicate those special blessings to thi» 
highly-favoured Antiquity. 

HhQ other party then, wha esteem the fables a 
corruption of Pagan history, appear in general to 
be right But the misfortune is, the spirit of systen* 
seems to possess these likewise, while they allow 
nothing to Jewish history : For, that reasoning, 
which makes them give the Egyptian and Phenician 
a share with the Grecian, should consequentially 
have disposed them to admit the Jewish into part- 
nership ; though It might perhaps contribute least 
to the common stock* And he who does not 
i^ee * that Philemon and Baucis is taken from the 
story of Lot, must be, very near, blincl : Thou^ 
he t who can discover the expedition of the Is- 
raelites 

** La fable de Philemon et de Baucis— les personages 
mxL% inconnus, et j'eri ai rien d'interessaat It en dire : 
car de penser avec Mr.Huet, qu'elle nous cache Thistoire 
des Aigiges qui ailerent visiter Al^aham, c'est une de cea 
imaginations hazard6es dans lesqudles ce savant prelat, 
&c. Banier, les Metam. d^vid. exfJic. des faUes 7, 8,. 
9, & JO. lib. \nu 

^f S^e Lavaur, one of the best and latest supp<»1:erft 
of this system, in his Histoire de la Fable confer^ 

avec 
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Sect. 3.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATE©. 6y 
raelites from Egypt to Palestine, in the faljle of 
the Argonauts, must certainly be gifted with the 
secmd-sight. 

Lastly, as it is the fault of thesc/to allow nothing 
to Jewi$h history, so it is the fault of both to allow 
nothing to the system of the Allegorists : for though 
without all question the main body of the ancient 
fables is the corruption of civil History, yet it is 
a^ cert9.in, that some few, especially of the late 
ones, were invented to convey physical and moral 

TRUTHS. 

Such was the original of the fables in general : 
But we must be a little more explicit concerning 
that species of them called the Metamorphosis. 

The metempsychosis was the method, the reli- 
gious ancients * employed to explain the ways of 
Providence; which, as they were seen to be unequal 
hercj were supposed to be set right hereafter. 

But 

avec rHistoire Saiijte.— — -Ainsi cette fable est touta 
composee des traditions que les Chanan^ens ou Pheni* 
ciens avoiat repandues dans leurs voyages. On y voit ^ 
des traits defigurezpar ces traditions, mais certaine- 
MENT pris de Thistoire des Israelites sous Moyse et 
sous Josu^. Cap. Jason Sc les Argonautes, k la fio. 

* But this being the voice of our common nature, 
it- is no wonder we should find the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis operating, as an old Opinion, amongsi 
the ^niastriicted natives of South America* See Char-r 
levoix's Hist, of Paraguay, vol. ii. p. 151. 

F2 
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But this inequality was never thought so great, as to 
leave no footsteps of a superintendency : For the 
people of old argued thus : If there were no ine- 
quality, nothing zvould want to be set right; and if 
there were nothing but inequality, there would be 
no one to set it right. So that a regular Providence, 
and none at all, equally destroyed their foundation 
of a future state. 

It being then believed, that a Providence was 
administered here as well as hereafter, though not 
with equal vigour in both states ; it was natural for 
them to suppose that the mode of it might be 
much the same, throughout. And as the way erf 
punishing, in a different state, was by a trammigra-^ 
tion of the soul; so in this^ it was by a transforma* 
tion of the body : The thing being the same, with 
<)nly a little difference in the ceremonial of the 
transaction : the soul in the first case going to the 
body ; and, in the latter, the body coming to the- 
soul : This being called the metamorphosis ; and 
That^ the metempsychosis. Thus, each made a part 
of the popular doctrine of Providence. And it is 
remarkable, that wherever the doctrine of transmi- 
gration was received, either in ancient or modem 
times, there the belief of transformafum hath pre- 
vailed likewise *. It is true, tliat in support of the 

♦ The modem eastern tales are foil of metamorphoses^ 
and it is to be noted that those people, before they em- 
braced Mahometanism, were Pagans, and believers of 
the metempsychosis. 

first 
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first part of this superstition. Reason only suffered ; 
in support of the latter, the Semes too were violated. 
But minds grossly passioned, never want attested 
facts to support their extravagances. What prin- 
cipally contributed to fix their belief of the meta-^ 
morpkosiswaSj in my opinion, the strong and dis- 
ordered imagination of a melancholy habit; a habit, 
more than any other, producing religious fear, and 
most affected by what it produces. There was a 
common distemper, arising from this habitj well 
Jcnown to the Greek physicians by the name of the 
JLYCANTHROPY ; whcrc the patient fancied himself 
turned into a wolf, or other savage animal. Why 
ihe disordered imagination should take this ply, is 
not hard to conceive, if we reflect that the metem- 
psychosis made part of the popular doctrine of Pro* 
vidence ; and that a metarmrphosis was, as we have 
said, the same mode of punishment, differing only 
in time and place. For the religious belief , we may 
be assured, would work strongly on a diseased fancy, 
raqked by a consciousness of crimes, to which that 
habit is naturally obnoxious ; and, as it did in the 
case of Nebuchadnezzar, make the patient conclude 
himself the object of divine justice. Indeed, Da^ 
meYs prediction of that monarch's disgrace, evidently 
shews it to have been the effect of divine vengeance; 
yet the circumstances of his punishment, as recorded 
in holy Writ, seem to shew, that it was inflicted by 
common and natural means. And that the vulgar 
BuperstitioD generally gives the bias to the career 

F 3 of 
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of a distempered mind, we have a familiar instance* 
No people upon earth are more subject to atrabilarc 
disorders than the English : Now while the tales 
of magicians, and their transformations, were be- 
lieved, nothing was more symptomatic in this dis- 
temper, than such fiancied changes by the power 
of witchcraft. But since these fables lost their 
terror, very different whimsies, we find, possess our 
melancholic people. 

These sickly imaginations therefore, proceeding 
from the impressions of the religious notion of the 
Tnetamorphosis, would in their turn add great credit 
to it ; and then any trifle would keep it up ; even 
an equivocal appellation ; which, I do not doubt, 
hath given birth to many a fable ; though to many 
more, it hath served only for an after-embellishment. 
But it is remarkable, that fabulous Antiquity itself 
assists us to detect its own impostures. For, although 
il generally represents the punishments for impiety, 
as actual transformations ; yet, in the famous story 
of the daughters of Proetus, it has honestly told us 
the case ; that it was no more than a deep melan- 
tholy^ iqflicted by Juno, which made them fancy 
themselves turned into heifers ; so the poet, 

" Proetides implerunt falsis mugitibus agros. 

and of this, Melampus cured them by a course of 
physic *. 

Thus 
* Proetides, Prceti, & Stenoboeae, sive Antiopa? se- 
cundum Homefum, filiae fuerunt, Lysippe, Ipponoe, 
I Cyrianassa. 
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Thus the Metamorphosis arose from the doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis; and was, indeed, a 
mode of it ; and, of course, a very considerable 
part of the Pagan theology * : So that we are not 
to wonder if several grave Writers made collections 
of them; such as Nicander, Boeus, Callisthenes, 
Dorotheus, Theodorus, Parthenius, and Adrian the 
sophist. Of what kind these collections were, we 
may see by that of Antonius Liberalis, who tran- 
scribed from them : Thence, too, Ovid gathered 
his materials ; and formed them into a poem on the 
most sublime and regular plan, a popular his- 
tory OF providence; carried down in as me- 
thodical a manner as the graces of poetry woul4 
allow, from the creation to his own times, through 

ithe 

Cyrianaasa, H« se cum praetulissent Jamoni in pul- 
chritudine ; vel, ut quidam volunt, cum esseat .anti^tites, 
ausse sunt vesti ejus aurimi detractum in usum suum 
convertere: ilia uata hunc furorem earum immisit 
mentibus ; ut putantes se vaccas in saltus abirent, et 
plerumque mugirent, et timerent aratia; q*ias Melam- 
pus, Amythaoms filius, pactS. mercede ut Cyrianassam 
uxorem cum parte regni acciperet, placat4 Junone, in- 
fecto fonte, ubi solitse ei*ant bibere, purgavit et in prip- 
tinum sensum reduxit. Servius in Bucol. Virgilii vi.48. 

* It plainly appears to have been in general credit, by 
its makhig the foundation of the following epigram, 
one of the finest in antiquity : 

*Ek ^anig ftB &eo) TEoiav ^6ov* he Se Tsi^oio 

J 4 
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the Egyptiat^, Phenician, Greek, and Ro- 
man histories : And this the elegant Paterculus 
seems to intimate, in the character he gives of the 
poet and his work *. 

Now the proper introduction, as well as foun- 
dation and support, of this kind of history, is a 
THEiSTiCAL cosMOGENY. Accordingly, we find 
our Poet, introduceth it with such a one. And this 
likewise in imitation of his Grecian Originals. 
Theopompus, by the account Servius gives of him, 
seems to have composed such a History, and so 
prefaced ; but on a more ingenious plan. He feigns 
that some of Midas's shepherds took the God, 
Silenus, asleep, after a debauch ; and brought him 
bound to their master. When he came into the 
Presence, his chains fell from him of their own ac- 
cord; and he answered to what was required of 
him, concerning nature and antiquity f. From 
hence (as Servius remarks) Virgil took the hint 
of his Silenus : the subject of whose song is so 
exact an epitome of the contents of the Meta- 
morphosis 

* Naso perfectissimi in forma opens sui. Hist. Rom» 
1. ii. c. 36 

t Sane hoc de Sileno non dicitur fictum a Virgilio, 
sed a Theopompo translatum. Is enim apprehensum 
Silenum a Midae regis pastoribus, dicit crapula maden- 
tem, et ex ea soporatum ; illos dolo adgressos dormien- 
tem vinxisse; postea vinculis sponte labentibus liberatum 
€t rebus naturalibus et antiquis Midae interroganti 
rcspondisse. Serv. ad Eclog. vi. 13, 
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MORPHOSis of Ovid, tiiat amongst the ancient titles 
of that Eclogue, the name of Metamorphosis was 
one; which therefore makes it worth considering; 

*^ Namque can^bat uti magnum per inane coacta 
" Semina, &c. ^ 

" et ipse tener mundi concreverit orbis. 

" Hinc lapides Pyrrhae jactos, Saturnia regna, 

'* Caucasiasq; refert volucres, furtumq; Promethei — 

** Turn Phaetontiadas musco circumdat amarae 

" Corticis 

" Quid loquar aut Scyllam Nisi, quam fama secuta est, 
*^ Candida succinctam latrantibus inguina monstris, 

'* Dulichias vexasse rates 

** Aut ut mutatos Terei narraverit artus :" ^c. 

Here we have ihe formation of the worlds the 
golden age^ and the original and renovation of man ; 
together with those ancient fobles which taught the 
government of the Gods, and their punishment 
of impiety, by the change of human, into brutal 
and vegetable forms. It is evident from hence, that 
both the Latin poets drew from one source ; and 
particularly from Theopompus : whom Virgil hath 
epitomised ; and Ovid paraphrased. And if Ovid 
neglected to borrow a great beauty from his ori- 
ginal, to adorn his own poem; Virgil (which is 
much more surprising) by deviating, in one mate- 
rial circumstance, from their common source, hath 
committed a very gross blunder. Ovid, in ne- 
glecting to lay the scene of his History in the ad- 
venture 
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venture of Midas's shepherds ; »nd so disabling 
himself from making Silenus the Narrator through* 
out, hath let slip the advantage of giving his sacred 
History die sanction of a divine Speaker, and, by 
4hat means, of tying the whole composition together 
in the most natural and artful manner. But then 
Virgil, either in fondness to the philosophy of 
Epicurus, or in compliment to Varus, who was 
of that School, instead of making his Cosmogeny 
theistical (as without doubt Theopompus did, and 
we see, Ovid hath done) from whence the popular 
history of Providence naturally followed, hathnaade 
it the product of blind Atoms ; 

- - - ** per inane coacta 
" Semina," 

from whence nothing naturally follows, but Fate or 
Chance. i\nd yet Virgil talks like a Theist (indeed, 
because he talk5 after Theist^) of the renovation 
of Man, the golden Age, and the punishment of 
Prometheus. Servius seems to have had some 
obscure glimpse of this absurdity, as appears from 
his embarras to account for the connection 
between the Epicurean origin of the world, and the 
religious fables which follow. In his note on the 
wOTds hinc lapides Pyrrhce jactos, he says, — 
^' quaestio est hoc loco: nam, relictk prudentibus 
" rebus de mundi origine, subito ad fabulas tran- 
*' situm fecit Sed dicimus, aut exprimere eum 
^' voluisse sectam Epicuream, quae rebus seriis 

" semper 
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" semper inserit *ooluptates: aut fabulis plenis ad- 
** mirationis puerorum corda mulcere." 

The old Scholiast, we see, was much a stranger 
to that conceit of Catrous, that as Epicurus's 
Physics are followed in the origin of the Worid, 
so his Morals are explained in the Fables. With- 
out doubt, Servius thought it absurd to suppose 
that the Poet would explain the most obnoxious 
part of Epicuruss Philosophy (his Physics) so 
clearly J and the useful part (his Morals) so obscurely. 
— However, in other respects, the Eclogue is full 
of beauties. 

On the other hand, Ovid not only found advan- 
tages in making his Cosmogeny t heist ical, but im-- 
proved what he found with wonderful art. De- 
scribing the formation of man to be from earthy he 
shuts up his account in these beautiful lines, 

" Sic modo quae fuerat rudis, et sine imagine Tellies 
*Mnduit ignotas hominum, conversa^guras;' 

Insinuating that this was the first of those changes 
which he had promised to speak of; and thereby 
finely preparing his Reader for the following con- 
versions of Men into brutes, stocks, stones, and the 
several elements, by shewing that they were only 
returned into that, out of which they had been^taken, 
by a no less surjwrising metamorphosis. 

But to go back to his Poem. Now although, 
to adorn and eoixY&Ek his Subject, he hath foUoinred 
the bent of his disposition, in filling it with the love* 

stories 
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stories of the Gods; which, too, their Traditions 
had made sacred; yet he always keeps his end in 
view, by taking frequent occasion to remind his 
reader, that those punishments were inflicted by 
the Gods, for impiety. This appears to have been 
the usual strain of the writers of metamorphoses 
^^As long as th^ preserved their piety to the GodSj 
they were happy *, being the constant prologue to 
a tragic story. So that, what Palaephatus says of 
the mythologic poets in general, may with a peculiar 
justness be applied to Ovid : The poets (says he) 
contrived fables of this kindy to impress on their 
hearers a reverence for the Gods f. 

But this was not all. Ovid, jealous, as it were, 
of the secret dignity of his Work, hath taken care, 
towards the conclusion, to give the intelligent reader 
the master-key to his meaning. We have observed, 
that though the metempsychosis was universally 
taught and believed long before the time of Py* 
THAteORAS ; yet the greatness of his reputation, 
and another cause, we shall come to presently, 
made it afterwards to be reckoned amongst his 
peculiar doctrines. Now Ovid, by a contrivance, 
which for its justness and beauty may be compared 
with any thing in Antiquity, seizes this circumstance, 
to instruct his reader in these two important points : 

'^ "Axpt ftey Sv d»$ htfjutp^ di^/jum mm. Ant Liberalii 
Met. c. xi. 

pai Xfliwiv di ti diTof, De incred. Hist. c. 3. 

1. That 
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1. TTiof his poem is a popular history of Providence z 
And 2. That the Metempsychosis was the original 
of the Metamorphosis. For in the conclusion of 
his book, he introduceth Pythagoras, teaching and 
explaining the transmigration of things to the 
people of Crotona. This was ending his Work 
in that just philosophic manner, which the degance 
of pure and ancient wit required. 

The Abb6 Banier, not entering into this beautiful 
contrivance, is at a loss * to account for Ovid's 
bringmg in Pythagoras, so much out of course. 
The best reason he can assign, is that the poet 
having finished the historical metamorphosis, -goes 
on to the natural ; which Pythagoras is made to 
deliver to the Crotoniates. But this is not fact, 
but hypothesis : The poet had not^ finished the 
historical metamorphosis : for having gone through 
the epbode of the natural change of things^ he 
re-assumes tiie proper subject of his work, the 
historical^ or morale metamorphosis, through the 
remaining part of the last book ; which ends witlj 
the change of Caesar into a comet. Had not Ovid, 
therefore, introduced Pythagoras, for the purpose 
here assigned, we should hardly have found him in 
this place; but in the Greek divisiony to which he 
properly belonged. Where the famous circum* 
stance of his golden thigh, and the exhibition 
of it at the Olympic Games, would have afforded 
a very artful and entertaining Episode, in a narrative 
* Met de Ovid, et des Expl Hist. torn. iii. 

of 
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of a Change begun and left unfinished ; a proof 
of the truth of the doctrine of the Metamorphosis^ 
at least as strong as that which the Alchymists 
bring for the reality of the transmutation of Metals, 
from the Nails, half gold and half iron, now to be 
seen in the Cabinets of the German Virtuosi. 

What hath been said, I suppose; will tend to 
^ve us a different and higher notion of this ex- 
traordinary WORK : and lessen our surprise at the 
Author's presumption, in so confidently predicting 
immortality to his performance : 

** Jamque opus exegi, quod nee Jovis ira, nee ignis, 
** Nee poterit ferrum, nee edax abolere vetustas." 

To proceed with our subject. From what hath 
been said of Pythagoras's character, it appears, 
that he taught several doctrines which he did not 
believe; and cultivated opinions merely on account 
of their utility. And we have the express testi- 
mony of Timaeus Locrus, that, in the number of 
these lattery was the popular doctrine of the me-t 
tempsychosis. This very ancient Pythagorean, after 
having said *, that the propagating the doctrine of 
a future state of rewards and. punishments, was 
necessary to society, goes on in this manner : " For 
" as we sometimes cure tlie body with unwhole- 
" some remedies, when such as are most whole^ 
" some have no effect; so we restrain those minds 
" hy false relations, which will not be persuaded 

* Sec the Fiwt Section of this Book» 
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" by the truth : There is a necessity therefore of 
" instilling the dread of those foreign torments. 
^ As that the soul shifts and changes its habitation; 
** that the coward is ignominiously thrust into the 
" body of a woman; the murderer imprisoned 
" within the furr of a savage ; the lascivious con- 
** demned to invigorate a boar or sow ; the vain 
" and inconstant changed into birds; and the 
^ slothful and ignorant into fishes. The dispen- 
^* sation of all these things is committed in the 
*^ second period, to Nemesis the Avenger ; together 
^ with the infernal Furies, her Assessors, the In- 
^* specters of human actions; to whom God, the 
^^ sovereign Lord of all things, hath committed the 
** govemipent of the world, replenished with Gods 
** and Men, and other animals; all which were 
" formed after the perfect model of the eternal and 
** intellectual ideas *." 

* *£lg yog ra au(jt^» voo-uho't tsoKa vyia^ofA^^ tixa |t*J Bifoi 
*rdtg uyiEiyolaroig' St« rag tj^vpc^ aTTslgyojULeg -J/ft/JsVi >Joyoiq^ una 
Ijoi SyfBca &saBi(rr T^eyoiylo ^ avalkaiag ^ TIMnPIAI HENAI, 
mg fAsls^uofjiivav rav ^vx^f '^^^ /^^ hiXav, ig ywainka CKavia, 
9off t/^ffv SK^iiofjLiva* roiv Si fjuou^ivuVj ig ^nftoiv dfialuy tsorl 
Mi>M0'i¥' Tafvav y kg svav 5 Ktx'Trgaiv fAOppag* xk^m dk kJ fislsi^anf, 
Bg Wiqv&v atgovopuiv' a^Zv SI ^ aw^dtclavj ofJuzGav n >^ cmnfrxijy, 
ig T«y T«v bvi^m lie<xv aTravla Se ravja kv hJlspa wf^oSo) Ji 
Nkfjteo'ig ffw^vtpivty avv Sai/>(>0(rt ma^aiAvaioig x^ovioig re, roT^ 
tTTOTflcug Tuv avOgamvav olg o *adv%y aytimv Seo^ STrir^e^^t 
iiohaio'iv HOtTfM' <TVfA7CB'?t^(6)fxsva) h ^taiv re x) ayd^^a;y, r^ rt 
4^^6)v ^6av' tea ScJa/wa/j/ijIflw m(yi sImvu rav agirav fWe©- 
mmta ^ vonlS. Pe Anima Mundi^ sub fin. 

Timaeus'5 
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Timseus s testimony is precise; and^ as this notion 
of the metempsychosis was an inseparable part of 
the doctrine of a fiiture state of rewards and pu- 
nishments, if the Pythagoreans disbelieved the one, 
they must necessairily reject the other. 

But, here it qaay be proper to explain, and inforce 
a distinctioriy which, by being totally overlooked, 
hath much embarrassed the whole matter. 

The doctrine of the m^tempsychosiSj as it signified 
a moral designation of ProvidencCj came originally 
from Egypt J and was, as we have said, believed by 
all mankind. But Pythagoras, who had it, with the 
rest of the world, from thence, gave it a new modi^ 
fication, and taught, " that the successive transition 
of the soul into other bodies, was physical, necessary, 
and exclusive of all moral considerations whatever." 
This is what Diogenes Laertius means, when he 
tells us, " That Pythagoras was reported to be 
" the FIRST who taught the migration of the soul^ 
*^ from one body to another, by a physical net 
" CEssiTV *.'* This doctrine was, indeed, pecu-^ 
liarly his, and in the nuipber of the esoterics, 
delivered in bis School, to be believed. 

How destructive this proper Pythagoric notion 
of the metempsychosis was to the doctrine of a 
future state of rewards and punishments, Ovid, 
who well understood the secret of the distinction, 

* TLpmrov ii pouri rovrov avo^vcu riv ^vx^v KTEIAON 
ANAFKHS AMEIBOTSAN, ja?^le a>^ii hhTaGat ^ioii 

li. viii. ^ 14. 

evidently 
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evidently perceived, where he makes Pythagoras, 
in deHvering the esoteric doctrine of his school to 
the Crotoniates, reject a future state of rewards 
and punishments, on the very principle of ki$ 
tywn metempsychosis, though the general metempsy* 
chosis was an inseparably and essential part of 
that state : 

" O genus attonitum gelidae formidine mortis. 
Quid Styga, quid tenebras, et nomina vana timetis, 
Materiem vatum, falsique piacula mundi ? 
Corpora, sive rogus flamm^, seu tabe vetustas 
Abstulerit, mala posse pati non uUa putetis. 
Morte carent animae : SEMPERque priore relictd 
Sede, novis domibus * habitant vivuntque receptas. 

The not attending to this distinction^ hath much 
perplexed even the best modem writers on the 
subject of Pythagoras. Mr. Dacier, in his life of 
that philosopher, when he comes to speak of the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, advances crudely, 
tliat all Antiquity have been deceived in thinking 
Pythagoras really believed it. And, for his warrant 
quotes the passage from TtmauSy given above. Mr. 
Le Clerc -f, scandalized at this assertion, aflSrms as 
crudely, that he did believe it ; and endeavours to 
prove his point by divers arguments, and passages 
of ancient writers. In which di3pute, neither of 
them being aware of the two different kinds of 
Metempsychosis^ each of them have with much 

L. XV. t Bibl. Choitie, torn, x. art. ii. sect. 5. 

Vol. III. , G confusion, 
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S3 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book m. 
confuhion, taken of tlie true and fyise in tfab question^ 
and divided it between them. Dacier was surely 
in tbe right, in supposing Pythagoras did not 
believe the Metempsychosis^ as driivered by his 
disciple Tinueus ; but as certainly in the wrong to 
conclude from thence, that he believed none at ailL 
And Le Clerc was not mistaken in thinkii^ the 
philosopdier did believe some sort of Metempsy^ 
chosis; but apparently in an error in supposing 
tliat it was the popular and moral nodon of it. 
In a. word, the proofs which Dacier brings, conclude 
only against Pythagoras's believing a moral trans- 
miration ; and those Le Clerc opposes, conclude 
only for his believing a natural one. While neither, ' 
as we say, apprehending tliere were two kinds, the 
one common to all, the other peculiar to that Phi- 
losopher, they have both fallen into great mistakes. 

Let me ^ve an instance from Le Clerc ; as it 
will contribute in general to illustrate the subject, 
and, at the snme time, throw light on the latter 
part of the passage, we have but now quoted from 
TimtEus. Dacier had urged that passage to prove 
Pythagoras did not believe the Metempsychosis ; 
and Le Clerc had urged it, to prove he did; 
l)ecause tlie author in conclusion expressly affirms, 
that^ the dispe7isatiqn of the Meteinpsychosis is com- 
mitted in the second period to Nemesis the avenger. 

AttxHx Si roc\)r» h 5t\!\i^^ ZFipiS^a i liifAitn^ 2TN- 

AIEKPINE. Ijd Clerc says, / ha^e translated these 
worlds verbatirny thai the reader may see he talks 
,:. .. U - ^. . seriously. 
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Sects] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 83 
Hrkmsly *. But whoever reads the whole passage; 
which ^ipressly speaks of the doctrine as useful 
and not as true^ will be forced to own, that by 
the phrase, Neraesis decrees, is meant, it must be 
taught that Nemesis decrees. But this circum- 
stance of Nemesis is remarkable; and enough to 
put the matter out of (question. There were two 
kinds, as we have said, of the Metempsychosis^ 
which the Pythagoreans taught ; the moral and the 
fiatural. The latter they believed, the first they 
only preached. So that Timaeus speaking here 
of the Metempsychosis as a fable, useful for tlie 
people to credit; lest the reader should mistake 
him as meaning the natural, he adds the circum- 
stance of Nemesis, the poetical Avenger of the 
crimed of men, to confine all he had said, to the 
moral Metempsychosis. 

To support what i§ here observed, it may not be 
improper to insert the sentiments of somp of the 
most considerable of Pythagoras's DiscjipLEs on 
lliis point : which I shall transcribe from my very 
learned Frlei^ the i^utlior of the Critical Inpdry 
into the Opinions and Practices of the ancient Flu- 
losophers: where the reader may see them admi- 
rably w^ explained, and defended from a deal of 
idle clncane. Plutarch tells us ^^ that £mp£- 
" DOCLES held death to be a separation of the 

* J*ai ttaduit ces derQieres paroles de Tim^e mot 
pour mot, h&n que Ton put voir, quHl |>arleserieusemeut. 
Kbh Chottie; torn. x. p. 193. 

2 " fitly 
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f* fiery substance from the other parts, and there- 
f' fore supposed that death was common to the 
^* soul and body '*•" 

. Sextus Empiricus sayS, " it is evident that 
-" ^Epicurus stole his principles from the poets. As 
^* to that famous tenet of his, that death is nothing 
»^* to uSy he borrowed it from Epicharmus, who 
" says, I neither look upon the act of dying, or 
" the state that succeeds it, as of any consequence 
•*' and imjwrtance to //?ef." 

Plutarch Hkewise, in his consolation to JpolloniuSf 
cites the following words of EpicHAtiMUs : " TTie' 
;" parts of which you are composed will be separated 
" at death ; and each will return to the place from 
^' which it originally came. The earth will be re- 
" stored to earth, and the spirit will ascend upwards; 
" what is there terrible or grievous in this;};?" 

* *EfjL7r£^0)c>yYi; Tov ^avixloy yefsvric&ai Jia;(^a)f ;(r/AOV rat wi/^ruJag, 

si uv h o-uyKpia-i; tw avQpoo'jrcii oruvtraQn' wre kaSk t5to hoivov 

' mat rov havxlov arufjuxlog »J ^'^x^^* ^^ Plac. c. 25. Cicero 

says, EATipedocles animunqi esse censet cordi suffusum 

* sanguinem. 1 Tusc. 9. alluding to Empedocles's own 
- wo|:ds in that famous verse : , . . 

Alpix yap av^poiTTOig 'ssipiuipiiiy hi vonfJM. 

* -+ 5 31 *BmIk^^o^ ^nyparai ra Kparira ruv ^ofjucarcoy ^a^a 
-IPwrfKij' ompTray^i); — r — tov Je ^avalov irt iJcv In 'zs^og hf*cif, 
j^ ETTixo^of/,^ aur^ m^offiAifmmtv'^ tiirm anoBamv n rsBvavM u 

iMi J<ap£f«. ad Gram. § 273. 

.: X ^"^^f ll K *E9r/x«f|!*®" <n/yBHpi9n, ^tjAy ^isicgl&n xj ainiy^sv o&m 
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As for this ascent of the spirit upwards, Lucres 
tius will explain it ; 

Cedit enim retro, de terra quod fuit ante, 

In terras: et quod missum est ex cetheris oris, 

Id rursum coeli rellatum templa reccptant. Lib. ii; 

Teles, another follower of Pythagoras, thus 
addresses himself to one' grieved and afflicted for 
the loss of a deceased friend; "You complain 
" (says he) tliat your friend will never exist more. 
^* But remember, that he had no existence ten 
" thousand years ago, tliat he did not live in the 
*^ time of the Trojan war, nor even in much later 
^^ periods. This, it seems, does not move you : all 
^^ your concern is, because he will not exist for thp 
^* future*." Epicuru3 uses the very same language 
on the same occasion ; 

Respice item quam nil ad nos ante acta vetustas 
Teipporis aeterni fuerit, quam nascimur ante. 
Hqc igitur nobis speculum natura futuri 
Temporis exponit, post mortem denique nostram. 

X..ucr. 1. iij. 
So far, my learned friend, 

II. Plato is next in order : He likewise greatly 
affected the character of Lawgiver \ and actually 

♦ *Akk ht£Ti irou* nie yaf Sv f/iv^iosiv ^t(^, «3* iwi rS 
Tf«*«f > *^fi f^^ Taj 'sr^o^d'Jr'XHi en, av i' STri fjilv rttrav in 
ax^, ori Se us ynpov in^ irat, iua-xtgcimi^n Stobs&us Mor. 
Ec. c. io6. 

c 3 composed 
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composed laws for sever^ people, as the Syracusians 
and Cretans • but with what kind of spirit we itniy 
judge, by his refusing that employment for the The* 
bans and Arcadians, as soon as h^ understood they 
were averse to equality of possessions *. The truth 
is, his philosophic chariacter, which was always pre-^ 
dominant (as in Pythagoras thie legislative) gave his 
politics a cast qf refinement which made his schemed 
^f Government very impracticable, and eveti un- 
hatural. So that, though his knowledge of niankind 
was indeed great and profound, and therefore highly- 
commended by Cicero f? yet his finerdrawn Specu* 
lations brought him at length into such contempt as 
*a waiter of politics, that Josephus tell^ u^, notwith^ 
standing he xvas so high in glory and admiration 
lamongst the Greeks, above the rest of the Philor 
sophei'Sy for his superior virtue, and po^er of eto- 
quence, yet he was openly laughed at, and UtieHy 
ridiculed^ by those who pretended to any profound or 
high kncfwkdge of politics J. 

The only Greek masters he followed, were Pytba- 

^ras and Socmtes: These he much admired. 

From the first, he took his fondness for geometry, 

* See ^liaq. Vjtr. Hist. 1. ii. c. 4a. 

t Dcus ille noster Plato in wo^iJfwt. See B, ii. § 3. 

fiKoa^o^ix ydovorof, inri rw ipaaTiovlav ^eimf iivau rot woTMtHOy 
i4iKpS isTv x^^ai6fAiy(^, ' xj iWAtajSa^Ev©- ZuHtSu. CoQt. Ap. 
l.ii. I3I, 

his 
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bis ^aticism <^ numbers, his tunbidon for law* 
givmg, wd the doctrine -of the Mete^npsychosis : 
From the laJtter, the stndy of morals, and the mode 
<ii digputing. 

This was a nu>astrous tnis-alliance ''^ : I inean, 
the iiKorporatiBg into one Philosophy, the doctrines 
of two such discordant Schools : the first of which 
^qgaF^lized in the most sublime questions of nature; 
the other gave up tlie most vulgar, as inscrutable. 
The Philosopher of Samqs aimed at glory; tlie 
Legislator of Samos followed utility ; but the simpk 
^ Moralist of Athens laboured ^ter truth. 

We Boed oot therefore any lon^r wonder at the 
obscurity which Plato's frequent contradictions 
throw over his writings. It was caused not only by 
the double doctrine^ a practice common to all the 
Philosophers ; but likewise by the joint profession 
of two jBUcb contrary Philosophies. This effejpt 
could not €^cape the observation of Eusebiu^: 
Hear then (says be) the Greeks thejuselves^ by their 
best and most pmcerfui ^eaker^ now r^ecting^ and 
mw ^gain .adopM^ the cables t^ 

However it was the abstruse philosophy of Py th^.- 
^ras with which be was most takeii. Eor the 3ake 

* See notefP] at the end of thb Book, 

HadwI&'j roSi y h vaJ^v uffVowfJLevH tv$ fjiiBag. Praep. Evang. 
p. 47.Steph. Ed. Sec above, p. 52, &c. and wbat will 
be further said on ihk inat?ter, in note [M] at the eti4 

of this Book. : ; : ' 

4 of 
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of this, he assumed also the legislative part ; and in 
imitation of his master, travelled into Egypt; where 
he was initiated into the Mysteries of the priest- 
hood. It w{^ this which made X^aophon, th^ 
faithful follower of Socrates, say, that Plato had 
adulterated the pure and simple philosophy of their 
Master; and was in love with Egypt, and the 
port^tous wisdom o/* Pythagoras *. And even oc- 
casioned Socrates himself, on reading his romantic 
Dialogues, to exclaim, Ye Gods, what a heap of lies 
has this young man placed to my account f ! 

But of all the Egyptian inventions, and Pytha- 
goric practices, nothing pleased him more than that 
of the double doctrine, and the division of his. 
auditors ihto the exoteric and esoteric classes : He 
jnore professedly than any other, avowing those 
principles, on which that distinction lyas founded ; 
$uch ss^'-^That it is for the benefit of mankind, that 
they should be qftcfi deceived^— That there are some 
truths not ft for the people to know — That the 
' world is mt to be entrusted with the true notion ^f 
Crod^ and more openly philosophizing upon that 
distinction, in his writings. Thus, iq his books 

* p{ Laws (which we shall see presently were of tbe 
exoteric kind) he defends f;he popular opigion, 

Piog. Laert. 1. iii. 1 35. 

* ^ which 
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which held the aim, moon, stars, and earth, to bp 
Gods, against the theory of Anaxagoras, Whi^ 
laught the sun was a mass of fire, the moon an 
habitable earth, 8^c, Here, his objection to the 
NEW PHILOSOPHY (as hc calls it) is, that it was ^, 
an inlet to atheism ; for the common people, wheq 
they once found these to be no Gods which they ha4 
received for such, would be apt to conclude, there 
were none at all; but in his Cratylus, which jvas 
of the esoteric kind, he laughs at their Forefathers, 
for worshipping the sun and stars, as Gods. 

In a word, the Ancients thought this distinction 
of the double doctrine, so necessary a key to Plato's 
writings, that they composed discourses on it. Nu- 
menius, a Pythagorean and Platonist both in one, 
wrote a treatise (now lost) of tke^ secret doctrines 
(that is, the real opii^ions) of Plato * ; which would 
probably have given much light to this question, 
had the question wanted it., But Albinus, an old 
Platonist, hath, in some measure, supplied this loss, 
by his Introduction to the Dialogues of Platof. From 
which it appears, that those very books, whcne 
Plato most dwells on the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments, are all of the exoteric 
kind. To this, it hatli been said, that some of these 
were of the political and civil kind : and so saj' I; 

f litp) T«y n;^^Tajv^ iTTQ^^nruv, Teste Euseb, 1. xiii. 
p. 4, 5. Pra?p. Evang. 

+ Apud Fabric. Bjbl. Grsec. lib. iii. c. a. 

but 
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iHjt nevertheless of the txoteriCy callol poUtlcaly 
from their subject, and €TOterieal from their man- 
ner of handling it. But if tiie nature of the sub* 
ject will not teach these objectors that dt must needs 
be handled exoterically, Jamblicbuss authority 
must decide bet^i^ecai us; who, in bis life of Pytha- 
goras * hath used political in the sense of exoterical: 
And in that class, Albinus ranks f tlie Criton, Ph»do, 
Minos, Symposium, Laws, Epistles, Epinomis, Me- 
tiexenuB, Clitophon, and Philebus. 

There is an odd passage in Cicero J, which 
seems to regard the Phaedo in the light of a mere 
expta^k composition, so far as it concerns the doc- 
trine of a future state of rewards and punishmeiUs. 
lib& midltor h advised to read the Phaedo, to con-^ 
fom his belief in this point: to which he replies, 
Feci meherculcy Sg quid&n stepius; scd n:pscio 
tluoMorjo, dum lego assentior: cum posui Ubnmiy 
dg mccum ipse de immortalitate animorum ccepi 
vogitarey assensio omms ilia elabitur. The only 
Teasbnable account I can give of this reflection, 
(for to suppose it an imitation of something like it 
in the Phiedo itself applied to a very different 
purpose, givee us none at all) I say the cmly reason-* 
^B account is, that the Phaedo being an exoWic 
flialogue, and written for the people, was held 
amongst the learned, in the rank of a philosophical 
l-omance: but while one of these better sort of 

♦ Sect. 150. t Sect, 5. % Tusc. Disp. l.i. c. 5- 

readers, 
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readers, is very intent on such a work, a master- 
piece, like this, for composition and eloquence, he 
becomes so captivated with the charms and allure* 
tnents of these graces, that he forgets, for a moment 
the hidden meaning, and falls into the vulgar deceit 
But having thrown aside tiie book, grown cool, and 
reflected on those principles concerning God and 
the soiilyheXA in common by tl)e Philosophers (of 
which more hereafter) all the bright colouring dis- 
appears, and the gaudy vision shrinks from his em- 
trace. A passage in Seneca's EphtleSj will explain, 
and seems to support, this interpretation. Quo^ 
modo mokstus est J xjcvuiivvM somnium videnti, 
gui excitat ; atifert enim voluptatem, etiamsi fal'- 
partly effcctum tamen verce habentem; sic epistola 
tua mihi fecit injuriam; revocavit enim me cogita- 
tioni aptcB traditum, 8g itiiruniy si Ucuisset, ulterius. 
Juvabai de aeternitate animarum qiuzrerey imo 
mehercule credere- Gredebam enim facile opinioni'- 
bus magnornm virorum, rem gratissimam promit- 
tentium magis quam probantium ! Ddbam me spei 
tant^e. Jam dram Jastidio mihi^ jam reUquias 
iEbtatis infracts contemnebam^ in immensum illud 
tempus 8s in possessionem omnis avi transit urus: 
cum subito ^uperrectus sum, epistola tua accepta^ 
Sg tarn BELLUM soM^iVM perdidi*. 

The Platonic philosophy being then entirely 
Pythagorean in the point in question, and this 
latter fejecting tlie doctrine of a future statje of 

* Epist. 102, 

re\yards 
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revvards and punishments, we might fairly conclude 
them both under the same predicament 

But as Plato is esteemed the peculiar patron 
of this doctrine ; chiefly, I suppose, on his being 
ihtjirst who brought b,easo^s for the eternity 
of the soul * ; on this account, it will be proper to 
be a little more particular, ' 

1. First then, it is very true, that Plato hath 
argued much for the eternity ^ or, if you will, for the 
immortality of the soul. But to know what sort 
of immortality he meant, we need only consider < 
'what sort of arguments he employs. Now these, 
which he was so famous for inventing and inforcing, 
were natural and metaphysical^ taken from the essence 
and qualities of the soul; which therefore concluded 
only for its permanency : and this he certainly be- 
lieved -f. But for any moral arguments^ from which 
only a future state of rewards and punishments 
can be deduced, he resolves them all into tradition, 
and the religion of his country. 

2. As the, inventing reasons for the immortality 
of tlfie soul, was one cause of his being held the 

* Tuscul. Disp. 1. i. c. 17. Primum de animorum 
^T»RNiTATE HOTi solumseusisseideni quod Pythagoras, 
sed E ^ T I o N E M etiam attulisse. 

f Tot rationes attulit [Plato] ut velle ceteris, sibi 
ceit^ persuasisse videatur. Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1. i. c. 21. 
' KaJaTTip vifA^ 'waxf <©- yJiyu, as he expresses it in has 
twidfth book of Laws. . ^ 

great 
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great patron of tliis doctrine; so another^ waa lii? 
famous refinement (for it was indeed his) of the 
fiatural Metempstfckosis, the peculiar notion of Ae 
Pythagoreans. This fiatural Met anpsychosis v^as, 
as we have said, that the mccessive transition of 
the soul fnto other bodies was physical and necessary^ 
and exclusive of all moral designation what$oeve7\ 
Plato, on receiving this opinion from his master, 
gave it this additional improvement; that those 
changes and transitions were the purgations of im^ 
pure mindSy unfit y by reason of the pollutions they 
had contractedy to reascend the place from whence 
they camcy and rejoin that SuBsxANCEyro/w whence 
they were discerped; and consequently, that pure 
immaculate souls were exempt from this trammi- 
gration. Thus Plato's Metempsychosis (whicb was 
as peculiarly his, as the other was PythagarasV} 
seemed indeed to have some shadow of a uioral 
designation in it, which his master's had not : nieither 
did it, like that, necessarily subject all to it, without 
distinction ; or for the same length of time;. In 
this then they differed : But how much they agreed 
in excluding the notion of all future state of reward 
and punishment, will be seen, wheTi in the nei^t 
section we come to shew what a kind of Oxistence 
it was which Pythagoras and Plato affordf d to the 
soul, when it had rejoined that universal suisxANci^ 
from which it had been discerped. i 

We have now explained the three sorts of Me^ 
temp^chosis ;— The popular ^r-That vvhich was 

peculiar 
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pecuSar to Pythagoras ; and lastly, That peculiar to 

I^lato. The not distinguishing the Platonic from 

the Pythagoric; and both, from the Popular, has 

occasioned even the Ancients to write with much 

obscurity on thb matter. What can be more inex^r 

plicable and contradictory than tlie account Servius 

Bath given of it? ^^ Sciendum, non omnes animas 

" ad corpora reverti. Aliqu© enim propter vit© 

** merita non redeunt propter malam vitam ; aliqusp^ 

** propter fati necessitatem." In JEn. vi. ver. 713^ 

Here, he has jumbled into oncy as the current docr 

trhic of the Metempsychosis^ tliese three different 

and distinct sorts; aliqu^ propter vita meuita 

nw redetmty belonging to the popular notion; aliquot 

redeimt propter fati necessitatem, belongiog to 

Pyth agoras's; ^iM aliquce propter malam viiam^^ 

to Plato's. 

3. However it is very true, that Plato in hjs 
writih ^ inculcates the doctrine of a future state 
of r«? rards and punishments : but this, always in 
the gi OSS sense of the populace : that the souls 
cj^ ill i^ncn descended into asses and szvine; — that 
the un initiated lay in mire and fdth ; — that 
there tare three Judges of hell: and talks much of 
Styx, Co cytus, Acherpn, ^c. and all so seriously *, 
as shews he had a mind to be believed. But did 
lie indeed 1, believe ihese fSbles ? We may be assured 
ht did na^: for being tlie most spiritualized of the 

* l^n bis Gor^^Pbcedo, and Republic. 

Pliilosophers, 
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PhilcKsophers, had he really credited b. future sta^ 

of rewards and punishments, he would have refined 

and purified it, as he did the doctrine of the eternity 

of the sonl, which he certainly believed. But be 

has as good as told us what he really thought of 

the matter, in his Epimmis; where, writing of tha 

eonditicNi of a good and wise man after death^^ he 

says, of whomy both in jxst and in earnest, 

2 constantly c^^rm, that when such a one shall have 

finished his destined course by deaths he shall at his 

dissciutum be stript of those many senses which he 

here et^oyed; and then only participate of one simple 

lot or condition. And^ of many, as he was hercy 

being become one, he shall be happy, wise, and 

blessed*. In this passage, I understand Ptato 

secretly to intimate, that, when he was injest^ he 

held the future happiness of good men in a peculiar 

and distinct existence, which is the popular and moral 

notion of a future state : but, when in earnest^ he 

held, that this existence was not personal or peculiar, 

but a common life^ without distinct sensations; 

a resolution into the tJ «v. And it is remarkable, 

that ih^ whole sentence has an elegant ambiguity, 

eapal4e of either meaning. For -ztoMw^ atVSuViwt 

may either signify our many passions and appetites^ 

'fig rm roihm th aim (mpat asaTnitcrtiy x^3)v kunwtf imOmi^f 
i, fjLnrs fMiex^ ^< *sf(i?\>MV totc KaQuTrif vuv cdoin^uvj fAta^ rt 
lioiqag fjc^eiT^pora fMvov, y^ hi 'aoro^ ha ytMrOi tSSaiiiwi n 
itna-im X; ff9fmdkv ifita >^ f^oHafm, Sub fin* 

pr 
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or our many cogitations. To deny we have the 
Jirst of these in a future state, makes nothing 
against a distinct existence ; but to deny the second^ 
does. Ilis disciple Aristotle seems to have under- 
stood him as meaning it in this latter sense, when 
in earnest; and has so paraphrased it as to exclude 
all peculiar existence *. ' There is the same am- 
biguity in iH nroXxZv ?v«, which may either signify, 
that, of his many sensations, he hath only one left, 
tiic feeling happiness ; or that, from being a part, 
and in the number of many individuals of the same 
species, he is become one, and entire, by being 
joined to, and united with the universal nature. 
Plato aifirms all this still more plainly, in his com- 
mentary on Timaeus, where he agi'ees to his author's 
doctrine of the fabulous invention of the foreign 

TORMENTS t» 

4. In confirmation of the whole, (i. e. of Plato^s 
disbelief of the religious doctrine of a future state, 
as founded on the will and providence of the Gods) 
we observe, in the last place, that the most in- 
telligent of tlie Ancients regarded what Plato said 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, to be 
said only in the e.voteric way to the people. 

The famous Stoic, Chrysippus %, when he blames 
Plato, as not rightly deterring men from injustice, 
by frightful stories of future punishments, takes it 

* See hei-eafter, in Sect. IV. of this Book, 
t See pp. 78, 79. . . X Plut. de Stoic, repug. 

for 
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for granted that Plato himself gave no credit to 
them :. for he turns his reprehension, not against 
that philosopher's wrong belief, but his wrong 
judgment, in imagining such childish terrors * could, 
be useful to the cause of Virtue* 

Strabo plainly declares himself of the same opi- 
nion, when, speaking of the Indian Brachmans, he 
says, that they had invented fables in the manner 
of Plato, concerning the immortality of the soul, 
and a future judgment in the shades below ; arid 
other things of the same nature fi 

Celsus owns that every thing which Plato tells us 
of a future state, and the happy abodes of the vir- 
tuous, is an allegory* " But what (says he) we 
** are to understand by these things, is not easy for 
** every one to find out. To be master of this, we 
" must be able to comprehend his meaning when he 
** says. They cannot^ by reason of their imbecility 
*' and sluggishness^ penetrate into the highest re- 
" gion^ But were their nature vigorous enough 
" to raise itself to so sublime a contemplation, they 
" would then come to understand, that this was the 
" true heaven, and the true irradiation J." To un- 
derstand 

vcuiifM tS Hwcocxoy^v at ywouks; avtigyno'i* 

afOof^ias ^yxfig, ^ tSiv uaff a$8 Hfitnuvy 9^ o?^ roiavrsu 
Geogr. 1. XV. p. 1040. Gron. £d. 

J Ti S 3ii rirm Ift^awffl, i vavri yvavai pa^tov* si fxn iri( 
krcitm Hvauloy t/ 'bot trh ham fno'iv* vtt Mmlas ^ pga^i^ 

Vol. III. H -rt?©* 
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derstand this tnie irradiatioriy the iXfiMw ?«?, we 
must consider that light was one of the most im- 
portant circumstances of the Pagan Elysium, as we 
may see in the chapter of the Mysteries ; where a 
certain ravishing and divine light is represented, as. 
making those abodes so recommendable ; 

Largior hie campos cether & lumine vestit 

Purpureo - - - 
But this remarkable passage of Celsus, besides the 
general conclusion to be drawn from it, confirms 
what we have said of the peculiar Platonic Metefn^ 
psychosis. For here Celsus resolves all Plato's mean- 
ing, in his representations of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, into that Metempsychosis : 
and we shall see hereafter, that that was resolvable 
into the re-union of the soul with the Divine Nature^ 
when it became vigorous enough to penetrate into 
the highest region*. 

The empeiT)r Julian addressing himself to Hera- 
clius the Cynic, on the subject of that sect, when 
he comes to speak of the double doetriney and the 
admission oi fable into the teachings of the philo- 
sophers, observes, tliat it hath its use chiefly in 
Ethics (in which he includes Politics f ) and in that 
part of theology relating to initiation^ and the mys- 
teries^ 

Tw2®" a% oiHi hr tlvcu fis^^h v iaxalon rav Stigar 9^ d h 
fiffii htom m woffxta^ax dsofwoy yvwai av irt tcshi^ Irtv f 
a>»fiui kgavU xj TO a^tfiim fits* Orig. cent. Gels, 1. viu 
p. 352. Sp. Ed. 

* See note [Q] at the end of this Book. 

t — yiOutiv oixwo^h Se, to vtfi ^/«v Mw voA/Ioeiy j^ 
«o msfi «o^i| Oral. 7. 
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teries *. To support which, he presently quotes the 
example of Plato, who, -when he xvrites oj Theology ^ 
or as a Theologer^ is full of fables in his accounts 
of the iifernal regions f . From hence it appears, 
that, in the opinion of this learned emperor, Plato 
(lid not only not speak his real sentiments of these 
matters, but that when he did treat of them, it was 
not as a Philosopher, but as a Theologer ; in which 
character the ancient Sages never thought them- 
selves obliged to keep within the limits of truth. 
What these fabulous relations were, he intimates, 
when he previously speaks of the fables taught in 
the Mysteries; by w hich he could only mean their re- 
presentations of a future state : The great Secret of 
the Mysteries, the doctrine of the Unity, being, in his 
opinion, of a nature directly contrary to the other. 

We now come to the Peripatetics and Stoics, 
who will give us much less trouble. For these 
having in some degree, though not entirely, thrown 
off the legislative character, spoke more openly 
against a future state of rewards and punishments. 
Indeed the difference in this point, between them 
and the Platonists, was only from less to more 
reserve, as appears from their all having the same 
con^mon principles of philosophizing:!:. 

* Kai T« Seo^07««5, t3 TeXe'rorS, y^ fAvrotZ. lb. 

mfayfjuiruv Sso>.oyMt. lb. 
:|: Acad. QusBst. lib. i. 

M2 III. 4RJ9TOTLE 
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III. Aristotle was the disciple of Plato/ and 
his Rival. This emulation, though it dbposed him 
to take a different road to fame, in a province yet 
unoccupied, and to throw off the legislative cha- 
racter; yet it set him upon wrking books of laws 
znA politics J in opposition to his Master; whom be 
takes every occasion to contradict 

He stuck indeed to the ancient method of the 
double doctrine^ but wkh less caution and reserve. 
For, whereas the Pythagoreans and Platonists kept 
it amongst the secrets of Iheir schools, he seems 
willing that all the world should take notice of it, 
by giving public directions to distinguish betweea 
the two kinds *. Accordingly, in his Nicomachian 
Ethics, he expresses himself without any ceremony, 
and in the most dogmatic way„ against a fiiture 
state of rewards and punishments^ Death (says 
he) is of all things the most terrible. For it is the 
Jinal period of existence.. And beyond thatj it ap- 
pearsy there is neither good nor evil for the dead 
man to dread or hopef^ 

And in another place be tells us, that the soul, 
after its separation from the body, will neither Joy 
nor gri&ve, love^ nor bate, nor be subject to any 

* See Q4. Ep. ad Att. lib. iv. Ejk 16, in singulis 

libris [de republica] utor prooemiid, ut Aristoteles in iis> 
quos iieJlsfixH^ vocat^ 

€cmy Sts ciHaSw^ Srt ucotot Biyau £th. ad Nicom. lib. iiL 
«. 6. p. 130. £d. Han. 161a. &vo.. 

pa^sions^ 
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passions of the like nature. And lest we should 
SHspect that this was said of the animal life only, 
he goes further, and observes, that it will then neither 
remember J thinks nor understand^ It must, there- 
fore, according to this Philosopher, be absolutely 
lost, as to any separate existence, 

IV. Zeno, the Founder of the Porch, followed 
"Uie mode, in writing of Laws and a Republic. 
Agreeably to this part of his character, we find, by 
Lactantius, that he taught a future state of rewards 
and punishments in the very terms of Plato : Esse 
inferos Zeno Stoicus docuit; <§' sedes piorum ab 
impiis esse discretas-; <§• illas quidem qidetas ac detec^ 
tubiles incolere regionesj hos vera Iwre patnas in 
tenebrosis hcis atque in cceni voraginibus horrendisf. 
Yet, we know that fee and the whole Porch held, that 
Ood governed the world only by his general Pro- 
vidence; which did not extend either to Individuals, 
Cities, or People $: And, not to insist that his fol- 
lower Cbrysippus laughed at these things, «s the 
most childish of all terrors, we know too, that the 
philosophic principle of his School was, that the 
sotU ^ed with the body\. Indeed, Jo i::ompliment 

their 

* TO 3k AIANOEI20AI, x) <>IAEIN fi MI2EIN, kK fnv 

halvm 'aaOny a»a rSSk rH exovI®" stcme ^ bfuvq I^ei, i^o ^ rarra 

fhipofAiVHy ire MNHMONETE, htb fiT^J. Be anima, i. v. 

+ Inst. lib. vii. sect. 7^ % Nat. Depr. 1. iii. c. 39. 

^ Oi Uru'uto] iitS(rav twv tr^f^ru^ v7rof>sg£or6M rwv juev oct^c- 

^fBpap ifAU, TWj 9vfKpi^7i yeieaBoa {jaimy ii slvxi ruy aTfcuiiyruf) 

Jl 3 T^V 
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their wise man, the Stoics taught tliat his soul 
held it out till the general Conflagration ; by which, 
when we come to speak of their opinion, concern* 
ing the nature and duplicity of the soul, we shall 
find they meant just nothing. 

However, it was not long before the Stoics en- 
tirely laid aside the legislative character ; for which 
their Master appears to have had no talents, as we 
may judge by what he lays down in his Republic^ 
that States should not busy themselves in erecting 
temples; for we ought not to think there is any 
thing hohfy or sacred^ or that deserves any real 
esteem^ /a the work of masons and labourers *. The 
good man had forgot that he was. writing Laws for 
a People ; and so turned impertinently enough, to 
philosophise with the stoical Sage. The truth is, 
this sect had never any great name for Legislation: 
The reason is evident This part of Ethics, more 
than any other^ requires the cultivation of, ahd ad^ 
herence to, what is called common notices, 
Whereas, of all the ancient systems of Philosophy, 
the Stoical Morals most deviated from Nature f- 

They 

fwcTfw^ Plut. de Plac. Phil. lib. iv. c. 7.— See the Critical 
Jnqviiry into the Opinions ar^d Practice pf the Ancient 
Philosophers, p. 27 — 37. 2d ed. 

fnflr *Upd re ^oiofmv ^h Jwci, iffov yaf «3ev ^ vo/u^s$9, 

brig. cont. Cels. p. 6. 
t S^ Aote fR] at the end of this Book. 
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They soon felt the effects which the doctrines of 
their School had on common life, and therefore 
in good time laid the study of Politics quite 
aside. After which, they wrote, without the least 
reserve, against a future state of rewards and 
punishments. 

Thus Epictetus, a thorough Stoic, if ever there 
was any, speaking of death, says, " But whither do 
" you go ? no where to your hurt : you return 
" from whence you came : to u friendly conso- 
^* ciation with your kindred elements : what there 
** was of the nature of fire in your composition, 
" returns to the element of fire; what there wa« 
" of earth, to earth; what of air, to air; and of 
" water, to water. There is no Hell^ nor Acheron^ 
** nor Cocytm^ nor Pyriphlegethon *." 

In another place, he says, " The hour of death 
" approaches. Do not endeavour to aggravate, 
" and make things worse than they really are: 
" Represent them to yourself in their true light 
" The time is now come when the materials of 
" which you ar^ compounded will be resolved into 
" the elements from which they were originally 
*' taken. What hurt or cause of terror is there in 

* ■■ ■■! nS; ffe iih hiyovy iK?! o9£V lyei«,'«f rot fl^a 9^ 

r» yv^iHy tU yfi^iov* Icov wftvfjMiUy slg wevfjiAriov' oaov v^dKs^ «|f 

Apud Arrian. lib. iii. c. 13. 

H 4 *' this ? 
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^ this? or what is there in the world that abso- 

^ LUTELY PEBISHBTH*^" 

Antoninus says, " He who feareth death, either 
*• fears that he shall be deprived of all sease, or 
" that he shall experience different sensations. If 
** all sensations cease, you will be no longer subject 
" to pain and misery; if you be invested with 
*' senses of another kind, you will become another 
** creature, and will continue to exist as such f.*^ 

Seneca, in his consolation to Marcia, daughter 
of the famous Cremutius Cordus the Stoic, is not 
at all behindhand, in the frank avowal of the same 
principle;(. Cogifa, nuUis defunctum malis qffici:: 
ilia qisae vpbis inferos faciunt terribileSy fabulam 
e^e: nuUas immine7*e mortuis tenebrasj nee car^ 
cerem, nee Jlumina Jlagrantia igne^ nee oblvvioms 
amnem^ nee tribunalia^ S^ reos <§• in ilia libertate tarn 
laxa ullos iterum tyrannos. Lmerunt istapoetcp^ 8g 
vanis nos agitavere terroribus. Mors omnium dolo- 
rum (§• solutio est, Sgjinis: ultra quam mala nostra 
non exeunt, quae nos in illam tranquillitatem, in qua, 
ANTEQUAH NASCEREMUR,jac«eVwi^, reponit %. 

* 'HJii JKOffOf air(Aav&f fin rgayahi ro wfoy/Wflf, aXX* iinn 
a^ iX't ^3V) Haifo; T^jf Sxtns l| S» cwfySev, lU ^^va vi?^ ata^^ 
$Symj 7^ rl J«vov, ri fjiixhu aviK^v^t rSv Iv t£ Koa/Jta. 1. iv.7. l . 

iriii. 58. 
J Cap. jg, 

LucxANj 
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LuciAN, who, of all the Ancients, best under* 
stood the intrigues and intricacies of ancient Phi* 
Ipsophy, appears to have had the same thoughts 
of the Stoics upon tlie point in question. In his 
Jupiter TragicuSy or discourse on Providence, Da- ^ 
mis, the Epicurean, arguing against Providence^ 
silences the Stoic, Timocles, when he comes to the 
inequality of events ; because the Author would not 
suffer his Stoic to bring in a, future state to remove 
the difficulty.' And, that nothing but decorum, or 
the keeping each Sect to its own principles, made 
him leave the Stoic embarrassed, appears from his 
Jupiter confuted, or discourse on destiny; where, 
when Cyniscus presses Jupiter with the same argu- 
Hients against Providence, Jupiter easily extricates 
hhnself : " You appear by this, Cyniscus, to be 
'* ignorant what dreadful punishments await the 
" wicked after tliis life, and what abundant hap- 
*^ piness is reserved for the good*.** 

I will only observe in taking leave of this subjecl; 
that the famous stoical renovation (which hath 
been opposed to what is here represented) seems to 
ha^ye been conceived on the statural Metempsychosis 
of Pythagoras. Origen giyes the following account 
of it : " The generality of the Sfoics not only sub- 
*' ject every thing mortal to these renovations, 
" but the immortals likewise, and the very Gods 
** Aemselves. For ^er the conflagration of the 

^^ UniversCp 
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•* Universe, which hath happened already, and will 
** happen hereafter, in infinite successions, the same 
*' face and order of things hath been and ever will 
" be preserved from the beginning to the end *.** 

#It is true, the men of this School, to ease a little 
the labouring absurdity, contend for no more than 
the most exact resemblance of things, in one reno- 
Hiatioriy to those of another. Thus the next Socrates 
was not individually the same with the last, but one 
exactly like him ; with exactly such a wife as 
Xantippe, and such accusers as Anytus and Me- 
litusf. Which, however, shews the folly of bringing 

• this renovation for a proof, that the Stoics believed 
a future state of rewards and punishments. 

Having now gone through these four famous 
SCHOOLS, I should have closed the section, but that 

I imagined 

* 'Zroiuav ol nnuUq k yJmv tJv tSv 9v»jT«y vsflo^ov roiaifn^ 
mf$i fscffivy ot>Xa xj riv rav aOafirm xj rav hot avrki Shw, 
lura yaf twv t5 *ssavtos eKTripatnv aTTEL^aHis yswfAmvy xj avsi^aM^ ^ 
vrofjtevnVy h aurii to^ig air otpxyi^ t^XJ^i rexsg mavluxv ysyovi rs jcJ 
Mrcu, viipcjfJLsm fisvloi ^B^a^r^iity tsoi; rag SiTTtfj^fia-eig ol asro twj 
Stooj, sh oJy oTTagy aira^ay^MlHg faaiv ea-ea-Oai koSa VEfio^w 
to; kTto Twy isfoi^m nsipio^av ^aavlag^ iva fiii XuKpamg vihxv 
yMcuy a7rafa>JMHl6g tij rS 5)««faT«, yafAYnrav airapixKouiiw 
tJk awAimrwm xj Mokyopn^ofAiv®-' hm Qma^a>>aAm *A»9J 
9^ M<?uT«. Orig. cont. Cels. 1. iv. ed. Spen. pp. 208, 209. 
The nature of this renovation is examined at large^ 
-and admirably developed, in the Critical Inquiry into 
the Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 

t See note [S] at the end of this Book- 
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I imagined the curious reader would be well pleased 
to know what Cicero thought, on this important 
point; Cicero, who finished the Conquests of his 
countrymen in Greece, and brought homeln triumph, 
those only remains of their ancient grandeur, their 
PHILOSOPHY and eloquence*. But there are 
great difficulties in getting to his real sentiments. I 
shall mention some of the chief. 

1 . First, that which arises from the use of the 
double doctrine; a circumstance common to the 
Greek philosophy ; of its essence ; and therefore, 
inseparable from its existence. The ancients who 
lived after Cicero, such as Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, Synesius, Sallust the philosopher, Apuleius, 
do in fact speak of it as an instrument still in use ; 
nor do any other ever mention it as a thing become 
obsolete. So that when Cicero undertook to explain 
the Greek Philosophy to his countrymen, he could . 
not but employ so fashionable a vehicle of science^ 
But how much it contributed to hide the real senti* 
jnents of the user, we have seen above. 

2. Another difficulty arises from the peculiar 
genius of the Sect he espoused, the New Academy ; 
which was entirely sceptical: It professed a way of 
philosophising, in which there was no room for any 

* — Xov y 'AsroXXavwv — aV«y, Ss /uev, i Kudf^v^ ivcum 

UAIAEIAN n xj AOIPN, Plut. Vit, Cic- 

one 
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one to interfere with his own opinions ; or, indeed, 
to h(we any. It is true, were we to consider Cicero 
as a strict Academic^ in the Grecian sense of ad- 
hering to a Sect, our enquiry would be presently at 
an end ; or at least very impertinent : but he pro- 
fessed this Philosophy in a much laxer way ; as we 
As\\ now see. 

3. And this leads us to another difficulty, arising 
from the manner, in which the Greek Philosophy 
aim received in Italy. The Romans in general 
were, by their manners and dispositions, little 
qualified for speculative science. When they first 
got footing, and had begun a comma*ce for arts, in 
Greece, they entertained great jealousies of the 
Sophists, and used tiiem roughly : and it was long 
before they could be persuaded to tiiink favourably 
<^ a set of men, who professed themsdyes qlwayt 
able and ready to dispute for or against virtue 
indifferently^: and even then, the Greek Philoso- 
phy was introduced mto Rome, but as a more re- 
fined species of luxury, and a kind of table-furniture^ 
»et apart for the entertainment of the Great; who 
were yet very f^r from the Grecian humpui^j wr^re 
in verba magistri: they regarded th<e doctrines of 
the Sect they espoused, not as a rule of life, but 
only as a kind of Apparatus for their rhetoric 
schools ;' to enable tiiem to invent readily^ and reason 
justly, in the affairs of life. Cicero, who besf; 

^ See note fT] at the end of this Boolj, 

knew 
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knew upon what footing it was received, says nd 
less, when he ridicules Cato for an unfashionable 
fellow. H<ec homo ingenmissimm M. Cato aucto^, 
ribm eruditissinm inductus^ arripuity neqije dispu- 
TANDi CAUSA, UT MAGNA PARS, scd ita vwendi\ 
The least, then, we may conclude from hence is, 
that Cicero, laughing at those who espoused a Sect 
Vivendi causffy did himself espouse the Academic, 
causa disputandi : which indeed he frankly enough 
confesses to his adversary, in this very oration: 
fatebor enim, Cato, me quoque in adokscentia^ 
diffisum ingenio meo, quaesisse adjumenta doctrinas. 
Which, in other words, is, I myself espoused a Sect 
of philosophy, for its use in disputation. Quintilian, 
having spoken of Cicero as a Philosopher, when he 
comes to Cato s nephew, Brutus, (in his Philosophy, 
as much in earnest as his Uncle) ; of him, by way 
of Contrast to Cicero, he says, Egregius vero, multo- 
que quam in Orationibus praestantior Brutus, suffi^cit 
ponderi rerum : scias enim entire qiue dicit. As 
much as to say, " in this he was like Cicero, that 
he was equal to his subject ; in this however he was 
unlike, tliat he always said what he thought.^ This 
slippery way, therefore, of professing the Greek 
philosophy, must needs add greatly to the embarras 
we complain of. 

4. A fourth difficulty arises from Tully*s purpose 
in writing his works of philosophy : which was, not 

* See note [U] at the end of this Book. 
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to deliver his own opinion on any point of ethics or 
metaphysics, but to explain to his countrymen, in 
the most intelligible manner, whatever the Greeks 
had taught concerning them. In the execution of 
which design, no Sect could so well serve his turn 
as the New Academy, whose principle it was, not 
to interfere with their aivn opinions : and a passage, 
in his Academic questions, inclines me to think, he 
entered late into this Sect, and not till he had formed 
his project Varro, one of the dialogists, says to 
him : sed de teipso quid est quod audio ? TuUy 
answers : quanam de re f Varro replies ; relictam 
a te VETEREM JAM, tractari autem novam. Varro 
hints at it again, where, speaking afterwards to^Tully, 
he says, tu^je sunt nunc partes^ qui ab antiquorum 
ratione nunc desciscis, S^ ea, qua ab Arcesila 
novata sunt probas, docere *, S^c. ^ This further 
appears from a place in his Nature of the Gods f , 
where he says, that his espousing the New Academy 
of a sudden, was a thing altogether unlooked for. 
Multis etiam semi mirabile videriy earn nobis potissi- 
mum probatam esse philosopkiam, qua lucem eriperet 
8s quasi noctem quandam rebus offunderety deserta- 
que 'discipUncdy <§• jam pridem relictce patrocinium 
KEC opiNATUM a nobis esse susceptum. The change 
then was late ; and after the ruin of the Republic ; 

* "Manutius aad Davies, who, I suppose, did not 
attend to what passed befbr^, agree to throw out the 
word nunc, as perfectly useless and insignificant. 

f Lib. i. c. 3. 

when 
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when Cicero retired from business, and had leisure, 
in his recess, to plan and execute this noble under- 
taking. So that a learned Critic appears to have 
been mistaken, when he supposed the choice of the 
New Academy was made in his youth. This Sect 
(says he) did best agree with the vast genius and 
ambitiom spirit o/* young Cicero*. 

5. But th^ principal difficulty proceeds from the 
several and various characters he sustained in his 
life> and writings ; which habituated him to fei^ 
and dissemble his opinions. He may be considered 
as an Orator, a Statesman, and a Philosopben 
1. As a Statesman, he discharged the office of 
a PATRIOT, urbis conseroator 8^ parens^ in a Go* 
vemment torn in pieces by the dissensions between 
Senate and People. But could this be done by 
speaking his real sentiments to either? Both were 
very faulty ; and, as faulty men generally are, too 
angiy to hear reason. I have given an instance 
below, in the case of the Catiline conspiracy. AncJ 
the issue of it declares the wisdom of his conduct 
He saved the Republic. 2. As a Philosopher^ 
his end and design in writing was not to deliver his 
own opinion, but to explain the Grecian Philosophy. 
On which account he blames those men as too 
curious, who were for knowing his own sentiments. 
In pursuance of this design, he brings in Stoics, 

* Remarks upon a late Discourse of Free-thinking, 
Part IL Rem. 53. 

Epicureans,. 
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Epicureans, Platonists, Academics new and old, 
in order to instruct the Romans in their various 
opinions, and several ways of reasoning. But whether 
it be himself of others that are brought upon the 
stage, it is iiie Academic, not Cicero ; it is the Stoic, 
the Epicurean, not Balbus nor Velleius, who deliver 
their opinions* 3. As an Orator, he was aii 
Adcocatefor his client, or more ^ro^xXy personated 
him. Verum etiam (says Quintilian) in his causis 
quibus advocamur, eadem differcntia diltgenter est 
custodienda. Utimur enimjictione personarmn, et 
velut ore alieno loquimur. In this case, then, he 
was to speak the sentiments of his client, not his 
own. So that in all these cases, though he acted 
neither a weak nor an unfair part, he becomes totally 
inscrutable. For these were Characters, all equally 
personated: and no one more the real man than the 
other : but each of them taken up, and laid down, 
for the occasion. This appears from the numerous 
inconsistencies we find in him, throughout the course 
of his sustaining them. In his oration de Harusp. 
respon. in senatu, when the popular superstition was 
inflamed by present prodigies, he gives the highest 
character of the wisdom of their Ancestors, as 
Founders of their established Religion : " Ego vero 
" primiim habeo auctores ac magistros religionum 
" colendarum majores nostros : quorum mihi tanta 
" fuisse sapientia vidctur, ut satis superque pru» 
" denies sint, qui illorum prudentiam, non dicam 
" assequi, sed, quanta fueril^ perspicere possint" 
13 Yet 
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Yet in his treatise of LcmSy as the reader has seen 
above *, he frankly declares, that the folly of their 
Ancestors had suffered many depravities to be 
brought into Religion. Here the Philosopher con- 
futed the Statesman : As, in another instance, the 
Statesman seems to have got the better of the Phi- 
losopher. He defends the paradoxes; of the Stoics 
in a philosophical dissertation : But in his oration 
for MurcEna, he ridicules those paradoxes with the 
utmost freedom. Nor under one and the same 
Character, or at one and the same time, is he more 
consistent. In the orations against Catiline^ when 
he opens the conspiracy to the Senate^ he represents 
it as the most deep-laid design, which had infected 
all orders and degrees of men in the City. Yet, 
when he brings the same affair before the People, he 
talks of it as only the wild and senseless escape of 
a few desperate wretches ; it being necessary for 
his purpose, that the Senate and People, who viewed 
the Conspiracy from several stations, should see it 
in different lights. 

We meet with numbers of the like contradictions, 
delivered in his own person, and under his philoso- 
phic character. Thus, in his books of divinationy 
he Qombats all augury, &c. and yet, in his philoso- 
phic treatise of laws, he delivers himself in their 
favour ; and in so serious and positive a manner, 
that it is difficult not to believe him in earnest. In 
a word, he laughed at the opinions of State, when 
* See Book II. sect. 6, 
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he was amongst the Philosophers ; he laughed at 
the doctrines of the Philosophers, when he was 
cajoling an Assembly ; and he laughed heartily at 
both, when withdrawn amongst his ftiends in a corner. 
Nor, iar this the worst part of the story. He hath 
^renus no mark to distinguish his meaning: Tor^ 
in his Academic questions *, he is ready ^o swear he 
always speaks what he thinks : Jurarem per Jovem 
Deosque penates, me & ardere studio veri reperiendi^ 
& ea sentire quae dicerem f : Yet, in his Nature of 
the Gods j;, he has strangely changed his note : 
Qui autem requirunt, quid quaque de re ipsi sen- 
tiamus, curiosius id faciunt quam necesse est 

If it be asked, then, in which of his writings we 
can have any reasonable assurance of his true sen- 
timents ? I reply, scarce in any, but his epistles. 
Nor is this said to evade any material evidence that 
may be found in his other works, in favour of a, 
future state of rewards and punishments : on the^ 
contrary, there are many very glaring instances of 
his disbelief, as far as we can hazard a judgment of 
his mind. As in his Offices, which bids the fairest 
of any to come from his heart, he delivers himself 
very effectually against it; as will appear Jn tlic. 
next section. And in his oration for Cluentiu^ to 
the Judges, he speaks with yet more force on the. 
same side of the question : " Nam nunc qqidena^ 

* Lib. iv. sect. 2o. 

t See note [X] at the end of this Book. 

J Lib. i. sect. 5, 
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" quid tandem illi mali mors attulit? nisi forte 
" ineptiis ^cfabulis ducimur, ut existimemus ilium 
" apud inferos impiorum suppKcia perferre," &c. 
" Qufe si falsa sunt, id quod omnes intelligunf, 
" quid ei tandem aliud mors eripuit praeter sensum 
"doloris?^' 

Nor will most of those passages, which are usually 
brought in support of the opinion, that TuUy did 
really believe the immortality/ of the soul, stand in 
any account against these: Because, as will be 
shewn in the next section, they best agree (o a kind 
of immortality very consistent with a thorough dis- 
belief of a future state of rewards and punishments^ 
As to the celebrated argument of tlato, for the 
immortality of the soul, explained and inforccd by 
Cicero, it is so big with impiety and nonsense, that 
one would wonder how any christian Divine could 
have the indiscretion to recommend it as doing credit 
to ancient Philosophy ; or to extol the inventers 
and espousers of it, as having delivered and enter- 
tained vert/ just y rational, and proper notions con- 
cerning the immortality of the human soul. If we 
examine this Philosophy as it is delivered us by 
Plato in his Phaedrus, or as it is translated by Cicero 
in his first Tusculan, we shall find it gives the 
human soul the attributes of the Divine Being, 
and supposes it to have been firom eternity, uncre- 
ated and self-existent. Speaking of the principle 
of motion, or the soul, it says, principii autem nulla 
eist ori^ : nam e principio oriuntur omnia : ipsum 

1 2 autent 
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aatem nulla ex re alia nusci potest : nee enim essct 
id principium quod gigncretur aliunde. — Id autem 

nee nasci potest, nee mori. Haee est propria 

natura animi atque vis; quae si est una ex omnibus, 
quae se ipsa semper moveat, neque nata ceite est, 
et cfterna est. i Tusc. c. 2, 3, It is pkin too, that 
this argument assigns the human soul a neces- 
sary immortality, or an immortality which arises 
from its nature and essence, or from its original and 
inherent powers ; and not from the Will or appoint-, 
ment of God. We are told that the soul is im- 
mortal, becaase it is a self-moving substance ; for 
that a, self-moving substance can never cease to be, 
since it will always have a power of existing within 
itself^ independent bf any foreign or external cause. 
And what can be said more of God himself? sentit 
igitur animus se moveri, quod cum sentit, illud una 
sentit se vi sua, non aliena, moveri ; nee accidere 
posse, ut ipse unquam a se descratur. i Tusc. c. 23. 
Here its immortality is not supposed to arise from 
the influence of any foreign or external cause, but 
is resolved into the natural and inherent powers of the 

soul itself. Plato says, liruiyi Si oiyinr\oy xj cciKi(p^ogoy 

Cciro dydyan tTyxi tSto il sn aTroAAucfiai aT£ y/- 

*yvi<r6xi ivvoilou, i^ oiyot.y\ii\^ iymrHiv n ^ d^dvo^oy ij/up^n 
ay sin. The necessity here spoken of was supposed 
to ari^e from an internal faculty and power of the 
soul, or from thfe principle of self-motion. The 
force of all this, has been shuffled over by the wri- 
ters against the D. L. with only repeating, that, 
3 Cicero 
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Cicero inferred the immoi^tality of the soul from its 
wonderful powers and faculties^ on its piintiple of 
self motion, its memory , invention^ wit ahd compre- 
hension. As to self -motion, the word is equivocal, 
and may either signify the power gi'oen to a being 
to begin motion ; or a power inherent and essential 
to a Being, who has all things within itself, and 
receives nothing from without. Now we have 
shewn, that Plato and his followers used self-motion. 
When applied to the soul, in this latter sense ; and 
from thence inferred a necessary immortality \i\ 
that Being which had it, an immortality which im- 
plied increaticHi and self-existence. As to the other 
pffivers and faculties of memory, invention, u\t and 
comprehension, whatsoever immortality may be logi- 
cally deduced from them, it is not that which Cicero 
deduces ; For, as we see, his is a strict and proper 
immortality, an existence jTroTW all eternity, to all 
eternity: In a word, the immortality of the Supreme 
Being himself. Si cernerem (j^ays Tully) quemad- 
modum nasci possent [facultates animi] etiam quem- 
admodum interirent viderera. 1 Tusc. c. 24. And 
again, when he proves the immortality of the soul 
against Panaetius, he goes upon the principle that 
the soul cannot be shewn to be immortal, but on the 
supposition of its being actually ungenerated. Volt 
enim [Panaetius] quod neino negat, quicquid natum 

sit interire ; nasci autem aninios, quod declaret 

eorum similitudo — nihil necessitatis adfert cur nas- 
catur, animi similitudo. 1 Tusc. c. 32, 33. I would 

1 3 therefore- 
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therefore have the finends of reason, not to say 
of REVELATION, consider whether these extravagant 
notions of tfie human soul, do any honour to ancient 
Philosophy? and v^^hether Tully had not acted a 
more decent and modest part, to have held consist- 
ently, even with Epicurus, the mortality of the soul, 
than wi'di Plato, that it was uncreatedy self-existent^ 
and necessarily eternal ? 

It is only then (as we say) in his Epistles to his 
friends, where we see the man divested of the Poli^ 
tician, the Sophist, and the Advocate : And there 
he professes his disbelief of a future state of rewardsj 
and punishments in the frankest and freest manner. 
To L. Mescinius he says : " Sed ut ilia secunda 
^* moderate tulimus, sic hanc non solihm adversam^ 
*' sed funditus eversam fortunam fortiter ferre debe^ 
^* mus ; ut hoc saltern in maximis malis boni con- 
■^ sequamur, ut njortem, quam etiam beati contemn 
'^ nere debeamus, propterea quod nullum sensuiv? 
" esset habitura, nunc sic affecti, non modo con-? 
^' temnere debeamus, sed etiam optare *." In his 
epistle to Torquatus, he says : " Ita enim viver^ 
*^ ut non sit vivendum, miserrimum est. Mori auten^ 
^* nemo sapiens miserum dixit, ne beato quidem— 
'^ sed haec consolatio le\is est ; ilia gravior, qua tQ 
^' uti spero: Ego certe utor. Nee enim dum ero, 
^^ angar ulla re, cum omni vacem culpa: Et si 
-' NON ERO, sensu omnino carebo^'' Some have 
taken the ero and non ero, in this passage, to relate 

* Fam. Ep.l, v, Ep. 21. f Lib. vi. Ep. 3. 

generically^ 
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genericalli/, to existence or non-existence absolutely; 
and not, as Tully certainly meant it, specifically^ to 
the state of existence or non-existence here, i. e. lift 
or death. But if that were his meaning, that if he 
had no being he should have t\o sense, Torquatus, for 
fio wonderful a discovery, might well have returned 
him his proverb, quoted in this Epistle, yXayx %U 
^AUvocq. On the contrary, his meaning in all these 
passages is that he should have no sense, because he 
should hctoe no being. So in his Tuscul. 1. i. c. 1 1. 
Quomodo igitur, aut cur, mortem malum tibi videri 
<licis; quae aut beatos nos efficiet, animis manen- 
tibus; aut non xmsero% stJisu carentes, i. c. animis 
non manentibus. But the foregoing passage from 
the epistle to Mescinius, in which we find the same 
thought, and in the same expression, puts the mean- 
ing out of doubt Add to this, that it was the very 
language of the Epicureans,, and used by Lucretius 
as an antidote against the fear of death, 

'' Scilicet baud noWs quidquani, qui non erimus tum, 
=** Accidere omnino poterit sensumque movere." 

But let it be observed, that when Cicero talks of 
death as of the end of man, he does not make this 
' conclusion on the Epicurean principle, that the soul 
was a mere quality, but on the Platonic, that it was 
resolved into the substance from whence it was ex- 
tracted, and had no longer a particular existence. 
Again to the same person* he says; " Dmde 

* Lib. vi. Ep. 4. 

X 4 f * quod 
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" quod mihi ad consolationem commune tecum est, 
'^ si jam vocer ad exitum vitae, non ab ea republica 
^' avellar, qua carendum esse doleam, praesertim cum 
" id SINE ULLO SENSU futuFum sit" And again 
to his friend Toranius*; ^^ Cum consilio profici 
" nihil possit, una ratio videtur, quicquid evenerit, 
^^ ferre moderate, praesertim cum omnium rerum 
^^ mors sit extremumJ' That Cicero here speaks 
his real sentiments, is beyond all doubt. These are 
letters of consolation, to his friends, when he him^ 
gelf, by reason of the ill state of Public Affairs, 
much wanted consolation ; a season when n^en have 
least disguise, and are most disposed tq layopeu 
their whole hearts : 

*^ Nam verae voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
*^ Ejiciuntur, & eripitur pirsona, manet res f/* 

LUCRET, 

Here his real sentiments are delivered positively; 
which in his Ticsculan disputations he advances only 
hypothetically ; but with a clearness that well com- 
ments the conciseness of the foregoing passages, 
M. Video te altfe spectare & velle in cdslum migrare, 
A. Spero fore, ut contingat id nobis. ^* Sed fac, 
" ut isti volunt, animos non remanere post mortem, 
" — M.Maiivero quid afFert ista sententia? Fac 
" enim sic auimum interire, ut corpus. Num igitur 
*^ aliquis dolor, aut omnino post mortem SENsys 

* Lib. vi. Ep. 21. 

f See note [Y] at the end of this Book. 
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^' in corpore est? — Ne in animo quidem igitur sen^ 
" sus remanet, ipse enim nusquam est. — Hoc pre- 
'* mendum etiam atque etiam est argumentum, 
^^ confirmato illo, de quo, si mortales animi sunt^ 
^^ dubitare non possumus, quin tantus interitus in 
** morte sit, ut ne minima quidem suspicio sensus 
^^ relinquatur '^," Now, this is the very language 
of the Epicureans, as appears from the following 
words of Pliny : " Post sepulturam aliae atque aliae 
^' manium ambages. Omnibus a suprema die eadem, 
** quae ante primum: nee magis a morte sensus 
^- ullus aut corpori aut animfe quam ante natalem.' 
^* Eadem enim vanitas in futurum etiam se pro- 
^* pagat, — alias immortalitateip animee, alias trans- 
^' figurationem, alias sensum inferis dando, & manes 
** colendo, deumque faciendo, qui jam etiam homo 

i^ esse desierit. ^Quae (malum) ista dementia, 

^^ iterarivitam morte? Quaeve genitis quies unquan^ 
*' si in sublimi sensus anim^ manet f ." 

Plutarch was amongst the Greeks, what Cicero 
was amongst the Latins, as far as concerned the 
business of delivering and digesting the various opi- 
nions of the Philosophers. In his famous tract of 
SUPERSTITION, he uses their common arms to com- 
bat that evil ; and expresses himself with uncommon 
force where he speaks of di future state as an error 
essential to superstition, and what the general voice 
of Reason, interpreted by sound Philosophy, dis- 

♦ Tusc. Disp. lib. i. c. 34 — 36. 

t Nat. Hist. lib. vii. c. 5^. 
,-:"^ claims. 
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claims. " Death is the final period of our being. 

** But Superstition says no. She stretches 

^ out life beyond life itself. Her fears extend further 
•* than our existence. She has joined to the idea 
** of death, Uiat other inconsistent idea of eternal 
^ life in misery. For when all things come to an 
** end, then, in the opinion of Superstition, tibey 

^ begin to be endless *." 

I will beg leave to conclude this section with tw^o 
cfcservations relative to the general argument, i . We 
have just given a passage from the oration for Clu- 
cntiu^, in which, Cicero having ridiculed the popu- 
lar fables concerning a foture state, he subjoins, if 
ik&e he falsCy as alt men see ihey are, what hath 
iieath deprived him of^ besides a sense of pain f f 

paviaf, ky St^ a?^ i7rspSa90^t rig ofovg BTtexsim t5 f w, fJtooc^O'- 
rtf(» rn $19 ^oiwa rov ^ov, x^ awa'x&au rS ^avuTUi xaxok 
hiyoioof aSavocftof* t^ otb vavila^ vpfx^fjucrav* ap)^Qat 'S'onSo'X 
fui vrmuofMvatv, 

i* Quae si falsa sunt, id quod omnes intelligunt, quid 
ei tandepi aliud mors eripuit praeter sen sum doloris ?— r. 
Seneca reasons in the same manner. Mors contemni 
diebet magis quam .solet : multa enim de ilia credimus, 
MttltoTum ingeniis certalum est ad augendam ejus in- 
femiam. Descriptus est career infernus, & perpetua 
Bocte oppressa regio, in qua 

'* ingens janitor orci," Sec 

Sed etiam cum persu^seris istas fabulas esse, nee qmcy 
quam defunctis super esse quod timeant, subit alius metus, 
aeque enimtimor ne apud inferos sint, quam ne nusquana. 
Ep. 83. 
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From this inference of the Orator, it appears that 
we have not concluded amiss, when, from several 
quotations, interspersed throughout this workj ia 
which a disbelief of the common notion of a future 
Btate of rewards and punishments is implied, we 
have inferred the writer's disbelief of a future state 
of rewards and punishments in general. 2. We 
have seen the Philosophers of every Sect, one while 
•speaking directly for, and at another, as directly 
against a future state of rewards and punishments, 
without intimating the least change in their prin- 
ciples, <5r making the least hesitation in their pro- 
fessions : So that either we must hold them guilty 
of the most gross and impudent contradictions, 
which their characters will not suflfer us to conceive 
of them ; or else admit the explanation given above 
pf the DOUBLE DOCTRINE, and the diflferent method* 
pf their e.voteric and esoteric discipline. 

Yet to all this Jt hath been said, " If the Philo- 
^* sophers disbelieved the popular Divinities, and 
^* yet really believed the' being of a God; why 
^* might they not reject the popular opinions of a 
^* future state, and yet,' at the same time, hold a 
^^ future state of real rewards and punishments ? 
" Now as they who did not believe Hercules and 
^' JEsculapius to be Gods, did not for that reason 
" disbelieve the existence of a governing Mind ; so 
^^ they that did not believe -iEacus or Minos to be 
^^ judges of Hell, did not /or that reason disbelieve 

" aU 
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^* all future rewards and punishments*." I answer, 
jthe two cases are nothing alike ; the common fate 
of this Writer's Parallels, 

!• At the very time the Philosophers discard the 
popular Divinities, they declare for the being of a 
God. Thus when Varro had said that Hercules 
and ^sculapius, Castor and Pollux, were not Gods; 
he adds, they only have a right notion of Gody who 
conceive him to be a Soul, actuating and governing 
all things by his power and wisdom f. But now, 
when these Philosophers exploded Styx, Acheron, and 
Coc3^tus, did they ever substitute any other future 
gtate of rewards and punishments in their place? 

2. The Philosophers give the popular stories 
of the infernal regions, as the only foundation and 
support of future rewards and punishments ; so 
that, if they explode the popular stories, they must 
explode the things themselves. And what is more, 

THEY TELL US THAT THEY DID SO. . But WaS 

• Dr. Sykes. 

f Quae sunt autem ilia, quae prolata in multitudinem 
nocent f Haec, inquit, non esse Decs Herculem, ^scu- 
lapium, Castorem, Pollucem. Proditur enim a doctis, 
quod homines fuerint, et humana conditione defecerint. 
— But the same Varro says, — Quod hi soli ei videantur 
animadvertisse, quid esset Deus, qui crediderunt eum 
esse animam, motu et ratione mundum gubernantem. 
Apud August de Civ. Dei, 1. iv. c. 27 — ^31. 

this 
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this the case concerning their popular Divinities? 
Do they ever represent these as the only foundation 
and support of the belief of a Deity? 

3. Lastly, The Philosophers held a principle 
(and we are now about to enter upon that matter) 
which was inconsistent with a future state of re- 
wards and punishments : in consequence of which, 
they formally, and in express words, disclaim and 
reject all such state and condition. But I know 
of no principle they held, inconsistent with the 
belief of a God; nor of any declarations they ever 
made against such belief. We conclude, therefore, 
that the tAVO cases are altogether dissimilar and 
unrelated. 



SECT. IV. 

Notwithstanding this full evidence against 
the Philosophers; I much doubt, the general 
prejudice in their favour, supported by the reason- 
ableness of the doctrine itself, will be yet apt to 
keep the reader's opinion on this point suspended. 

I shall therefore, in the last place, explain the 
CAUSES which withheld the Philosophers from be- 
lieving : and these will appear to have been certain 
fundamental principles of the ancient Greek Phi- 
losophy, altogether 'inconsistent with the doctrine 
of a future state of rewards and punishments. 

But to give this its due force, it will be proper to 

premise,, that the constitution of that Philosophy, 

^ being 
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•being above measure refined and speculative, it was 
always wont to judge and determine rather on me- 
taphysical than on moral maxims ; and to 
stick to all consequences, how absurd soever, which 
were seen to arise from the former. 

Of this, we have a famous instance in the ancient 
Democritic? Philosophy: which holding, that not 
cmly sensations J but even the cogitations of the mind, 
were the mere passion of the Thinker ; and so, all 
inowledge and understanding, the sarhe thing with 
sense; the consequence was, that there could not 
be any error of false judgment; because all passion 
was true passion, and all appearance true appear- 
ance. From hence it followed, that the sun and 
moon were no bigger than they seemed to us : and 
these men of reason chose rather to avow this con- 
clusion, than to renounce the metaphysic principle 
which led them into it. 

So just is that censure which a celebrated French 
writer passes upon them : when the Philosophers 
mice besot themselves with a prejudice, they are even 
niore incurable than the People themselves ; because 
they besot themselves not only with the prejudice, but 
with the false reasonings employed to support it *. 

* Quand les philosophes s*entetent une fois d'un pre- 
jag6, ils sont plus incurables que le peuple mfeme; 
parce qu'ils s'entStent 6galement & du prejuge & dei 
fausses raisons dont ils le soutieunent. Fontenelle, Hist, 
des Oracles. 

Th« 
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The regard to metaphysic principles being so greal^ 
the Greek Philosophers (as we shall see) must needs 
reject the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, how innumerable and invincible soever 
the moral arguments are which may be brou^t to 
support it For now we come to shew, that there 
were two metabhysical principles concermng 
God and the soul, universally embraced by all, 
which necessarily exclude all notion of a future state 
of reward and punishment. 

The FiRST-^pRiNCiPLB, which led the Philoso- 
phers to conclude against such a state was, thax 
God could neither be angry nor hurt 
4.NY ONE- This, Cicero assures us, was held uni- 
versally ; as well by those who believed a Provi- 
dence, as by those who believed not : ** At hoc 
*' quidem commune ist omnium philosopho- 
" RUM, non eorum modo, qui Deum nihil habere 
" ipsum negotii dicunt, & nihil exhibere alteri : sed 
" eorum etiam qui Deum semper agere aliquid & 
" moliri volunt, numquam nec ira^ci Deum 

NEC NOCERE*"." What conclusion the Epicu- 
curesms drew, from henqe (those whc^ he here says^ 
beld, Deum nihil habere ipsum negotii), he tells ua 
in another place, by the mouth of Velleius thein 
spokesman. " Intelligitur enim" (an expression de** 
noting that^ in this point, the philosophers were 
agreed) " k bea.ta, immortalique natura, & irano^ 
*' & gr^tiara segregari : quibua remotis, nullos % 

f Ofl&c, lib, iii. cap, a8# 

*^ superis 
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*^ superis impendere metus *." And that the other 
Sects drew the same- conclusion (which infers the 
denial of a future state of rewards and punishments) 
we shall now see by Cicero himself, who speaks 
for them all. 

He is here commending Regains for preferring 
the public good to his own, and the honest to the 
profitable ; in dissuading the release of the Cartha- 
maian prisoners, and returning back to certain 
misery, when he might have spent his age at home 
in peace and pleasure. All this, he observes, was 
dcMie out of regard to his oath. But it may, perhaps, 
says he, be objected, what is there in an oath ? 
The violator need not fear the wrath of Heaven ; 
for all Philosophers hold, that God cannot be angry 
Tior hurt any one. , He replies, that, indeed, it was 
a consequence of the principle of God's not being 
angry, that the perjured man had nothing to fear 
from divine vengeance : but then it was not this 
fear, which was really nothing, but justice and 
good faith, which made the sanction of an oath. 
The learned will chuse to hear him in his own words. 
'•* M. Atilius Regulus Carthaginem rediit; neque 
" eum caritas patriae retinuit, nee suorum. Neque 
** vero tum ignorabat se ad crudelissimum hostem, 
** & ad exquisita suppHcia profi(nsci: Sed jus- 
*^ jurandum conservandum putabat Quid est igi- 
" tur, dixerit quis, in jurejurando ? Num iratum 
^ timemus jovem? At hoc quidem commune 

* De Nat. Deor. 1. i. c 17. 

1' est 
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" est oniDuun philasophorum.^ — Numquam neC; 
" iRAsci Deum, NBC NOCEBE. — Hcac qwidfp* 
^ rotb BOQ ma^ contra, Regului^i, quam contra 
" omne jusjurandum valet : Sed in jurejurando^ 
^^ aon qui metus, aed quse vis sk^ debet kd:elligi. 
'^ Est eoioi judjucandum affiroaatb relig^03a : Quod 
^ autem affinnati^, quasi Deo teste^ promiseris, ict 
^ teoeDdum est : Jam ^lim nqn ad iram Deoruav 
^ quaa kulla est ; sed ad Justitiaip & ad finom 
" pertiBet*." It is true, the same TuHy sayst* 
^* deos placatos pietes efSdet et sajKtitas," which 
looks as if he thought the Gods might be angry ; 
and that, Aerefore, by ^bue nulla est, in the words 
above, he did not mean, what the words imply,— -r 
^[u^ vana et cemmentitia est ; hut, what they do 
not imply— 5[w^ nihil ad rem perthjtet. ^ni placatos 
h not here used in the strict specific sense of apr, 
phased, which kifers pr^eding amger; but in th<^ 
tnore loose generic sense of propiwrn, which infers 
no such tiling. And my reason for understandii^ 
the word in thie sense, is, that, two or three lines 
aiterwairds, he declares it to be the opinion of the 
IHiiloBophers (to which he agrees) Sieos nan nocere : 
JBut . this opinion was founded on that o^her, in 
jquestion, Ikos non irasci 

Here then, we see, TuHy owns the consequence 
tof this universal principle; that it overthrew the 
|K)tion of divine puiushfnents : And it will appear 

* Cap. 26, 27, ti, 29. t Q%- w- 3' 

. Vol. III. It presently, 
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presently, that he was not singular in this concession; 
but spoke the sense of his Greciafl masters. 
J A modem reader, full (A the philosophic ideas of 
these late a^es, ^-ill be surppked, perhaps^ to be 
told, that this consequence greatly embarrassed 
Antiquity ; when he himself can so easily evade it, 
by distinguishing between the human passions of 
anger and fondness, and the divhie attributes of 
justice and goodness ; on which the doctrine of a 
future state of rewards and punishments is invin- 
cibly establfshcd. But the ancients had no such 
precise ideas of the divine Nature. 

Dacier, who understood the genius of Antiquity 
very well, was of the sfune opinion, as appears 
fi'om his comment. on these words of Antoninus — 
If there be Gods, then leaving the world is fw such 
dreadful thing ; for you may be sure they mil do 

you no harm — h fMV ^sol iJ(r*y, iSiv iuifiy" vtoixtf 

yap 0*5 ix ay iffspiQdxoitu,- — Comme les Stoiciens 
B avoient aucune idee ni de peines, ni de recom- 
penses eternelles apr^s la mprt, et que le plus grand 
caractere qulls reconnoissoient en Dieu, estoit une 
30NTE iNFiNiE, ils cstoicnt pcrsuadcz quapres 
cette vie on n avoit rien k craindre, et que cVstoit 
une chose entierement opposee k la nature de Dieu^ 
de faire du mal. La veritable religion a tire les 
thommes d'une securite si pexnicieuse, &c.-^The 
♦learned Critic, indeed, expresses himself very ill, 
confounding the premisses and conclusion, the cause 
and effect, all the way, one with another; but his 
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meaning is plain enough, that (in his opinion) the 
Ancients were very inexpert in their attempts to 
sever (if ever they attempted it) anger from God's 
justice, dji^ fondness from his goodness. We shall 
shew, by an illustrious instance, that he was not 
fnistaken ; lest the reader should suspect that, of 
an obscure speculative Principle, we have feigned 
one of general credit and influence. 

Lactantius, from a forensic Lawyer, now be- 
come an . Advocate for Christianity^ found nothing 
so much hindered its reception with- the Learned, 
as the doctrine of a future judgment; which, 
their universal principle, that God could not be 
angry J directly opposed. To strike at the root of 
tliis evil, he composed a discourse, which Jerom 
calls, pulcherrimum opus, intitled, de ira Dei ; 
For he had observed, he tells us, that this Princi- 
pie was now much spread amongst the common 
People * ; he , lays the blame of it upon the Philo- 
sophers f ; and tells us, as TuUy had done before, 
that all the Philosophers agreed to exclude the 
passion of anger from the Godhead :{;. 
. So that the general syllogism, Lactantius pro- 
posed to answer, was this : 

'. If God hath no affections offmidness or hatred^ 
love or anger ; he cannot reward or punish. 
But he hath no affections ; Therefore, ^x. 

* Animadverti plurimos existimare non irasci Deum. 
^ lidem tamen a Philosophis irretiti, &falsis argumen- 
tationibus capti. 

J Ita omnes Philosophi de ira consentiunt. 

K 2 J^et 
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Let us see then, Iiotv he maiiag<^5 : for althotr^ 
his knowledge in the tnie geiiiu^ of GhrfetMtWty 
\v'^$, perhaps, very imperfect, he uas exqaisfdely 
well skilled in the strong and weak skte of Pagan ' 
Philosophy. A modern answerer would c6riainly 
tave denied the fmjor ; but that w^ a Principle 
i*eceived by all paErties, as Lactantrus him^felf ^ivfea 
us to understand, when he says, that the Prrheipfc 
of God s not being angry destroyed aH feHgfon, 
by takihg away a future state *• H6 had nothifig 
left then but to deny the mirwr: And thfe^ he teffe 
tis, is his purpose to undertake f • 

His business is to prOve, that G6rf hath hutnart 
passions : And though, by several expressfotts^ drop- 
ped up and down, he seeins to be fully .Sensible of 
the grossness of this Principle ; yet, on tiit other 
hand, all Philosophy agreeing to make it the ne- 
cessary support of a future state, he s^ts upon hU 
task in good earnest, avoids all refinemfents, and 
maintains that there are in God, as thtte ftre in 
man, the passions of love and hatred. These iti- 
deed are of tw b kinds in man, tedsbrtabte and 
um^asonahle ; in God, the reasonable olily are to be 
found. But, to make all sure, and provide a propel 
subject for these passions, he contends strongly 

* Qui sine ira Deum esse credentes, dissoh^nt omncm 
religioneui — Sive igitur gratiain Deo, sive iram, sive 
Utrumqae detraxeris, religion^em tofli necesse est. 

\ Hajc [riempe lUiiascatur^ Deus] tuenda nobis, 8c 
asserenda sententia est: iu ea enim ^umnla omnis at 
cardo religionis pietatisque versatur. 
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iQY God's imping a hw(^n form : No discreditable 
ootioii, ^ tb^ft liioe, in the CJiurch ; and which, if 
I might he ii>dulged a coojecture, I would ^ppc^, 
w^ fir^t iotrpduced for that very purpose, tp wl^ch 
Lactaatiiis here eqforce3 it. 

But it is very ab3ervable, that our Airtbor kt 
.topduceth .this wian^ous wtion of Go4'^ f^^^i^k^S 
a human formy with m artful atteoipt, supported 
by all bis eloquence, to discredit hvman reason; 
m order to dispose the Reader tp believe Ixim, that 
;iiothing CQuld be Jiqown of God but by R^velatim- 
This is an old trick of the Disputers pf aH tunep, 
to make reprisals upon Reason ; which when fouijd 
too upright to deflect, jnust be represented as ^ 
weak to judge. ABd when once we find an Autbo^ 
who would be valued forhislpgic, begjo .^"ithdje- 
predating Reason ; we may be assured he b^.soa^ ' 
vary unreasonable paradox to advance. So when 
the learued Huetius woqld pass upon JWs reader 
a member of slight chimerical coiyectures rfor D^- 
monstratiotiSj he introduces his work by caviUiqg ^ 
$he certainty oi the principles oi <ieQmetry. 

I. Here we see bow the Orthodox evaded tii^ 
coqclusion of Pagan Philpsopby, ,ag^nst if. §|tate 
«of fiiture punishipeut. Would you toowbow ,th^ 
Um^etks managed ? They went appther way to 
work, which it may be just worth while to meutipn. 
The 'Creatpr of the mvisible wprld (pr ,the ^finM: 
Cause) the Marcionites callefi the opp;pj '^«jd thp 

K3 Creator 
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Creator of the visible world, the just. Si de 
Marcionis argueris haeresi, quae alterum bonum, 
alterum jmtum Deum ferens, ilium invisibilium, 
hunc visibilium creatorem — Hieron. Ep. ad Pani- 
mach. Now they agreed in this, with the Pagans, 
that the Good could not punish, but that the 
Just would; whose office it was to execute ven- 
geance on the wicked. And, at the same time, 
holding an evil principle, tKey called this Jitsi^ 
the MIDDLE, whose office is thus described in the 
dialogue against Marcion — To those xtho conform 
themselves to the good, the middle principle 
gives peace; but to those who obey the evil, the 
MIDDLE inflicts tribulation and anguish. *H iv iJkkn 
apyjn UTruxoaci tw ayotBw ivKnv iiSd^iiy vTrnxoniri il tw 
i-oktifw ^AAJ/iv ilitofTi. Thus did these Heretics divest 
the first Cause, or the Good, of his attribute of 
justice; and gave it to the Middle Principle, be- 
cause they were not able to sever it from anger. 
Upon the whole, as Lactantius, himself a Philoso- 
pher, was admirably well versed in all the pagan 
Systems, he could not but understand a Principle, 
which ' all the Philosophers held ; nor could he 
mistake a Consequence, which they all drew from it. 
And as St. Jerom has dignified this tract deira Dei, 
with the title of pulcherrimum opus, we must 
needs conclude that the method Lactantius took to 
support a future judgment was strictly conformable 

tX) THE OLD POSTURE OF DEFENCE, and appfOVCd 

by th6 Orthodox of that time, 

I. But 
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I. But it may be objected, pejrhaps, that this 
})rinciple, of God's not being angry ^ only concluded 
against a future state oi punishments^ and not of 
rewards : Many of the philosophers holding the 
aflfection oi grace and. favour; though they all 
denied that oi anger; as Lactantius expressly as- 
sures us : Ita omnes philo^phi de ira consentiunty 
de gratia discrepant. To this I reply, 

1. That, when the sanction of pumshment is 
taken off, the strongest influence of a future state 
is destroyed For whfle tlie Ancients made the 
rewards of Elysium only ten^oraryj 

^* Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos,"(§'c. 
Ihey made the punishments of Tprtarus eternal'^ 
^' Sedet, aeternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus."* 

This, Plato teaches in several places of his works * 
And Celsus is so far from rejecting it, that he ranks it 
in the number of those doctrines which should never' 
be abandoned, but maintained to the very lastf. 

* or J* av JolwcTiv (WiaTWf lx«v, 2ia ra fjLiyiOn rav afAOL^fjuz- 
TftJV, y\ U^oa-yT^io^ 'VtOTOsJocg xj fisyixag, i povag o^Ixh; t^ 'aapavo/jiig 
tsoT^g k^ei^fao'fjisvoiy Jj oX^a oj'a rvfxcwei ovla, roiaurccy tstsj Je'n 
^offr^Hffa fMi^a pi'jrlei si; tov Tafa^, S&ev S^nflc ka^txivsaiv. 
Phcedo, p. 113. — -"Axxc* Seovlavlai ol rirnf />foiflEgiicA ra^ afjLOf* 
lia^ Toi fjtiyiTa ^ oi'uvn^orsila xj fo^s^aralx .'aa9v isaixxfiv^ Toy 
ati xfoW. Gorgias, p- 525. 

tnV'i ot OB aSiKoi vif^yrav aim'otg HonoTg (7u;4hvl(xi\ ^ t^ts Se t3 
ioyfjol®- tmS Iroiy jwr a^x^ ay^-cTtm fd^iBig 'aole aTToqiy 
itvoletmlii. Apud Orig. cont. Cels. lib. viii, 

K4 It 
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It is trwe, that several passagefs of Aitiquity 
may be obfected to what is here sdid ugainst the 
ttermty of rewards ; paiticulariy thfa of Cicero ; 
** Omnibus qui patriam ccmservtiriiit, adjuverint, 
'^ auxerint, certumesse in codoac definitum locum, 
" ubi beati ;evo sempiterno fruontur*/' But 
we are to know, that tibe Ancients distmguished 
the souls of men iiito three species: Ite-HUVAH, 
the HEttOic, and the demonic. The two iastf 
when they left the body, vfeve indeed believed tto 
^njoy eternal happiness, for \hevr public services on 
earth ; not in Elysium^ but in Heaven^ where they 
l>ec*ame a kind of demi-gods. But all, of the Jrrst^ 
which included the great body of Mankind, were 
understood to have their designation in Purgatory, 
Tartarm, or Elysium ; The^r^^ and last of which 
abodes were temporary ; and the second only eternal. 
Now those who had greatly served their Country, 
in the manner TuUy there mentions, were supposed 
to have souls of tiie heroic or demonic kindf. 

2. But secondly, in every sense of a future state 
as a moral designation^ rewards and punishments 
necessarily imply each other : So that where one is 
wanting, the other cannot possibly subsist. This 
was too visible not to be seen by the ancient l^\i^ 

* Sorhn. Scip. cap. 3. 

•j- Eusebius, speaking of the political Gods of Egypt, 
I5«pp0rts what is here delivered of those heroic ov demonic 
souls, aW«5 ?£ ht., T8T*wv ^myikq ^m'crftw, ^aftriy, vTtofiaflai /4f 
Swfef 3ia 5g <rmffiv 7^ wmjv mB^MTw tvsfftffixv T^ci/^oTOfj tS^ 
A0ANA2IAS.— Pitep, Evang. I m. e. g, 

losophers : 
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JCRsa^efs: Laotantiiis thus argues with tbem, <m 
tJonaiBftoh prbciples. *' if God be not provoked nt 
*^ impious andmcked'men, nekhtr is he pleased with 
^* ^the good and just. For csootrary objects must 
** eilher excite oaitrary affecrions, or fio affecdons 
'^ at all. So that be who ioves ^good Biea, must tit 
'^ the same time hate the ill ; and he who hates ndt 
" in men, caimot love the good : £ecauste both to 
" iove good «ito prooeedeth from an abhorrente 
*' Gi Ul; and Xo hate ill men from a tenderness to 
^ " ibe good *." A«d rso concludes, dmt the denying 
Ged45 43jttrtbttitedf €nger^ which removes thepi/m^A- 
nwuis of a &lare state, ^v(ert»rns tise i^/i^ itsdf. 
^ Sive igitur ^gratiaiii Deo, -sive iFam, ^re titrumque 
" detraxeris, religionem tolli necesse est" 

In all this (as we say) he does not in the least 
misrepresent the common conclusions of Philosophy. 
Plutarch delivering the sentiments of learned Anti- 
quity on this head, expressly makes the denial of 
future misery y to infer the denial of a future state. 
" Death is the final period of our being. But Su- 
" perstition says, no. She stretches out life beyond 
" life itself. Her fears extend further than our 

* Si ©eos non irascltiir impiis •& hytistis, ncc ^ids 
antique juBtesquediligit: In rebus enim div€wis, aut fn 
ntmmque ^partewi mo^exi neoesse est, ant in aeutKtai* 
Itaque qui bones dili git, & males edit ; 8c qui males non 
.odU, ' nee booos dil%it : 4^ia v& diligeve booos, ««: odio 
)naIm*uB^ y(mt^ ^ mafes -edkse, &i bonaTum oaritate 
liesceodit - " 

" existence. 
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** existence. She has joined to the idea of deaths 
** tiiat other inconsistent idea of eternal life in 
" misery. For when all things come to an end, 
" then, in the opinion of Superstition, they begin to 
^' be endless. Then, I can't tell what, dark and 
** dismal gates of Tartarus fly open : then, rivers 
** of fire, with all the fountains of Styx, are broken 
** up, &c. — Thus doth cursed Superstition oppose 
" the voice of God, which hath declared death to 
" be the end of suffering*." Death, says he, is 
the end of sufferings therefore the end of bang. 
Only with the tfi^ow wginpov of the rhetoricians he 
has here, in the most rhetorical of all his discoursed, 

put the conclusion before the premisses. 

• - * 
3. But lastly, I shall shew (under the next head, 

to which we are going) that the Philosophers did 

pot consider the attribute of grace and Javour 

(which they allowed) to be a passion or affection; 

though they considered anger (which they allowed 

not) under that idea. 

II. As the foregoing objection would insinuate 
that tlie universal Principle of God's not being 
angry, doth not prove enough; so, the next pre- 
tends, that it proves too much: For, secondly, it. 
jnay be objected, that this principle destroys God's 

* ah nvh amyovloi isC>m ^^Utai^ >^ ^olafjLo) ieu^^ ofic^ i^ 

x) $faJ TO fjin 'BoQiiy IxTre^ei^fy.— De Supers t. 

Providence 
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Providence here, as well as a future state of rewarcte 
and punishments hereafter; which Providence se- 
veral of the theistical Philosophers, we know, did 
believe. 

This will require consideration. 

Lactantius says: " All the Philosophers agree 
^* about the anger ; but concerning the gntce or 
'^^ favour they are of different opinions*" And 
taking it for granted, that they considered the gra6t 
or fwcouVj which they held, as well as the anger ^ 
which they denied, to be ^ passion or affection, hie 
argues against them as above : and adds, " There- 
" fore 'the error of those who take away hoth grace 
" and anger S& the most consistent f-" But me- 
thinks, the absurdity of the error here imputed, 
should have taught Lactantius, that the Philoso- 
phers, who had rejected anger because it was an 
human passion, could never give their God y^/t^wr 
or fondness^ which is another human passion : For 
though they sometimes dogmatized like lunatics, 
they never syllogized like idiots ; though their prin- 
ciples were often unnatural, their conclusions were 
rarely illogical. He should therefore have seen, 
that those, who held the gratia or benevolence of 
the divine Nature, considered it not as di passion or 

* Omnes philosophi de ira consentiunt, de gratia 
discrepoQt. 

t Ergo constantior est error illorum, qui & iram simul, 
& ffratiam tollunt. 
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id£kctkn^ iHit as w ^fUix from Ui essence*; <yi 
which they built their oQfeian of it geaer^I Piovi- 
'denoe. 8q that wben he s^ye, mncer^mg the grace 
cr favour, they arc of different opinions, we aie 
to understand no mofe, tbw that jsome of them 
Md a Providence, and otiiers denied it. 

Let us see "then what kind of Providence the 
thdstical Philosophers believed. The Peripa- 
tetics and Stoics went pret^ much together 
ki this luatt^. It is commonly iviputpd to Aristotlip, 
ibat he held no Providence to be extended lower 
ihan the moon: But thia is a calumny which 
Obakidias raised of hiiB. What Aristotle meant 
i)y 4be words, which gave a handle to it, was thai 
a partioular prm)i4mce did not extend itself to inr 
4lividuals : For being p. &talist in natural things, and 
at Hoe same time maintaining &ee^will in man, he 
tfaou^t, if Pfavidence wer^ extended to individuals, 
it would either in^pose a necessity on human actions, 
er, as employed on mere coartingencies, be itself ire- 
^uentfy defeated ; which winHd look like impotency : 
and not saeing any way to recon^le fr«e^will.and pre* 
sdenoe, he cut the knot, and denied that Providence 
extended its care over individuals. Zeno's notion of 
Prsovidence, seen»s to have been as loose f, yet his 

* See the following quotation from "Sallust the phi- 
loso^er. 

t Cotta, in Cicero, explaining the doctrine of the 
Stoics, says, Nojn carat [Deus] singulos homines. Noa 
minim, ne civitates quidem. Non eas ? J^ nationes 
quidem et gentes, N. D. iii. 39. 

1^ fatalism 
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Sect. 4.] OF MOSES D^JViONSTftAt^ED; T41 
fttalism x^-as more unHbrrA: and, indeed, betfer sup- 
ported, for te denied free-wHl m m^n : Which w£w 
the only rfiflferenc^ in tM« matter between him and 
Aristotle. 

liete we bav^ a Providenee veiy ctmsiBtctit wifh 
a (febeFtef of a future state of rewards arrd ptmish- 
ittents ; nay, almost destructitre of it 

But the Ptthagorkans and Platokists wjft 
liot be put off so: TTiey held a partfcular Provi- 
dence, extending itself t6 Individuals : AProvrdeTrce, 
ivMeh, aceordSng to ancient notions, coald not be 
administered withont the qfectiojis of hce mtd 
dnget. H^e then lies the dfficulty : Jhese Secta 
removed all passions from the Godhead, especially 
dinger \ and, on that account, rejected a future state 
of rewards and pumslmient^ ; while yet they believed 
a Providence, \vhich w^s administered by tiie exer- 
cise of those very passions. For the true solution 
of this difficulty, wt^ must have recourse to a pre- 
vailing principle of Paganism, often before -hinted 
at, for the cledriftg up many obscurities in Antiquity: 
I mean, that of heal tutelar Deities. Pjthagoras 
and Plato were deep in the Theology which taught, 
that the several regions of the earth were delivered 
over, by the Creator of the Universe, to the viccr 
gerehcy and goverrtmeftt of inferior Gods. Tliis 
opinion was originally Egyptian ; oft whose authority 
tliese two Philosophers received it ; though it had 
l)een long the popular belief all over the pagan 
worlds Hence, v^ S0c the writings of Ae Pytha- 

gorean^ 
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142 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book IIL 
goreans and Platonists so foil of the doctrine of 
Demons: A doctrine, which even characterized 
the Theology of those SJjects. Now, these Demons 
were ever supposed to have passions and affections. 
Qn thesjB principles and opinions the Greeks formed 
the name of that mixed moral mode, S.uperstition : 
they called it SiKriiaiixoyUy wliich signifies th^ fear 
of Demons or inferior Gods. And these being sup- 
posed, by the Philosophers, to have passions ;< and 
a Species, or at least one of them (called, by the 
people^ THE ENVIOUS Demon) to be more than 
ordinary capricious and cruel in the exercise of the 
passions, these notions gave birth to all the extra- 
vagant Rites of atonement * : the practice of which, 
fU3 we say, they called SutnixuLovU ; ihtinmting, iiv 
the very term, the passion which gave birth to them; 
and by which alone, the Ancients understood a par- 
ticular Providence could be administered. And 
here it is worthy, our observation, that Chalcidias 
gives this as the very reason why the Peripatetics 
rejected a particular Providence, (he says indeed, 
tfiough falsely, all Providence below the moon) 
namely, because they held nottiing of the admini- 
stration of inferior Deities. His words are tliese ; 
" Aristotle holds, that the providence of God 
** descends even to the region of the moon : but 
*^ that, below that orb, things were neither governed 
^^ by the decrees of God, nor upheld by the wis- 
** dom and aid of Angels. . Nor does he suppose 

* See note [Z] ^t the end of this Book. 

" any 
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Sect 4.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED, 143 
" iany providential intervention of Demom *." Sa 
closely united, in the opinion of this writer, whom 
Fabricius calls gMamsimtis veterisphilo^pMa f, wa* 
the. doctrine of a particular Providence, and the 
doctrine of Denions and subaltern Deities^ 
-. But when j:u)w the Soul is disengaged from the 
body, it is no longer, in their opinion, under the 
government of Demons; nor consequently subject 
to^ die effects of the Dlernonic passions^ And what 
becomes of it then, we shall see hereafter. A re^- 
markable passage in Apuleius,will explain and justify 
the solution here given : " God (saith this author) 
" cannot undergo Bxiy temporari/ exercise of his 
" power or goodness: And therefore cannot be 
" affected with indignation or anger; cannot be 
" depressed with grief, or elated with joy. But, 
" being free from all the passions of tlie mind, he 
" neither sorrows nor exults ; nor makes any /Wflr;2- 
^* taneous resolution to act, or to forbear acting. 
" Every thing of this kind suits only the. middle 
*^ nature of the Demons : For they are p}ace4 
^* between Gods and Men; as well in die fram^ 
/^ and composition of their minds, as in the. situ£d:ion 
** of their abodes, having immortality in common 

* Aristoteles Dei provideotiam usque ad lunae regior 
nem progredi censet ; infra vero neque prpvidenti^e scitls 
regi, nee angelorum ope consultisque sustentaii : nijc 
vero Daemonum prospicientiam putat intervenire. Coji?. 
in Platoais Timaeum. 

t Bibl. Lat. 1. iii. c 7. 

'' wjtb 
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144 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book IIL 
•* with the former, and affect'mis in cotnmOn with ' 
^ the latter. For they aire subject, like us, to be 
" every way irritated and appeased; so as to ha 
•• infeiraed by anger, mehcd by compassion, alUiFed 
*^ by gifts, softened by prayers, exasperated by ne- 
*' gleet, and soothed again by observance. In a 
" word, to be effected by every tiling that can make 
" impression on the human mind *." Phitarch saya 
the same thing, but with this remarkable addkio», 
that it was tfie very doctrine of Plato and Pytha- 

GOUASf* 

On 

♦ — Debet Deus nnllam perpeti vel opens vd amoris 
tetnporalecn perfonctionem ; & ideireo n«c indignarione 
nee ira contingi, nullo a»goi'e eontralii, watWk aiacrifote 
gestire: eed ab omnibus passionibus anim Vkber, nee 
doleie unquani, nee aliquando laotaii,. oec aliquid repen^' 
tinum velle vel nolle. Sed & haec cunctca^^ izt id genu* 
castera, Daiinonum mediocritati congruunt, Sunt enim 
inter homines & deos, ut loco regionis, ita ingenio mentis 
intersitr, habentes communem cum superis immortali- 
tatem cum inferis passioncm. Nam perinde ut nos, pati 
possunt omnia animorum piacamenta vel iaciiamenta ; 
ut & ira incitentm*, & mtsericordia ^ctaqtur, 8c d^nis 
inviteatur, & precibos leniantur, & coatumeliis exas^ 
perentur, & honoribus mulceantur,.aliisque omnibus^ ad 
similem nobis modum varientur. De Deo Socratis. 

fttiTE S^flw ^aaSrifAala, fMire avO^uTrcov^ a^^6f AAIMONXIN META- 
AIIN elvcu vofi[(ovleg, ug >^ IIAATHN, 7^ nTQATOPAS, ^ 
SsvoHfarngj xj X^ualTTTr®-^ I'jrofjuvoi rig IIAAAI GEOAOrOTS, 
i^poifjLsvEfs^ug fjiiv av9^i7rav yefmvai Tiys^;, xj tJoT^f, tS ^wcifiu toi? 
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Sect 4] OF MOSES DI^ONSTRATEIX i45„ 
On the whole then it appears, that the Principle. 
of God's not being angr;(/y which subverted the doc- 
trine of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
did not at all affect a particular Providence here; ' 
and that the grace or fwvour which some of them 
left unto the Deity was no passion or affection, like, 
the anger ^ which they took away ; but only a simple : 
benevolence, which, in the construction of the Uni* 
verse, was directed to the best ; but did not interfere 
to p^^v^nt disorders in particular Systems. A be-* 
nevolence too, that went not from ^e mil, but the 
essence of the Supreme Being*. 

Sallust, the Philosopher, writing of the Godf 
ana the Worlds proposes in his fourteenth chapter, 
to speak to this question, haio the immutable Godi 
may be said to be angry and appeased 'f. In the 

first 

^u/i9 v^npfsfvfloi ifJtSp, TO % d&oy ix &iuygf, Hi Saipakeif txpildg^ 
ixsa x) "^v^fis fi^Bi j^ ffifioO^ cttaii<rti howtikn/ps, i^om 
hxofiiynv ^ movov ocra tmnoui kyftvofAiva rcug fjtslaSoXouf vaOvif 
Ts; fuy fiS^>?\0Vy rig H nrlw tTTilafiTlu* ymflai ya( &; Iv avO^uvoig^ 
9^ faiiJLoa'iv, ofm; itafopou x) ncada^ De Is. 8c Os. p. 642. 

^ So Seneca informs ns: Qme causa est Diis bene 
/aciendi? Nat.ura. Errat, siquis putat illos nocere 
velle : Non possunt. Nee accjpere injuriam queunt, 
nee facere; la^dere etenim kedique conjunctum est. 
Summa iUa ac pulchenrima omnium nature, quos peri* 
^lo exemit, nee periculos quidem fecit. Ep. 95. 

t ni^ fr^foi fin fiilalSa^fMVOiy ipylit^Oeui^ ^awtii^^ 

voL.iir. L 
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firs< place, lie sa^s, titsit God hath no tturrian 
pa'ssibris ; he neither rejoices^ is mfgrif, mrappec&ed 
xdith gifts * ; So fair is certainly agreeable \q truth, ' 
But how flieh? Why, the G'ods ixt etermlty be- 
neficent (that is, as Seneca ^ys Beldt^, causa Dli$ 
Behefaciendi na'tura) iand ben^ffcent ohty, a6'd 
nfev^r hurtful f. ThiVs havuTgaVoiclecl one'exfrem^, 
he falls into anpther ; and suppo^th it tb fe btina 
Ndtiirey arid mk Willy 'wMch determines (jbai 
beriencerice. The inference from vvhlcti is, iTiat thcT 
rewards Kri'd purilsTiments of lleaveri a%fh¥mUui'at 
and necessary effects 6f actions ; fiol positive^ drhi- 
{vary conseqftenceSy or (he designation ofw^ll: 
Arid so. our fhiifosopher riiamtairis. For now tfi*d 
difldculty feeirig, thaf if Ndfiu'e be the cause of tttc 
oenefcence 'of ihe^^Gbdheddy how can Prbvidehcife 
"bestow good on the virtuous man, and evil on the 
•wrfek^l ? Our Si^fetres^Ive's it tB^w : *^ Wbfle tv* 
" afe goOYf, wife tire jdi)icd fey sftnftlTtddfe df rtafriiNS 
'* to the Go?d^ ; arid M'hdit evil, ^eparat6d hj di^i- 
^ militude. While we practise virtue, we kvc In 
'* union with them; but defection to vice makes 
*' ^(^ (od'r ehfefn?es ; riot tdcaii^ they km angry 
^^ at us, but be'ckuse our crintes ' feitei*{5d^e bett^eei 
" us and their divine irradiations, and leave us k 
." prey to the averiging Demons. — So t'hat to sa^ 
" God is turned away from the wicked, is the sanoe 

f *Ejts7wt fjt£v 'aya9o rt iWiv AEI, ^ kfi>in fionv' fihaaflkrt 
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^^'a^ to ^say, the stJ*T ts nth Ftioifer % BLii^J6 
^ MAi^ *." An aj>t tOto|)arkki : and vety Cx- 
f*essiVe of tibe prthcipte of this^pMi5so|iiiy ; Whkrh* 
s<rppbses the iiifliiende 6f thfe 0e%, to be like thkt 
of the aSH>7, phy^at and nefce«)^y; and, 'consie- 
(Jiietitfy, aiLrefWartI' ahd pum^litni^t not the ^om^ 
4mt 'riie mturtd, issue of things : A Platonic Adtiot), 
chtii^eiy subversive bf the profx^ dOcJtririe of i' 
ftittire ^^ti6 of rewartls'and ptrtiighfnetits, ai cJon- 
<5feiVe(J evefy Where by the |)eopte, and taught '^f 
the Christian Religion: ivhieh Tiolds, that they 
arise «6ut of God's Goodness and Justice, not . by 
way of emanatfon, as light from the Sun, but as the 
designation of Will: which di^patts ^ree/y, thoUgh 
iiot fancifully or capriciously ; as, ivith equal malig- 
lifty and folly, my reasofiing in this place hath been 
fepi^sented. 

'Oh the 'whole, then, \^'"e find; Ihit the Pagans in 
taking iaway ^tcrrmn ptt^h-^ris from (5t)d, feft him 
3&0tl^ng but tbiat kiftd oi natural Excellence, which 
ifv^rit' tfot from hi6«t>iM ^^ ^^ tssmce only; a^^ 
consequently, was destitute <>f m^rdTity. 'Rms wafe 
•e^ eoLtreiBe. The primitive Fttdfiens (as ^bu^ttotius) 

f' >•'•■"'" . * 

^cuioi Js iy£vifJKVoi Si' avoaotoriHa x^^^i^^^ 7^,HaT* aptrag f«v?t$, 

H70d[fjbirtiv, Aaipiotri 31 koXurocifii &i/veArtoiluv. — are ofMiov liv 
^sov y^siv Tig ?tMaig a7roTfeft(rdai, xj rh HAION *r'aii^t^ii/iftg 
run O^^ffWV HfMwitth 

h ^ understanding 
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understanding cleaily that th^ Platonic jiotjon ot 
God oyeTi\xrneAQ.Juture Judgment, and not finding 
the medium, which their Masters in Science, the, 
Philosc^hers^ had missed, supposed (as we hava, 
seen) that Qod had human passions. This was the 
other extreme. And whence, I would ask, did both, 
these extremes arise, but from neither party's being 
^ble to distinguish between human passions and the. 
divine attributes of goodness and justice? the 
true medium between human passions on the onc^ 
hand, and a blind excellence of nature, on the other* . 

II. I proceed now to the other cause^ %vhich 
kept the Philosophers from believing a friture stat«: 
of rewards and punishments. As tlie first was an 
erroneous notion concerning the 7iature of God, sa 

i . . . . . ° - 

this was a much more absurd one concerning thf 
nature of the Soul. For, as our epic Poet sing$, 
. ^' Much of the Soul they talk, but all awry, V* 
^ There are but two possible ways of conceiving 

<)f the &^/; we must hold it to b^ either a qua.- 

^.^yy, or a substance.. 

V 1- Those Ancients who believed it to be oiJ^ 
a Quality, as Epicurus, Dicaearchus, Aristoxeous, 
Asclepiades, knd Galen, come not into the accoui*; 
it being impcfesible that these should not believe itt 
total annihilation upon death. The fngasfcus conceit 
of it's SLEEP was reserved to do honour to modern 
.Invention. _ , / 

^ Par. Reg. Book iv. ver. 313, • 
;;. r .;-; a 2. But 
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2. But the generality of the Philosophers held 
it to be a Substance ; and all who so hekJ, were' 
tinaniihous that it was a disger-^'ed part or 
A \i^HOLE ; and that this ^ ^FAofe was GO0 ; iota* 
whom it was again to be resolved. _ ' 

But concerning this f^Aofe they differed. ^ 

SoMfi held, that tliere was only one Substance in* 
Nature: Others held ft«;o. 

*■ They who maintained the one Universal Sub-c 
tance, or TO*^^ ^EN, in the strictest' sense, wer^f 
Atheists; and altogether in the seniiments oi- 
the modern Spinozists; whose Master apparently 
fetched this epidemical contagion bf human rejosoA 
from Antiquity; 

The OTH ers, who believed there were two ^ ge^i 
neral Substances in naturie, Goi> and Mattel, wem 
taught to conclude, by their w&y of interpreting 
ihe famous maKim oi ^ nihUo nihil JitjihdX they 
were both eternal. Th^se were their Theists'J 
feough approaching sometimes, on the one hanci, 
to what is called Spinozism;^om&\m^i on tht 
other, to Mahickeism. " ■ - 

Fqr they, who held ^0 Siibstapc^li w«re agaii 
3ubdivided, 

Some of themj as the Cyrenates, the Cynics, aft^ 
tlie^ Stoics, held ^/t these Substances to hemateriaii 
-which ^ve an opemng to Spinozfem': OtlAi^,* 4s 
the Pythagpifeans, ]the P)atonistSj and Peripatetics^ 
,Jje;Jd only .o/j^ to bematefiali wbicb gfive the lij^ 
^peniitg to Alanicheism. ' ». ; ./ r '3 v*. .,t 
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J4s%, ^ mlfi^i^^ji pf 1^ imnj0€ri0lit2f of . 

p^tie^; the fiist qf which h^i b^t qnf p^sw irjj 
the G^odbejtd;; th^ otber, ^a or ifArj^e. So t^aj; 
as the former belipv^ th^ Spttl to b^ part^ of tii^ 
supreme Grod; thp latter b^i^ved it tobe p^.oply 
of' \^ m0f^ Qr thif4 Ifype^am. Origcii, spr- 
ing of the Greek Philosopi^ffy^, si^ys^ ^^ They pj^ji^^. 
«ipppsit tte^ n tp1§ W^id to be God. Jh§ §)K|ics 
)P^ if tbe^ns^ GqcJ- A^ tQ the'fo^llo^5^ers of l?^^Xf^ 
tum^m^kfi it thoscfoa^y ^soip^ th(dt/iir4 Go4 V 

i^ftifi^.i]^uUiplie(} thQ Persoi:^ of thq Gpdhe^d^ 
•P'lll^p^tipli*dt*^«ttb&i^«B^of th^Sos^^^ sasa^ 
giving tzvOj and some, more liberally, tfir'C^ to QVi^ 
aian. ft^i rt is ^ fcip pjj^tvfld^ tlp.t th^y ^tc^iped 
g«ijy g»i>o of tti^S?- 1^ 1?9 p^flt of QoiJ:; thf. otJi^r^ 
^Pf^Fe-QQlygl^ei^^yfififttJeF^ or^ncpere qjii^l^Cfu ^ 

JS ^r piir|><^ ; A foil «^p|'inatpp«\9f ^?W, X^W^ 

f^v^, aii4 teft4 i#^'J:cK\ for ^pn^ o«r $jut)j(|ct. 

Now, however They, who h|^d tlfij^^Oiij} to^l?^ 
«% B^l .%t^hs|ap^ diff^^ rts^s in cijrc^ms^f^t|als, 
yet in this consequence of its substant;ift^ty, tl^^t 

Fqi iJlfis^ \^lm^ey -fe«t (^ie §HJI^^cf , CGflM v/^p If^t 

^/r^i^ Cent. Cels. 1. v. \ / . > 

. ; esteem 
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esteem the soul a part pf it ; Bfldthesf^ vyl^o hfild f;:fQP9 

,an U^nlversc ; jijigt as th^ SQul and V^^y coinppse^ 

jqatter, ,tlie l^od^,. ikuce, t^i^y COi.\clu<J^d^ tli^ as 
the human body was rif^Qlv^id ir^Q its P^rqit Matter, 
so tlje §pul was resolved into its P^ei)t Sf^ipi^t- 

Agreeably to tliis explan^tioi?, Cicero, delivers the 

^QQPftmpn sentiments of i^is Grc^k npasters on this 

-beftd : " A nati^ra Deoiu.pi, ut doctissin^is ^apiqi>- 

" ^igsi|it)i^^(jae pl^cuit, hausxos ^nii^ps & libatc^ 

" babpoiijy?*." And again : " Hupi^nus aiitem 

" ^ji(^ auJJp q^irciim.ip^o.Deo (si l^iocifa^ ^i ^ct4) 
" CQQjip^U^i pQt^st t-" 

Aflfif lA «mP.U)^r plac^ l?e.say;5, — " arjio^ps ho«x|- 
y njuixi qujad^m e;j parte extrii^ccus e^e tractpa^ 
'^ |J^^s^s, ex gua in^Uiginqius ess^ cjity^a diviau^i 
*' ^ruoyipa bui9ani;3 ui;ide duc^tur:}:/' ye after- 
wards gives the whole system, fix)in ^Eao^viaJ^/ 
,mpre ^t l^rge : 

^ ^uigquifl ^jst hoc, ompi^ wiv?£^t, fpxpaat, alif, 

§cpelit, T^cipitqup in sesie pmoia, qii^uuwque 

i4em. cjjt Pat-er; 
Jpdjiti^pcic^ue, ^acjeiiique griuntur deiot^ro, ^^que 

eQ,dc?AU p?cidunt §." 

* De Divin. 1. i. c. 4(). 

+ See note [AA] at the end of this Book. 

li^P^PiW^ h k9. 32. § lb. i. i. C. 57- 

L 4 And 
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152 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book lit 
And St Austin did not think them injured in thi^ 
jfepresentation. In his excellent work of the Cit)f 
of Gody he thus exposes the ab^ui'dity of that 
general principle : " Quid infelicius credi potest, 
" quam Dei partem vapulare, cum pucr vapulat ? 
*' Jam vero partes Dei fieri lascivas, iniquas, impias, 
" atque omnino damnabiles quis fcrre potest, nisi 
** qui prorsus insanit * ? " 

Now, lest the reader should suspect that these 
kind of phrases, such as, the squl's being part cf 
God'y-^discerped from him; — of his Nature; which 
perpetually occur in the writings of the Ancients, 
are only ' highly fgurative expressionSj and not 
measurable by the severe standard of metaphysical 
propriety ; he is desired to take notice of one 
"eonisequence drawn from this principle, and univer-» 
sally held by Antiquity, which was this, That the 
soul was eternaly h parte ante, as well as ct parte 
POST ; which the Latins well expressed by the word 

SEMPITERNUSf. 

For this we shall produce an authority aboVc 
exception : " It is a thing very well known (says 
^' the accurate Cud worth) that, according to the 

•"sense of Philosophers, these two things wei'c 
" always included together, in that one opinion 

•**. of theSoul's immortality, namely, \tspre-existencey 
" as well as its post-^xistence. Neither wis ther^ 

* De Divin. 1. iv. c. 13. 

t See note [BB] at the end of this Boo^» 

> - " ^er 
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^' ever any of the Anpients, before Christianity^ 
f^ th^t held the Soul's future permanency after 
** death, who did not likewise assert its pre-existence; 
*^ they clearly perceiving that if it w^s once granted. 
*"* that the soul was generated, it could never be 
*^ proved but tliat it niight be algo corrupted : And 
*' therefore tlie as^ertors of the Soil's iriimortality 
•* cotpmonly be^an here j first to prove its pre- 
f* ekistence. *," &c. What this learned oi^ i$ 
<juoted for, is the fact : And, for that, we may 
safely take his word : As to the reasop given, ihcit, 
we see, is visionary; invented, perhaps, to hide* the 
enormity of the Principle it came from.- The thie 
reason w^as its being ^ natural consequence pf th0 
opinion, that the Soul was part of God. This, 
Tully plainly intimates, where, after having quoted 
the verses from Pacuvianus given above, he Subjoins, 
■" Quid estigitur, cur domiis sit omnium una, e^que 
f ^ communis, cumque animi hominum semper fuer 
" rintjifturique sint, cur hi, quid ex quoque eyeniat, 
*^ & quid quamque rem significet, persf)icere noi| 
** possint ? '* And again as plainly, " Animorum 
" nulla in terris origo ipveperi potest : — Hi^ enipi in 
** naturis nihil inest, quod vim memoriae, mentis, 
•* cogitationis habeat? quod & pvaeterita teneat, 
** & futura prpvideat, & complecti possit praesentia ; 
" quae sola divina sunt Nee invenietur unquam, 
*' un(Je ad hominem venire possint, nisi a Deo. — Ita 

f Intdle^tujil Syguem, p. 38. 
' *^ quicqui^ 
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154 TWE Divmj: LEGATION [JB^IH. 
*^ quicquid est illu^, quod s^ntit, qjuod sapit, <juq4 
** vultj quod viget, coel^stje & divinum ei^t; qb eai^- 

" QU3E REM STERNUM SIT N^CESSE EST V 

^t hath been observe^ in tke last section, ^h^t 
the fampif^ argumpnt of Plato, explained, a^d 
(Strongly recpnimended by Cjcero, supposes t\^ 
soul to hav^ been frcwp eternity, because it is a geljf- 
exigtent si:\bstance i wjiich is plainly supiposing it tp 
have beep eteri^l & parte ante, bccausp it is a part 

Ifere then is a con/Seauence^ universally g^cknow- 
ledg^d, ^vhich mUI not allow the principle^ from 
wlip^CfB- it proccpdedj to be understood in aiiy other 
sj^p^p than one strictly meta|)hysic4l. Let us con- 
side* it a little. We are tojd tliey held the soul to 
be eternal: ^f et^^rnal, it must be either independent 
on God, or jpart of hjs substance. Independent \t 
could nQt be, for there can .be but one ind^pei^eflt 
of the same kind of substance : The Ancients, iq- 
doed, thought it no absurdity to say, that God anfl 
Matter were both self-existent, but they allowed np 
third ; therefore they must needs conclude that [t 
teas part ^* God. 

And in that sense, indeed, they called it (as ^^;e 
5ee in, the la§t section) independent^ \vhen,on accouqt 
of its ori^nal, they gave it tliis attribute of tljp 
Deity ; and, with that, joined the others of ung^^ 
nerated^ and self-cvisiejit. 

^ Fragnx. de Cpasolatioae, 
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Se(ot.f ] O^ MOSES REMONSTRATED. 155 

But when the Ancients are said to. hold the pre- 

9fx,d post-exktQHce of the Soul, and therefore to. 

attribute a proper eternity to it, we must not.suppoae 

tbgt they understood it to be eternal iq its distinct 

apd peeuliar ea:istenc€ ; but that it was discerped 

ijrom th^ substance of God, in time\ and would, U^ 

tim^ he rejoined, ajid respited into it again. Thi^ 

they explained by a closed Vessel filled with sear 

water, which swiam)i;3g-a wbije uppn thp ocean, doe^ 

on tlxe Ycs^eVs breaking, flovy in a^ain^ ai^d mingle 

with the common ma^s. They only differed about 

the time of this reunipn and resolution.: Thp 

greater part holding it to be at death*; but th# 

Pyth8^pr-(?ans, upt tijl after many transmigration^ 

lii^ Platppi^ts went between these two, opinions,; 

^si^ rained, pure and unpoUiited sou)3 vnmediately, 

tp tfie uniyers2^1 spirit: but tliose which had cons' 

tracte4 pHicJ^ defilement, were sent into a successioi^ 

fif otljier bodies^ to -purge and purify thpn?, before 

^y fieturned tp tbeir Parent Su\)stappe f* And 

Jbepp wcfo the two ^oft3 of the NATy|iA*t' ^i^etem- 

* See the Critical Inquiry iato the Opinions and 
Practice of Ancient Philosophers, p. 1 25, & seq. «d edit. 

t Nee enim omnibys iidcm illi s^pientes arbitrate 
•unt eundem cursum in ccelum patere. Nam Titiis 8c 
sceleribus dontaminatos deprirai in tend)ras, atqcte ia 
coeno jscere docuertrat : eastos^ aotem, pai^os, ii^teg&»s, 
incorruptos, bop^s etiapi §tudiis atque artibus expolitos, 
Jevi quodam ac facili lapsu ad Deos, id est, ad naturam 
#ui simil^injpeffVQlftre. fVa^jpoii ^Gon$Q\^U9W^ 

PSYCHOSIS, 
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156 THE DIVINE LEGATION [BookTII/' 
PSYCHOSIS, which we have observed above, to 
have been really held by those two Schools of 
philosophy *, 

That we have given a fair representation of th« 
ancient belief in this matter, we appeal to the leame<i^ 
Gasseadi : " Interim tamen vix ulli fucre (quai 
** ))um|in«^ mentis caligo, atque imbecillitas est) qui 
'^ non inciderint in errorem ilium de refusions 
** IN ANiifAM MUNDi. Nimirum, sicut existi- 
*^ m^rvint sipgulorum animaa particulas esse animar 
" mundaniB, quarum quaelibet suo corpore, ut aqua 
** vase,includeretur; ita&reputiruntiinamquamque 
^* animapn, corpore dissoluto, quasi diffracto vase, 
^* effluere, ac Aniime mundi, e qua ded^Cta fuerit, 
** iterum uniri ; nisi quod plerumque ob contractas 
" in impuro corpore sordeis, vitiorumque maculas, 
** non prius unianfur, qukm sensim bmneis sordeis 
^^ exuerint, & alias series, aliae ocyAs repurgatap, 
/atque immunes ab omni labe evaserint f." A 
great Authority! and the greater, for that it pro^ 
ceeded from the plain view of the feet only : Gas^ 
fgndi appearing not to have been sensible pf the 
consequence ber^ d^du(;ed fropi it, namely, th^f 
ttpne of the ancient philosophers could f^e/icve a 
future state of rewards a?id punishment^, Oiher- 
,wi§e, we may be sure, he had not failed ^o urge that 
consequence, in his famous Apojpgy, for Epicu^na^ 

, * See note [CC] at the end of thisBook. 

f Anki|ad¥« in dec. lib» J)iog..|ja«rt* 0*550%. . a 
' w|iOSQ 
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Sect, 4] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 15/; 
whose monstrous errors he all along strives to pal- 
liate, by confronting them with others as bad,^ 
apieng^t the Theistic sects of Philosophy. ; 

Thus we see, that this very opinion of the Soui'jf 
eiemityy which hath made modem writers conclude^* 
that the ancient Sages believed a future state of re- i^ 
ward and punishment, was, in truth,^the very reason^ 
why they believed it not > 

Theprimithe christian writers were more quick-' 
s^hted: They plainly saw, this Principle was de-t 
itructive of such future state, and therefore employed; 
aH their. Eloquence, and.more successfully than they^ 
did their Logic, to oppose it Thus Amobius^ (no% 
iodeed attending to the double doctrine of the aii-r 
^ient Philosophy) accuses Plato of contradiction^ for 
bolding this Principle, and yet, at the same tiooe,; 
preaching up a future state of reward and punish- 
ment * . 1 

But 

♦ Quid? Plato idem vester in eo volumine, quodde 
anlMae immortalitate composuit, nou Acherontem, non 
Stygem, non Cocytum fluvios, & Pyriphlegetonteni 
ho'minat, in quibus animas asseverat volvi, mergi, eicuri i 
£t homo prudentise not) prav«,<& examinis judiciiqac^ 
i>erpensi, rem inenodabilem suscipit, ut cum animal 
diett immortales, perpetuas, 8c corporali soliditate pri« 
Kitas ; puniri eas dicat tamen, & doloris afficiat sensq* 
Quis autem hominum non vidit, quod sit immortale, 
qitidd simplex, nullum posse dolorem admittere ; quod 
astern sentiat dolorem, immortalitatem habere idon :^s€$ 
£t qui poterit territari formidinis alicujus horrore, cui 
fuerit persuasum, tarn seesse immctrtalem quam ipsum 
11 . . Ueuik 
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Bht it mnirt be confessed, s6tne of tJie Fatfiers,. 
as "^^tLS tiieir custom, ran int6 tlie opposite ettf ente ; 
and held the Smil to- be paturaT^ mortal ; iinS, tb 
support *Ms,' hiarntfeined its mnterialk^j : Just as in 
tfe^ eajse before, to snpport hnrntm jmssioM in the 
Ge^lfc^d, they gafvfe Wm a human form. Tatitfn/ 
Tfeftaffian, 6nd Arnofeitis, feH into this foolish ei*rar. 
Others indeed, as Justin Martyr, and Irenteus, ^vetit 
xiK^fe sbfeerry to t^^ork ; affirming only, j^garh)^ the 
noiton df ks rternityy tlmt it was 'cre^/cfi? by God," 
aM depended contJnftiaTly upon hirtx for fts dtiratioft.^ 
It fhe heat of disjwte, intiieed, some m^trai^y wotife' 
Aay iKMv and then diop from the sofecre'st bf ihetrt/ 
'irirfch *^em to favour the titDctrin^ of the Soul's 
'ftt^ermtUy : Btit it is btit <^andid to correct therir 
by Hfc g^ieral tcnoi- of their senriments. 

This \fas tlie true orighial of t\^j tWng loofemg 
so untowardly, in the writings of the Fathers: 
tv'hich had Mr. DodwcU considered, he had never 
written so weak a book as his epistolary discourse 
agairist the SouFs immortality, from the judg77W2H 
vf the Fathers ; whose opinions he batli one while 
cgregiously mistaken ; at another, as grossly inisi 
Fcpresented. 

Having now seen tliat the Philosophers in ge- 
neral, heM the Said to be part of Ood, artd resohailt 

ifito 

{Deism primcim ; nee ab co jndicari quidqu&m de se possfr, 
com sit una immoitalitas in utroque, nee in alteriU^ 
altera conditronis, possit a^qualitate . vex£u*i ^ ' Adv^u. 
Gentes, 1. ii. p. 52 — 64. Ed. Lagd. Bat. 1651. Quaito- 
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i>^o )iBi; les^ taiy ^otlbt sHduW i^triain, I shalV 
ih^^ in tRe tien place, that this wals, hndre espe- 
cially, belfevfed by the ftiWous i^HiLOioi»]^ic qV^a- 
i'ifeTft'isriOif : And if held by them, we catinot have 
the least doubt Of iht i*est 

"CteiSfo, ki the pe'rson d( Veildas, ttie Epicurean, 
Kdtxi^es I^trriAGOUAs, for Iiol'ding t!h^'t the hutn^ 
ioul Vdis disceVped from the feufc^tahce of God, or 
fee universal nature. " Nam Pythagora!s, qlii cen 
*^ iSiiit Mhnum esl^e per mturim ferum omn^ 
^ Intbntum k 'cdmmeantem,^ ek quo hastvi anirrta 
" cafpefentur, rtoh vidit 65stmctione hurhatloTam 
*^ kriiiiiomm discerpi & lacerari I>eum ^." Here, 
Velleius does not (as hath bef^h pretended) exa^g*- 
rate or strain matters, to ^erVe his purpose. Pytha- 
goras held the old maxim e.v fiihilo nihil fit j and> 
therefore, must needs hold the i^oul to be taken from 
%ome foreign and external substance. And he af- 
tbwed only two substances, God and r)iattir : thferte'- 
ibrg, as he taught the Soul was itamat<5rial, he Codld 
not po'ssibly conceive it 16 be arty other than a Part 
of God, So that Velleius's consequence naturally 
"follows, that as Pyriiagoras held the soul to 1be n 
Substance not a Quality, he must suppose h to be 
torn and dbcerped from the Substance of Grod. 
To the. same purpose, Sextus Enipiricu* :-rPytha- 
goras afjd Empedocles, and the whole company of 
the Italic school, hold that our Soi/ls are not only 
of the iaine nature HiHh one another, and mth th^ 

* Nat. Beor. 1. i. c. i.i. ^ 

Gods, 
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GodSy hut likewise with the irrational sou{s of 
brutes: Por that there is one spirit that, pervades^ 
the Universe^ and serves it for a soul j. which unites 
us and them together ** That Pythagpjas and t^latq, 
held the human soul to be of the same nature with^ 
God, has beeo seen at large ; that they supposed 
the brutal soul to be of the s;ame nature with thc^ 
human, which is the other particular here asserted 
by Sextus Empiricus, appears from the testimony of 
Plutarch IJudotycf «<, HXatuu, XoyixAq ^Eir itvciA 

Aoyix«?f ivifyic'ec; zrocpi rnv iv^yt^aciau rZu cufAciTcay '(', 
r— For the Ancients taught that the discerped Part* 
of this universal Spirit, the Anima mund^ or what- 
soever name they gave it, acted with different de- 
grees of activity and force, according to the different 
natui'e and disposition of the Matter with which 
tiiese parts were invested.^ Lastly, Laertius tells us, 
that Pythagoras supposed the soul to he different 
from the life ; and immortal ;for that the SubstajicCj 
fromv>hich it was discerpedy was immo7talp . * ' 

* Oi A«f wr vepi^ Tov Jlu9ayo^av xj rov 'EfjtVB^oH^ioj ^ toip 

>iv« 'rlva HonuvlaVj i>Xsi x^ nspU ^i akofot r2v (uair h ycCf 
vitiaifxuf mtufjLa'y ro ita waylij tS uoayAi Jijjwv 'i^ttx^i rjofrovy ^ 
y^ hw^ tifjutf9fk in&va^ Kb. ix. Adv. Physic. § 127, 

t Plac Pha. 1, V. c. 20. ' • 

ajjr T» Of* 2 imi'TTarai, a9ixydl6v ku Vit. Phil.L vili. § 2f8, 
.: If 
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If ite may gfve credk to the ancient Cfaridtiaii 
writers, mi« shall find they too chai^ Hbs Pyth»- 
gcureans with these very prmciple^ Jerom says,-^ 
** Juxta Pythe^ncorum dogmata, qui bovnineiti 
^' exaequant Deo, et de ejus dicnnt esse st^stwh' 
^^ tiu\'* Austin speaks to the same purpose-^ 
'^ Cedan^ et illi quos quidem puduit dicere Deum 
'' corpus esse, verumtamen gusdan ridtur^e^ cujus 
'^ ille est, animos nostres esse putav^runt; itanqn 
^^ eos movet tanta fnuteAitiias amncB^ quam Dti 
" nattartB tribuere mfat est f/' 

Plato, without any softeni]:^ iirequentiy calls 
the Soul, God ; and part of God, NOTN AEI efipK. 
Plutarch says, '^ Pythagorus and Plato held the 
soul to be immortal: For that launching out ml^ 
the Soul of the wwoerse^ it returns to its parent and 
e9*^nalp^' Tertullian charges tbb opinion home 
upon him. ^^ Primo quidem oUivionis capacem. 
^^ animam uon cedam, quia tantam ill! conoessit 
^' divinitatem, ut Deo adcequetur^S' Amobius does 
no less, where be apostrophkes the Platonists in this 
manner : ^' Ipse denique animus, qui immortalis & 
^^ vobis & Deus esse narratur, cur in ssgris seger 
*^ sk, in infantibus ^lidus, in senectute defessusP 
^ Delira, & fatua, & insanalj!" The latter part 

♦ Ctesiphon. adver. Pelag. f De civ. Dei, viii. 5. 

d^ w ijf mafHi'^v:^^ htt/^ ^^'^ km^. De Plac. 
Kiil. 1. iv. c 7. 
§ De anima, c. xxiv. j| Adr* Gei^tes; 1. ij. p. 4T* 
VojuIIL M of 
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of the sentence is commonly read tlms ; — Cur in 
agris ager sit^ in infantibus stolidus, in senectute 
defesmsy delira^ S^fatua, S^ insanaf The Critics 
think something is here wantbg before ttie three last 
words. But it appears to me only to have been 
wrong pointed ; there should be a note of interro- 
gation instead of a comma at defessus? — Deiira^ 
Sfjatiuij 8s insanay making a sentence of itself, by 
means of narratis understood. Hermias in his 
Irris. Gtnt. Phil, expresses himself on the same 
occasion, pretty much in the same manner : rawrx 

.3 fKotrfiwy j| ^wriy. Eusebius expressly says, that 
Plato held the soul to. be ungenerated^ and to be 
derived by way of emanation from the first cause ; 
as being unwilling to a\jk)w that it could be made out 
cf nothing. Which necessarily implies, that, accord- 
ing to Plato's doctrine, God was the material or 
substantial cause of the Soul, or that the Soul was 
part of his substance *. 

. There is ' indeed a passage in Stobseus, whicb^ 
hath been understood by some, to contradict what 
is here delivered as the sentiments of Plato. It is 
where Speusippus, the nephew and follower of 
Plato, says, that the mind was neither the same 

* X) Jf yt llr^KTf, offtAtAarpi im i^.vmai krias, rag ^oymag 
^iaug, ofMivi 'ECfoicHS vfirniri, iiavMti Jt 7^ om^ia^ mfttnf 
^, epfvnirni. nvcu fa^uw eUnoi i^^sf 9^ mcura» 44(%ny hnSk^ 
i{ ampfolcK Tn( TV /uq on®- aurag ytywhm iSHrm 0k<frau 
Prsep. Evang. 1. j^iii. c. 1 j. 

with 
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«;i/A THE one; wr THE GOOD ; but had a peculiar 
nature of its czm*.- Our Stanley supposes f him 
to speak here of the kuman fmnd: And then, in- 
deed, the contradiiition is evident. But that learned 
«an seems to have been mistaken, and misled by his 
author, Stobawis ; who has misplaced this pkcit, 
and put it into u chapter with several others, .which 
relate to the human mind, I conceive it to be cer- 
tain that Speusippus was here speaking 6f a different 
thing; namely, of the nature of tlie third hypo- 
stasis in the Platonic Trinity ; the NOTX, orxSy&'f 
^ «o intitied by his uncle; which he would, by the 
MTords in question, personally distinguish from the 
TO' *£N, the ONE, the Jirst person ; and, from the 
T' AFAeoK, the GOOD, the second in that Trinity. 

Aristotle thought of the Soul like the rest, as 
we learn from a passage quoted by Cudworth J out 
of his Nichomachean ethics; where having spoken 
of the sensitive soul, and declared it to be mortal, 
he ^oes on in this manner : It remains that the mind 
er intelkcty and that alone (pre-eaisting) enter 
from without y and be only pivine §. 

But then he distinguishes again concerning this 
Mind or intellect ^ and makes it twofold; agent and 
patient: The foarmer of which, he concludes to be 

* Sto^wV^©- tw v& St£ t2 hky iji t« aya6a w ayrov^ ' 
iftoftfn Si. Ecd.Thys. 1. i, c. i. 
t Hist, of Phil. Part. v. Art. Spevsifpus, c. 2. 
i Intell. System, p. 55. 

* § AuTTtlfiu ^rhm (tim digadof hrn^tim,}^ dim ^hcu fiivof. 
*^2 immortal. 
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i64 THE DIVINE LEGATlOlSr [Bookllt 
immortait md the latter amruptHle.-^'nte ageai 
InteUect w oafy immtrtsk and eternal, but the pen- 
sive is corruptible*. Cudworth thinks tl»is a very 
doubtfcl and obscare passage; and images Arir 
stotle was kd ttt write thus uDii^li^bly, I9 bk doc- 
trine of form and quaUties', which otmfonnds coiv 
poreal with incorporeal substance*: But h»d that 
exceBent person reflected on the general doctrine of 
the TO'^^EN, be wouki have seen, Ae passage was 
pbiti and easy: and that Aristdde, ftom the cammon 
principle of the Human Soul's beiii^ part of the 
Divine Stthstance^ draws a condnskm agpimt » 
future state of separate existence ; which, tbcsug^i 
(as it now appears) aU the PhUosopbecs eoAracedi 
yet. all were not so forward to avow. The obvious 
meaning of the words then is this : The agent Iwtel- 
Ugent (says he) is oafy imnorttU and eternal^ but 
the passive, corruptible, i. e. The particular sensa- 
tions of Ae soul (the passive InteUigent) will cease 
after death ; and the sabstaoce of it (the agent /ii^ 
teOigent) will be resolved into the Soul of the Uni- 
verse. For it was Aristotle's o^oa, wbo compared 
the Sottl to a rasa tahula, that human aensatioBs and 
reflecticTO were passions: These therefore are what 
he findy calls, the passvoe Intelligent ; whidi, ho 
says, shall cease, or is corruptible. What he meant 
by the agent Intelligent y we learn from his ccunmen- 
tatora ; who interpret it to signify, as Cudworth here 

. - acknowledges, 
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Sict4-] OP MOSES BEMONSTRAHED. i«5 
atfcnowledgesy d«s divine idttellect ; Whkh gloss 
Aiutotle hkiidelf folly jiistffies^ m calling it eeiol^ 
^iftine. Butwhat need of many words? The Learned 
^vdl kii(W, tliAt the intetkkim ngem of Aristotle 
^rts tke very «anie mth the ^sfiPiw^ tmmdi of Piob 
and Pythagoras. 

: ThuS) ^is seeming ex^raviiganoe in dividing the 
human mind into ^igtrd «nd' patient^ appears very 
fism wxkd accurftte: Sut the t^t having this oommon 
Ikey to the oiicient Metaphysics, ha^ kept the &1l^ 
foiv^rs of Arii^tolte kmg At variaiice mimttigst them^- 
selves, w&etiber their Blaster did, ^r did ndt believe 
&e Soul tQ be immortai. The anonymoas uiitar 
ef the life of Pj^hagdrasy as we £nd it in the Extriot, 
by FhotiuS) says, that Pkto nnd Aciftlotte with wne 
consent i^Tte that the Said is mtastial: TJmegh 
909m, not fitkmmng the profmni mind tqf Aristotle, 
mtpfasetJmt hehdd the Sotd to bevfwrtui * ; that is, 
inhltakiag the pas$wt IfPttltigtitt (by n^hidi Aristotie 
neaiit the present partial sensations) ibr the Soul 
itself or the ^agtvft Inie^igmt. Nay, this way of 
talkii:^ of the pasuve InttUigmt maxie some, as 
N«mesius, even ima^ne tkst he^ beM the Sod to be 
Onfya quality t- 

fopJi^^n oclnii9 riyav. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 259. 

AeiFOfx®" Awiw, Be Nat. Horn. 

M 3 As 
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As to the Stoics, Cleanthes held (ai» Stolneus 
tells us) that coery thing was made out of ime, and 
would be again resolved into one \ But let SeDeea 
speak for them all — And why should you not be^ 
Ueoe something dkcine to be in hm, who is indeed 

PART OF THE GODHEAD ? That WHOL£» in Which 

we are containedy is one, atuh that qtiz is god; 
we being his Companions and Members f. 

Epictetus says, the souls of men have the nearest 
relation to Godf as being parts^ or fragments of 
him, discerped and torn from his substance. £yy«f sic 
r!f bi^f in aurS /ao^i« 20*411 19 iwocireU'iMlta. This 
passage, amongst others, equally strong, is quoted 
by the learned Dr. Moor^ in his book of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul t. And one cannot but jsmile 
at the good Doctor's explanation of a general Prin- 
ciple which he could by no means approve. These- 
expressions (says he) make the Soul of man a ray otr 
beam of the Soui of the Worlds or of God. But 
we are to take notice, they are but metapho- 
BiCAX phrases. So, the Socinian, to texts of scrip- 
ture full as strong for the doctrine of the.Redemp- 
tion. And so, indeed, men x>f all Parties, when they 
would remove what stands in their way. They first 

* Eclog. Phys. c. to. 

t Quid est autem, cur non existimes in eo divini 
aliquid existere qui Dei pars est? Totum hoc, qua 
continemur, Sc unum est, 8c Deus : & socii ejus sumus, 
8c membra. Ep.pe. 

X Book iii. chap. 16. 
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Seet4.lOF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 167 
diange TWngs iAto Figures ; land then change Fi- 
gures into ndthing. — But here the learned Doctor > 
waSf more than ordinary, unlucky in the application 
of his solution : for Arrian, tlxe Interpreter of £pic- 
tetusj tells us, by an apt comparison, what is meiuit 
by being part of the to Sy, / am^ says he, a man^ 
apart of the ro wav^as an hour is part of the day ; 

f^Ai iyifuw^f fJ^9g rSv vmfluity if Spec ^i/iotf-*— • 

Lastly, Marcus Antoninus, as a consolatioQt 
agiunst the fear of death, says, To die is not only 
according to the course of nature^ but of great use 
to if. We shall consider how closely man is united 
to the Godhead, and in what part of him that 
union resides ; - and what will be the condition of that 
part or portion when it is resolved into the anima 
HUNDi * Here the doctrine of the ro h is hinted at ; 
but writing only to Adepts, he is a little obscure; 
The Editors have made a very confused comment 
and' translatioh : the common reading of the latter 
part of the passage is, K»\ hay vZi Ixfl JiAxiidai 
Tf T» M^mu rSxt /Aopioif* which is certainly corrupt 
Gataker very accurately transpose the words thus : 
K«I vm txf ^^^^} ^^^ ^^^ i$ctxpil»iy read hUtSui: 
Meric Casaubon, more happily, Jiap^iulai. They 
have tiie true reading between them : But not being 
aware that the doctrine of the refusion was here 

tdrtjr mUf ivlibi Si5 ivOp6nr®'y x^ iidia rt cum tJi^, x^ 
v£; (X» ^^ iiaxnilw ri ri Mfuir STirro iMptmu £»( Mrro]^ 
I^ ii. c. 12* 

K4 alludect 
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aUaded to^ tfaey coald not settle the text with aay 
certainty. The last word MCXPION can sipafy 
nothing else but a cUsceqied partide from the Soid 
f^ the w&rld £^ictetus u8e$ it in that ^eme m the 
passage above; and it seem» to be ^ technical 
term for it 

But though here the imperial Stoic must be owned 
to be a tittle obscure ; yet we have bis own eliie^ 
dating comment upon it^ in anoAer place* '^ You 
** have hitherto eausted as a fabt [or have had a 
** particidar existenee] ; yon mH hereafter be ab- 
^ sorbed and lost in the Substance which produced 
^ you : or rather, you will be assumed into the 
^ Divine Nature, or the Spermatic Reasons^.'* 
And agam, ^^ Every Body will be soon lost and 
^ buried in the umv^sal Substance. Every SouL 
*^ wiM be soon abscnrbed and sunk in the Universal 
•^ Nature -f^ 

After all this, one canot sufficiently admire how 
€udworth:|: came to say, — " All those Fagm 
^* Philosophers who asserted the incorporeity of 
^ Souls, must of necessitifj in like manner, suppose 
'^ them not to have been made out of pre-^e3nst»ig 

* ENTIIEirrHS ns MEPOS- ENA*ANI20HXH Tft 
rENNHIANTI- fcSw^w jg woMp^fn tU tov ^(n aJurk tot 
0irgffMllato9 McQa fAilaCoXnf. I. iv. c. 14. 

Jiw vii. c. lOr 

% Intellectaal System, p. 741. 

" matter. 
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" matter, but by God, out of mtMng^ Plutarek 
^* being only here to be excepted, by reason of a 
*^ cGilaun odd hypotbesb which be had, tbat was pe« 
*' culiarly bis own, of a third principle besides God 
*^ and Matter, an evil Demon, self-existent : who 
^^ therefore seems to have supposed dl particular 
^^ human soids to have been made neither out of 
'^ nqthing, nor yet out of matter or body preexisting 
*^ but out of a certain strange commixture of the 
** substance of the evil Soul, and God, blended 
^ together; upon which account he does affirm 
'^ souls to be not so much tftcu, as /ac/>^ 5fif, not 
" so much the work of God, as part of him.^ 
Plutarch's words are these: **The soul is not so 
*^ much the work and production of God, as a 
" part of him, — nor is it made by him^ but from 
^^ him, and out of him." *H ^1 ^x^ — ** Uv^^ «^* 
T8 dii /Aoy^u iXXi ^ /^^ipO* — ^i* TH* avrs, aAA* All* 
«uT8, 9^ E3 auTs yiyoptif *. On all which I will 
only make this observation : If Plutarch called the 
Soul apart of God, only in a figurative or popular 
sense, what hindered him from considering it as the 
mere work and production of God? Nay how could 
it have been considered otherwise? for figurative ex- 
pression relates not to the Nature of ideas, but only 
to the Mode of contoeying them. 

1, But Cud worth thinks those Philosophers, who 
held the incorporeity of the Soul, tnu$toi necessity 

* Plat Qtiaest 

believe 
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brieve it to be made by God out of nothing. Why 
80 ^ Because they could not pos^bly suppose it to 
be made out of pre-existing Matter. But is tbere 
no other pre-^iisting Substance in being, besides 
Matter r Yes, the dmm. Out of this, then,, it 
might have been made. And from this, in fact, the 
Philosophers did suppose it to be made. The learned 
author, therefore, has concluded too hastily. 

2. He thinks Plutarch was eingky in conceiving 
the soul to be a party rather than a work of God ; 
and that Plutarch was led into that error h^ the 
Manichean principle : But how this principle should 
lead any one into such an error, is utterly incon* 
ceivable. It is true, indeed, that he who already 
believes the Soul to be /A«f ©*, or f*op»oy ^«S^ a part or 
particle of the Divinity, if at the same time he hold 
TWO PRINCIPLES, will naturally suppose the Soul 
to take a part from each. Atid so indeed did Plu* 
tarch: And in this only^ diifered from the rest of 
the Philosophers: who, as to the general tenet 
of /xef^, and not fffov S-fil, that the soul was rather 
a party than a work of God, were all o»f the same . 
opinion with him. 

Such was the general doctrine on this point, 
before the coming of Christ: But then, those 
Philosopher^ who held out against the Faith, con- 
trived, after some time, to new model both their 
Philosophy and Religion ; making their Philosophy 
more reli^ous^ and their Religion more philoso- 
phical : 
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pbkal: Of ii^hich I have ^ven many occa^onal 
induces, in tiie course of this work. So, amongBt 
the philosophic improvements of Paganism, tb© 
softening this doctrine was one; the modem Pla- 
tonisls confining the noti(Hi of the Soufs being pari 
of the divine Substance^ to those of brutes^: 
Every irrational power (says P.orphyky) is re* 
solved into the life of the whole f. And, it is remark- 
able, that then, and not till then, the Philosopheri 
began really to believie a future state of rewards and 
punishments. But the wiser of them had no sooner 
laid down the Doctrine of the TO' *EN than the 
Heretics, as the Gnostics, Manicheans, and Pris- 
cQlians, took it up. These delivered it to ibe 
Arabians, from whom the Atheists of these ages 
have received it. . 

Such then being the genei'al notimi concealing the 
nafa^rerof the Soul, there could be no room for tha 
bdief of a future state of rewards and punishments: 
and how much the Ancients understood the disbelief 
of the one to be the consequence of holding the 
other, we have a remarkable instance in Stbabo. 
This excellent writer speaking of the Mosaic Re-r 
ligion, thus expresseth himself: For he [Moses] 
affirmed and taught that the Egyptians and Libyans 
conceived amiss, in representing the Divinity under 
the form of beasts and cattle : and that the. Greeks 
were not less mistaken, who pictured him in a human 

* See note [DD] at the end of this B6ok. 
t See note [EE] at the end of this Book. 

shape; 
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skape ; far God was that only one, which contmm 
4dl maiMnd, the earthy and ^a, which we call 

HXATEN, THE WoHLD, AND THE NaTURE 0» 

Alt Things *. This, indeed, is tfie rankest S^* 
nozism : But very unjustly cbat]ged on the Jeiiish 
Lawgiver, who hath delivered, in his divine writings, 
such an idea of the Deity, that had he drawn it on 
set purpose to oppose to tfmt absurd Ofnnion, be 
could not have done it vMxe efFectually. What thca^ 
yon will say, could induce so ingenuous a writer to 
give this &Ise representation of an Author, to whose 
Laws he was no stranger ? The solution of the difi* 
cnlty (which Toland has written a senseless disser* 
tataont to aggravate and envenom) seems to be 
ttds: Strabo well knew, that all who hdd the TO' ^EK, 
necessarily denied a future state of reward and po- 
inshinent; and findmg in the Law of Moses so ex- 
traordinary a cireumstance as the omission of a 
future state in &e national religion, he conckided 
backwards, that the reason could be no other than 
the Authors belief of the TO' *EN : For these two 
ideas were inseparably ccmnecled in the philosophic 
imagination of the Greeks. He was supported in 
this reasoning by the common opinion of the Greek 

* "E^ yap b$A&' ^ c)i%X7«f v, i^ &ft SfKii Pfwifftf » Aiyiiflu 
hiploi^ hHa(oHif, x| fiwmiifMffi to Snoif* kV oi AlQv^' htil ilSf 
A %>^nf^y MpMTo/Aop^i rtnmlig' im yog Jr tJto (aowv StJj t4 
mffihc^ fifMs avrnlag, 9^ ywt 9^ SaXorJar, Ma>3fjta ifeem ^ 
Ko^fMv M^ Tvir *rii^ wkn ficif» Geog.lib. xvi. 

*); See his prigiaes Judaicse. 

Philosophers 
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Aifasophers of that time, that the ^l iu vtm an 
Egyptkun doctrine: a^d he jwas not i^MMaat froa 
whence Moses had aH his learning. 

But now, though the notiom is Aevm: to be so 
maiignanty as, more or less, to hwve mfected aU tkm 
anctenl; Greek pbflofiophy ; yet no one, I hope, wil 
suspect, that any tbkig so absurd and unphilMofdiicti 
mil need a fonnal ocmfutaticm. Mr. Bayle thtnl^ it 
even mare irrational than tiie {^tk atonis of £pin 
earns : 7%e atmdc system is mty by a grtit dtal, sa 
abmt'das Spinozism*: And judges it cannot stand 
agaiinrt the demomtrations of Newton : In my opp- 
mm (says fae) the Sfmiozists nmdd^nd themsehei 
tmbarrMjad to some purpasCy tf one ob^ed them ia. 
admit the demonstrations of Mr. Ne^i^tton t» Xn tbit 
he judged right; and we have lately seen a treatise, 
intitled, An Inquiry int0 the Nature of the HjMmm 
Soulf 8cc. so well reasoned on the princ^)les of that 
philosophy, as totally to dispel the impious phantasm 
of Spimzism. He who would have just and precise 
notions of Gop and the Soul, may read that book ; 
one of the best pursued pieces of reasoning, that, in 
my humble opinion, the present times, greatly advan- 
ced in true philosophy, have produced. 

* Le Systeme des atomes n'est pas k beauooup pr^i 
smni absurdei que le. spuiozism. Crit. Diet. Article Cl^- 

^OCBITR. 

f Je ottoi que les ipinoa^stes ae tcott^peffaien^ hlea eoif 
bara^s&i, si on Jet fergekt d'adattcttae ies^ d[ainaiM»raliiQai^ 
dctKr* Neirtoau Ibid. Aj^ I«fijtifiiPNU Jieixu (G>i>laiU* 

But 
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Bot it will be asked, Fronv whence then did tl^ 
Greeks leapi this strange 0{»nion ? for we know 
they were not ATTOAIAAKTOI. It will be said, 
perhaps, from Egypt; where the j had all their other 
Jeaming : And the books which go under die name 
of Trismegistus, and pretend to contab a body 
of the ancient Egyptian wisdom, bemg very full 
and exfdicit in favour of the doctrine of the TO' "^EN, 
have very much confirmed this opinion: Now 
though that imposture hath been sufficiently ex- 
posed *, yet on pretence, that the writers of those 
books took the substance of them fix)m the ancient 
Egyptian physiology, Aey preserve, I do not know 
how, a certain authority amongst the learned, by. no 
means due unto them. 

However, I shall venture to maintain, that; the 
motion WBS purely Grecian. 

1. For first, it is a refined, remote, and far- 
fetched, yet imaginary conclusion from true and 
simple principles. But the ancient Barbaric philoso- 
phy, as we are informed by the Greeks, consisted 
only of detached placits or tenets, delivered down 
from tradition ; without any thing like a pursued 
hypothesis, or speculation founded on a system f. 

•' ♦Is. Casaubon cont. Bar. Exerc. i. N* 18. 

into fa^kfudf fuwifri x| ar0^, h^iilotSi^, o/m ^ ifirouif, u^ 'm 
iXflF^ fltiyorki fXuofiav* iiMfoO^ % it fiofCap®^ ^i)<e(rj)fia, rmr 
f ip$ f»Cii^Xi^a.«»€lem. Alex. Stwm. h viii. in pern. 

Now 
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Now refinement and subtilty are tiae <:<»iseqii8nce 
only c^ these inventions. 

But of alltheBarbarianSy this humour would b^ 
least seen in the Egyptians ; whose Sages were not 
sedaitary scholastic Sopiists^ like the Grecian ; but 
men employed and busied in. the public affiiirs of 
Religion and Government. Men of such charaicten^ 
we may be sure, would pu^ even the more solid 
sciences no further than to &e uses of life. In hxA^ 
they did not^ as appears by a singular instance, in 
the case of Pythagoras. Jamblichus tells us, that 
^e spent two and twenty years in Egypt^ studying 
astronomy and geometry * ; And yet aftof his return 
to Samos, he himself discovered the fetmous 47tli 
proposition of the jf?r»f iooA: o/* Euclid. This, though 
a very meful, is yet a very simpk theorem ; and not 
being reached by the Egyptian Geometry, ^ew% 
they had not advanced far in such speculations^ 
So again, in Astronomy: Thales is said to be the 
first who predicted an eclipse of the sun; nor did 
the Egyptians, nor any other Barbarians, pretend 
to dispute that honour vnth him. To this it may be 
W^9 thi^ the Egyptians certainly taught Pythi^^rafl 
the true constitution of the Solar system in general : 
and, what is more extraordinaryj the doctrine of 
Comets in particular; and of their revolutions, like 

# A& % 9^ fiWiy rni naSa rnv AlyvTrlov h roTg ai^irti^ 
iid&M^n offwofjmf 9^ yto^ljw. — ^Vit. Pyth. c. 4. 

the 
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176 THE DIVINE LEGATION [BookllL 
the oilier pkmets, round the sun* : wi^ch is esteem^ 
ed a modern discovery; at least it needed the 
gi^atest efibrt of Newton s genius to render it pro- 
bable; and still the periods of their revolutions are 
only guessed at We grant they tau^ him tins : 
but it is as true, that they tai:^t it not scientifically, 
but dogmatical^, and its they received it from Tra- 
didon ; of which, one certain procS is, that the 
Greeks soon lost or entirely neglected it, when they 
began to hypothesise f* 

It 

* It 18 recorded hy Aristotle and Plutarch ; and thus 
cxpieased by Anun. Marcellmus : ^ SteUas quasdam, 
^ eeUm smiies, qoarom orim obitusquCf qutbus siat 
^ temporibus pr^sUityii hamanis tneotibus igaoiari.'' 

1. XXV. c. 10. 

t Fixa* in suprenus mundi partibus immotas per^ 
fistere, 8c planetas bis inferiores circa solem revolvi,^ 
terram pariter moveri cursu annuo, diurno vero circa 
axem proprium, & solem ceu focum universi in omnium 
centro quiescere, antiquissima fuit philosophantium 
iententia. Ab ^gyptiis autem astrorum autiqnissimi^ 
obsenrationibus propagatam esse banc sententiam veri^- 
mile est* £t etiam ab illis Sc a gentibus contermtrNs ad 
pi9cos gentem magis phitologicam quam philosophicam, 
philosophia omnis antiquior juxta et sanior manaase 
Tidetur« Subinde doouemat Anaxagoias, Democritus, 
et alii nonnulli, terram in centro mundi immotam stare, 
& astra omnia in occasum, aliqua celerius, alia tardins 
moveri, idque in spatiis liberrimis. Namque orbis solidi 
posteia ab Eudoxo, Calippo, Aristoteley introducti sunt ; 
% defdinante 
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It will be asked, then, m what ccmsisted this 
boated Wisd m of Egypt; which we have so much 
extolled tliroughput this work ; and for which li- 
berty we have so Iwrge warrant from kolj/ Scripture f 
I reply^ In tte science of legislation and civil ^ 
jPOLicir : But this, only by the way. 

That the Egyptians did not philosophise by hy- 
pothesis and system, appeara farther from the cha- 
racter of their first Greek disciples. Those early 
IFise meuy who fetched their Philosophy from Egypt^ 
broii^bt it home ia detached and mdependeitt je^/aci/^; 
whid) was certainly as they found it. For, as tlie 
ingmious writer of the ]E,nquiry into the Life of 
Hoibersays, there xmsyetno separation of wis- 
POM ; the philosopher and the divine^ the legislator 
and the poety r&ere all united in the same person^ 
Nor had they yet any Sects, or succession of Schools, 
These were late ; aiKi therefore the Greeks could 
jiot be mistaken in their accounts of this matter. 

One of the first, as well as noblest systems of 
physics, is tlie Atomic, theory, as it was revived by 
Des Cartes. This, without doubt, was a Greek 

invention; 

dedinaftte ia dies philosophia primitus introdacta, et 
povis Gr»corum commenti3 paulatim prsevalentihus. 

Quibas vinctilis antiqai planetas ia jspatiis liberis retineri^ 
deque cursu rectilineo perpetuo retractos, in orbem 
regulariter agi docuere, non constat. In hujus rei 
^xplicationem orbes solidos excogitates fuisse opiiioi*. 
Newton, de mundi systemate. 

Vol. III. N 
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invention ; nothing bein<^ better settled, than that 
Democritus and Leucippus were the authors oi 
it *. But Posidoniiis. either out of envy or whim, 
would rob them of this honour, and give it to (Mie 
iMoschus a Phenician. Our excellent Cudworth 
has gone into this fancy ; and made of that un- 
knoun Moschus, the celebrated lawgiver of the 
Jews. Bat the learned Dr. Burnet hath dearly 
overthrown this notion, and vindicated the right of 
tlie discovery to the two Greeks f , 

This being the case, we may easily know what 
Plato meant in saying, that the Gredis improved 
Xi'hatcver science they recehedfrom the Barb&riamX. 
Which words, Celsus seems to paraphrase, where 
he says, the Barbarians were good at inventing 
OPi>Jio\», but the Greeks were only able to per- 
fect 

* Sec note [FF] at the end of this Book. 

f " Prffiterea non videtar mihi sapere indolem anti- 
" quissimorum temporum iste modus pbilosophaadi per 
" hypotheses & principiorum systemata ; quem modum, 
" ab introductis atomis, statim sequebantur philosophi. 
" Ha3c Grajcanica sunt, ut par est credere, et sequiori^ 
*' aBvi. Durasse mihi videtur \iltra Trojana tempora 
*^ philosophia ti*aditiva,quaB rafiociniis et causarum ex-* 
" plicatione non nitebatur, sed alterius generis & oidginLs 
*^ doctrini, primigeaia et 'valpcnra^irai." Archa^ol 
Phil.l. i. c. 6. 

J Aio ?cy a);o IItJltuv ^v\(t\v, o, ri av >^ vofa papSaf6)v fjia&nfM 
?Ji^taviv oi "EwojvEf, TSTO ofAEivov kx^EpHO'i, Anon. de Vit. 
Pyth. ap. Photium, Cod. 249. 
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FECT and SUPPORT them* And Epicurus, >vhose 
spirit %vas aitirely systematic as well as atheistic, 
finding none of these delicacies amongst the Bar- 
barians, used to maintain that the Greeks kfiezv ofdy 
how to philosophise f . So much was the autlior of 
the Voyage of Cyrm mistaken in thinking thajt the 
Orientalists had a germs more subtile and meta- 
physical than the Greeks %. . JBut he apparently 
formed his judgment in this matter, from the mo- 
dern genius of the people, acquired lance the. time: 
they learnt to speculate of the Greek Philosophers ; 
whose writings, since the Arabian ccMiquesJ^, have 
been translated into the languages of th^' East. 

It appears therefore, from the nature of the Bar- 
baric philosophy, that such a noticMi as t;he TO^ *^EN 
could not be Egyptian, 

2. But we shall shew next, that it was in fact a 
Greek invention ; by the best argument, the disco- 
veiy of the Inventors. 

TuLLY, speaking of Pherecydes Syrus, the 
Master of Pythagoras, says, that he was the first 
who affirmed the souls of men were eternal, 

" Quod 

^oy^y ETTMvuv tag ixavlg fv^tTv ioyfjidla rig ^a^a^Hg^ nsjforiho'i Je 
r^otgj ori x^Tvm x) fi^cuixraa&xi ra M PofQipw tvpsdivla ofAei" 
fovBg eiViy ''E^^>Ivf5. Orig. cont. Celsum, p. 5. 

"Exxuva; iivaff^M. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. i. p. 302. ed. 
Morel. 1629. 
X Voiez Disc, sur la mythologie. 
N % 
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" Qtiod Hterfe extet, Pherecydes Syrua prknunft 
" ditit driirhOs hofiitoum esse SEM^rf EHjnos ; i4ii- 
" tiquU^ sine ; ftiit enim nieo regnante gentlli 
**^ HAhc bpirlfictoem discipuhis gus Pythagofa^ 
" maiimfe cohftrmaiSt*." This is a very extraor- 
ditiary psteSti^; * If it be taken in the cixnmoa 
seni'e bt the iritferpreters, that Pherecydes tvas tki 
Jirsty di* the Jirsl of the Greeks, wha ttiught the 
iwiittotttAttTf of the soul, hdfliing can be more 
false or groundless. Tolly himself wdl knew th6 
cbtftt-ary, ks ajipear^ from sfev^eral places of bis 
works, ^ hfere hfe i^presehts the wmortaiHy of the 
soul, as a thing taught frobi the most e^rly times 
of nieftiorjr, atld by all mdnhind; the author find 
driginal of it, as Plutarch assures lis, being Entirely 
unknown ; which indeed might be eSsily gathered^ 
by any attentive considerer, from the very eariy 
practice of deifying the dead. Cicero therefore, 
who knew that Homer taught it long before ; who 
knew that Herodotus recorded it to have been taught 
by the Egyptians from the most early times, must 
needs mean a different thing ; which the exact pro* 
priety of the word sempiternus will lead us to under- 
stand. Donatus the grammarian says, that sem- 
piternus properly relates to the Gods, and perpe- 
tuus to men ; Seirqnternum ad Deos, perpetuum 
proprie ad homines pertinet '\ : Thus a proper eter- 
Njtr 13 given to the Soul ; a cotisequence Which 

* Tusc. Disp. 1. i. c. 16. 

f la And. Ter. Act. v. Sc. v. 

could 
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cojuld only spring, £Uid doe^ necessarily spring from 
,the principle, of the Sspqls kmgpflr^ qf Gad. 3p 
that Cioero bath tere inforiwM us pf ^ curipMs jcirr 
cumstance ; which not only fi*e^ the dpctf iijy^. of the 
TO' -EN tp Greece, feut records tb^e Invemtpr of it : 
And this- is farther confiroxed by what he adds, Jtbat 
Pythagoras, the schdar pi Pherecyde§, took it from 
ins itiaster ; and hy the afithority (tf his oiyn naine 
added great credit to it So great ind^d, tiiat, as 
.we hawijeeo, it soon OFca-sprjqad all tht? Gce^ phi- 
losophy. And I make no question hut it was Pbe- 
tecydes j5 broaching this impiety, and not biding it 
so carefully as his great Di&ciple did afterwarjds, h^ 
the dmible doctrine^ which made bim pass with ;the 
people, for an Atheist. And if the story of his 
mocldng at all celigious worship, which iElian* 
mentions, be true, it would mudi aupport the popu- 
lar opinion. 

Tatian is the ^y ancient writer I know of, who 
seems to be apprized of this intrigi^e; or to have 
any notion of Pherecydes^ tru^e character. Tatian, 
writing to the Greeks^ against their Philosophers, 
^ays, ^ristotle wr the heir o/* Pherecydes's Doctrine; 
and traduces the notion of the soul's mmprfafityf ; 
i. e. rendered the pption odious, ^taCaAAs* : as such 
an immortality certainly was to the Christian Chuifch. 
IJow.tiue it is that Aristotle was ^eir to this Doc- 

♦ Var. Hist 1. iv. c. 28. 

^ ^vgcfii iufia^^ tqv itj^oofotaiav. Orat. ad Gr* c.419. - 

N 3 trine>- 
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trine, may be seen above in the Interpretation of a 
passage in the Nichomachean ethics *. But it hath 
much embarrassed Tatian's commentators to find 
on wh^t his censure was grounded. 

That Pherecydes wag the inventor of tiiis notion, 
and not barely the first bringer of it to the Gi^eeks, 
may not only be collected fi^om what hath been said 
above of the different genius of the Greeh doad 
Barbaric philosophy, but ft^om what Stddas tefls us 
of his being seli-taught, and having no master or 
director of his studies f. 

But as the Greeks had two Inventors of their best 
'physical principle, Deinocritus and Leucippus; so 
' had they two likewise of this their very worst in me- 
taphysics. For we have as positive attestation that 
Thales was one of them, as that Pherecydes was 
the otlier. There are (says Laertius) who qffirmy 
that Thales was thejirst who held the souls of men 
to be IMMORTAL :j; ; 'A0ANA'TOS, an epithet, in the 
philosophic ages of Greece, which as properly signi- 
fied the immortality of the Gods; as "AOSAPTOS 
signified the immortality of 7nen\, The same ob- 
jection 

* See p. 163. 

+ AvTQv Jc s« hxymvai xaOrtfrniiV, oxx' hxurov acma-au Voc. 

1. i. § 24. 

§ So Eusebius, speaking of the political Gods of 
Egypt, says : "Am*? is kjc owwy emyelng yeviadcu fouriv^ 
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jection holds here against understanding it in the 
oommon sense, as in the case of Pherecydes. 

The sum then of the argument is this: Thales 
and Pherecydes, who, we are to observe, were 
contemporaries, are said to be the Jirst who taught 
ih^ hnmortality of the soul *. In tlie common sense 
of this assertion, they were not the first; and known 
not to be the first, by those who affirmed tliey were 
so. The same Antiquity informs us, that they held 
the doctrine of the TO^ *^EN ; which likewise, com- 
irionly went by the name of the immortality. Nor 
is there any person earlier than these on record, for 
holding this doctrine. We conclude therefore, that 
those who tell us they were the first who taught the 
immortality of the souly necessarily meant that they 
were the first who held it to be pai^t of the divim 
substance. This, I say, we may conclude, although 
Plutarch had not expressly affirmed \ioione of them, 
ivherehe says, that Thales was the first who 
taught the soul to be an eternal-moving^ (W* a self- 
moving Nature f- But none, but God alone, was 
supposed to be such a Nature: Therefore the Soul, 

according 

vTrifiavlocg fji^ ©NHT0T2, hu ie (rvvstriv >ej Koinv MpoiTrav 
ht^zalon rilevxoraf tSj A0ANA2IA2 — Prsep. Evang. 
!. iii. c. 3. 

* Suidas speaking of Pherecydes, says : *Ein>mi7rii 3f 

t ^otSj; a'ffBprivalo UPnTOl TTjy ^uxm <pi<riv 'AEIXINH- 
TON 4 ATTOKINHTON. Plac. Phil. 1. iv. c, 2. 

1 N 4 
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accoixling to Thales, was part of the divine Sub- 
stance ; fiuid he, according to Plutarch, was the^rst 
who held this opinion. 

3. But though the Greeks were the inventors 
of this impious notion ; yet we may be assured, as 
they had their first learning from Egypt, it was the 
recognition of some Egyptian Principles which led 
them into it Let us see then what those principles 
were. 

The Egyptians, as we are assured by the c(w- 
current testimony of Antiquity, were amcmgst th^ 
first who taught that tlie soul survived the body 
imd was immortd. Not, like the Greek Sof^iats^ 
for speculation ; but for a support t^ tiieir pmetical 
doctrine of a future state of reward and punkh* 
ment : and, every thing being done in Egypt for the 
sake oi Society, a future state was inforced to se^ 
cure the general doctrine of a Providence. But 
still there would remain great diiiiculties conoemii^ 
the OEiGiN OF EVIL, which seemed to aflfectthc 
nnoral attributes. of God, And it was not enou^ 
for the purposes of Society, that there was a divine 
Providence, unless that Providence was understood 
to be perfectly good and jmt. Some solution there- 
fore was to be given ; and a better could not be welt 
found, than the notion of the metempsychosis, 
or transmigration of Souls; without which, in the 
opinion of Hierocles *, the ways of Providence 

♦ Lib. de prov, apud Phot. Kb. Co4. 214, 

are 
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ire not to be j«sl^i©d* The necessary consequenco 
of this doctrine wais, that the Soul is dder iiaaa 
the Body : So haTtng taught behre^ that ttie Soul 
was eternal, ^ parte post ; and now, tkat it had an 
existence before it oame into the^ Bady^ the Greeks, 
to give a rounding to their :system, taught, on tho 
foundation of its pre-existence, that it was eternal 
too, h parte ante. This is no precarious conjecture ; 
for S^iidas, after having told us tdbat Pherec^des 
(whom we have sbe#n above to be oae of the 
inventors of the notion of the Soul's j&wj>er eternity) 
bad iK> master, but. atrqck qvery itiii^ x)ut of hjs 
own thoijtghts ; ^idds, thfit he k^ procured certcun 
secret PJienician ioph *. Now we Jinow from 
Eysqbius's account of SapcjMniatho, and the famous 
fragment there preserve<jl^ thjat these secret Phemcian 
Bopkfi contained the Egyptian wisclora and leamiog* 

The Greeks having thus gjven the Soul one of 
Ijie iittributes of the Divinity; another IKgyptian 
doctrine .soon taught them ito make a perfect God 
idmghty of it 

We have observed, that the Mysteries were m 
Egyptian invention ; .and th^t the great secret in 
them was the unity of the GocVicad. This was the 
•6i^t of the iwoffiilci ; in which, we are told, their 
Kings, and Magistrates, and a ^lect number of 
the best and wisest, were if^structed. It is clear 

• , then 
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then tliat the doctrine was delivered in such ^. 
Eianner as was most useful to Society : But the 
principle of the TO^'^EN is as destructive to Society,- 
as Atheism can well make it. HoweVer, having 
suitable conceptions of the Deity thus Jotmd, they 
represented him as a Spirit diffming itself through 
the tvorld, and intimately pervading all things. 

Xlocp" auTOK rSwailif xoff-juwr to fmKoy if* wiffujua, sayS 

Horapolh, And VirgU, where he gives us the 
ifrif^yHa, of the Mysteries, describes the Godhead in 
the same manner : 

Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per^artus* 
Mens agitat molem, & magno se coipore misoet 

And thus, the Egyptians, in a figurative and moral 
sense, teaching that God was all thixgs*; 
the Greeks drew the conclusion, but in a literal 
and metaphysical ; that all things were God, 
"Ev T< rcc nTccjUxy say the poems going under the name 
of Orpheus; and so ran headlong into what we 
now call Spinozism, But these propositions the 
Greeks afterwards fatherd upon the Egyptians. 
The Asclepiah dialogue, translated into Latin by 
Apuleius, says, omnia unius esse, et unum 
lEssE OMNIA. And again : Nonne hoc dixi omnia 

UNUM ESSE, ET UNUM OMNIA ? Mofia ri ^fS 
Tffotylx *r*v* il ii -uriilx fj,o^ix, zrocvlx cc^x o S'tig* rsTxilo^ 
ay XFOKuif, ixvrop ztquT, — ixv lif iwi^ugno'ii ro •aran 
9Cf *iv xopurxi, TO vrxv tS Ivoi \\)<rx xiroXitru to w«f, 

* /iom cdfTOis Hx^ ^EH f4»fih o}M$ inmravcu. Idem. - 
' vxfloL 
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wc^vla yap ?y itvai in*. This passagie cannot bd 
well understood without recollecting what has beeji 
just observed above, of the Egyptian premisses and 
the Greek coiiclmion. Now the Platonist, who 
forged these books, conscious of the Greek conclusion; 
artfully endeavours, in these words, to shew, it 
was a necessary consequence of the Egyptian pre^^ 
misses ; which, he would make us believe, conveyed 
an imperfect representation of tlie Universe without 
it. If any man (says he) go about to separate the 
Ml from the One^ he will destroy the All; for A& 
4)ught to he One. 

4. But this mistake concerning the birth-place 
of Spinozism, for a mistake it is, being chiefly, as we 
see, supported by the books, which go under the 
name of Hermes Trismegistus, it will be proper to 
Say something to that matter. . 

The most virulent enemies, the Christian 
Taith had to encounter, on its first appearance 
in the world, were the Platonists and Pvtha- 
GOREANs. And national Paganism, of which, these 
Sects set up for the defenders, being, by its gross 
absurdities, obnoxious to the most violent retortion, 
their first care was to cover and secure it, by alle- 
gorizing its gods, and spiritualizing its worship. 
But, lest the novelty of this invention should dis- 
credit it, tliey endeavoured to persuade the world, 

* Lib. xvi. of the works of Trismegist, publislied- 
by Ficinus. 

that 
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timt tbis refiriemeot was agreeable to th^ anckat 
ntysterioiid wisdom of Egypt: ia wbich poMit» 
ieveral circumstances concurred to &vDur tli£n^ 
I. As first, that known, uncontroverted fadt, thai, 
the Greek Religiok and PuiLosoapHr came ori- 
ginally from Egypt. 2. The state b( Urn Egyptiao 
pkibsophff m their times. The power of Egypt had 
been muc^ shaken hy the Persian^ ; but tQta% 
overturned foy the Greeks. Under the Ptolemies, 
this famous Nation suffered an entire revqtutioD 
m thdr ^earning and Religion ; and their Fnests^ 
as was natural, began to philosophise io the Greciai^ 
mode; At the time we speak of^ they had, for 
several ages, accustomed themselves so to do; 
having neglected and forgotten all the old Egyptian 
learning ; which^ if we consider their m^giy subver- 
sive revolutions, will not appear at all strange to 
those who know, that this Leajmin^ was conveyed 
from hand to hand, partly by unfaitljful Tradition, 
and partly by equivocal Hieroglyphics. However, 
an opinion of Egypt's being tlie i;epository of the 
true old Egyptian Wisdoi;n, ^^rived too much 
honour to the colleges of their Priests, not for them 
to contrive a way to support it. 3. This they did 
(and it leads nae to the tliird favourable circumstance) 
by forging books under ^the name of Herjies 
Trismegistus, the great Hero and L9.wgiver of 
the old Egyptians. They could not have thought 
of a better expedient : Eor, in ^ itipae^ of the 
Ptolemies, the practice of for^ng books Jtiecame 
1 general i 
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gpneral; and tiie Art arrived at its parfectiaiu 
But had not the Qreeks of tijas lime been so uniyar-^ 
8a% infatue^d ^ith the delusbn of mistaking thek. 
qwn Phibsephy for tlie old Egyptian, there were 
IqarkD enoi^ to have detected the fi^r^ry. JaBii> 
liehus says^./Ae boohs, that gB tmdtr the name <f 
Heifmei^ cb i^ulml oontmn the Herniak doctrmes^ 

tH0U0H THEV OFTEN USE THE JLANGUAG£ OF 

THE pHjxps^pHEas : For the^.were tmnslated 4)ui 
^the Egyptian tongue b^ men not unacquaint- 
JSD WITH Ftf i^osoPH Y *. Tliese, it must be qwned^ 
were Trmislators of trust ! who, instead cf ^ving 
the Egyptian Phih$i)phy in Greek, have ^ven U9 
the Qreek Phiifisofhy in the E^ptian tongue ; \£ 
at least what Jamhlichus says be true^ that these 
forgeries were first fabricated in their own country 
language. But whether this Writer saw the chea:^ 
4)r was himself in the ddusion, is hard to say : He 
has owned e&ough; and made tiie matt^ miK:h 
wos^ by a bad vindicatiou. But the credit of these 
forgeries, we n^y well imagine, had its ibundation 
in some genuine writings of Hermes. Tliere were 
in fact^ such writings : and what is more, some frag- 
ments of them are yet remaining ; sufficient indeed, 
if we wanted otlier proof, to convict the books that 

a'JTo tS^ Aiyu^lag yT^Tln; hit avJf«y fiXoac^ia^ w avii^i 
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go under the name of Hermes, of imposture. For- 
^'hat Eusebius hath given us, from SanchoniathOjt- 
concerning the Cosmogony y was taken from' the 
genuine works of Thoth or Hermes r and in them 
tre see not the least resemblance of that spirit of 
refinement and speculation, which marks the cba-- 
racter of those forged writings : every thing is plain 
and simple; free of all hypothesis or metaphysical 
reasoning ; those inventions of the later Greeics. 

Tlius the Pythagoreans and Platonists, being sup-> 
plied both with open prgudkes orid cottfeealedyor- 
gerieSy turned them, the best they could^ against 
Christianity. Under thefe auspices, Jamblichus 
composed the book just before mentioned, of the 
MYSTERIES ; meaning the profound and recondite 
doctrines of Egyptian wisdom : Which, at bottom, 
is nothing else but the gamine Greek Philosophy ^ 
imbrowned with the dark fanaticism of eastern cant. 

But their chief strength lay in ^e forgery : And 
they even fnterpolated the y^ry forgery ^ the better' 
to serve their purpose against Christianity, 

It is pleasant enough to observe how some primi- 
tive Apologists defended themselves against the 
authority of these books. One would imagine they 
should have detected the cheat ; which, we see, w^s 
easy enough to do. Nothing like it : Instead of that, 
they opposed fraud to fraud : for some Heroics 
(the learned Beausobre in his History of Mam-* 
cheisiUy very reasonably supposes a Gnostic to havfe 
been concerned) had added whole books to this 

noble 
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nobfe collection of Trismegist : In which they have 
raadfe Hermesapeak plainer of the mysteries of the 
christiaa Failh, than even the Jewish Prc^bets th^- 
selves. All this was done with a spirit not unlike 
thati of the^ two law^olicitors, of whom tiie story 
goes, that when one of them had forged a bond, the 
other, instead of losing timfe to detect the cheat, pro-^ 
Sliced evidence to prove that it was paid at the day. 
But tliis was the humour of the times : for tlie Gram- 
marians, at the height of their reputation under the 
Ptoliemies, had shamefully neglected critical leammg, 
lyhich was their province, to apply themselves to the 
gorging of books, under the names of old authors. 
There is a remarkable passage in Diogenes Laertius, 
which is obscure enough to deserve an explanation ; 
and will shew us how common it was to oppose 
forgery to forgery. He is arguing against those who 
gave the origin of Philosophy (which he would 
have to be from Greece) to the Barbarians; that 
is, the Egyptians — But these (says he) ignorajUly 
apply to the Barbarians the illustiioits inventiotis of 
the Greeks ; from whence not only Philosophy y but 
theDery Race of tnankind had its beginning. . Thus 
we know Musaeus xvas of Athens, and Linus o/* 
Thebes: The former of these^ the son of HumolpuSf 
is said to be the frst, who wrote, in verse, of tk§ 
sphere^ and of the generation of the Gods; and 
taught, that all things puogeep from one, 

ANP W^lLL. BE RESOLVED BACK AGAIN- INTO 

IT. 
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IT*. To see the force of this reasonm^ we are to 
suppose^ that they whom Laertiu3 is here confuttn^ 
Fsiied principally on this argoment, to prove di«t 
Philosophy cance ori^^oally from the Barbarians^ 
nan^y^ that the great principle <rf the Greek Phi- 
losophy^ the TO^ "^BN and the befusiok, M»d ai| 
I^^dan notion. To this he l^ies, Not so i 
Musaem tau^t it originally in Athens. Tbe^put^ 
we 9ee» is pleasantly conducted : His adversaries^ 
who supported the common, abd indeed^ the true 
opinion of Philosophy's coming first from the Bar>* 
barians, by the false argument of the to Sir's being 
originaUy Egypt km, took this oa the autiiCHTty of 
the fisTged boote of Trimmgist ; aad Laertii» op- 
poses it by as great a forgery, the fragments which 
went oDcter the name of Musaeus f. 

These are my sentiments of the Impostmne. 
Casaubon supposes the whole a forgery of some 
Platonfc Christians : But Cudworth has fiflly shewn 
the weakness of timt opinion ; yet is sometimes in- 
clined to give them to the pagaii Hatonist^ of thma 
times ; which seems full as weak. 

* AavBavHffi 3* canriig ra tuv 'E^Xnvav kOilop&ufjLoilay 6up iv fiii 

vMk^. m yh mex^afAsv 'Adwa/w; yefovB MistraTo^ 'arap 31 0rlSaioti 

^fcuqcof v^mW ^xvjct re i| swj ri 'miia ysmOat^ 3^ us rainh 
hJihie<rSmr Lib. i. § 3, 

t Sep note«[GG]«t the ead «rf *is Book. 

1. Becai^s^ 
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1. Because they are always mentioned, both by 
Christian and Pagan writers, as works long known^ 
and of some considemble standing. 2. Because^ 
iiad those Platomsts been the authors, they would 
not have delivered the doctrine of the soul's cc«i^ 
substantiality with the Deity, and its refusion into 
him, in the gross manner in which we find it in the 
books of Trismegist. For, as we have shewn above 
by a passage from Porphyry *, they had now 
confined that irreligious nqtion to the Souls of brutes. 
At other times, this great Critic seems dispased to 
tiiink that they might indeed be genuine, and trans- 
lated, as we see Jamblichus would have them, from 
old Egyptian origitials: But this, we presume, is 
sufficiently overthrown by what has been said above. 

In a word, these forgeries. (containing the rankest 
Spmozism f) passed unsuspected on all hands ; 
and the Principle of the to Sp and the refusion went 
currently, at that time, for Egyptian : And ttiough^ 
since the revival of learning, the cheat hath been 
detected, yet the false notion of their original hath 

♦ See p. 171. and note [DD] at the fend of thi? 
feook. 

f As in the following passage, Oix lnf»(Ta; h roTg Fg- 
^MoTi% ore otto fMog +«';5?5 Trfe t^ ^rovToj ma<rcu al ^ux^u tlcrtv ; 
•-i-As. where it is affirmed of. the world, ^roj^gs wwcrv, 
^ tU eau&y owro^roielV.-^Of the incorruptibility of the soul; 
mui tAs^®" Tf ii^otlcu fOapyivai tS ^if6aflsy ri aTroXeaai ti Ta Setr 
— wg HM iriv a^^^fiinfJt^&'^ Trig s^wVrfi®" t5 heS, oM* iavrsf 

Vot..IIL O kept 
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kept its ground. The celebrated M. La Croze has 
declared himself in favour of it. This is nothing 
strange ; for learned, like unlearned men, are often 
carried away by Party. But that §o discerning a 
man should think the notion well supported by a 
passage in a Greek Tragic, (where the Writer, to 
keep decorum, puts the sentiment into the mouth 
of an Egyptian Woman,) is very strange. Theonoe, 
the Daughter of Proteus, i& made to say, Tlic 
mind or soul of the deceased doth not live [i. e. 
hath no separate existence] but hath an immortal 
sensatimij sliding back again into the immortal 
JEther *. 

Why I have been thus solicitous to vindicate the 
pure Egyptian wisdom from this opprobrium,^ 
will be seen in its place. 

And now, to sum up the general argument of this 
last section. These two errors in the metaphysical 
speculations of the Philosophers, concerning the 
nature of god, and cf the soul, were the things 
which necessarily kept them from giving credit to 
a doctrine, which even their own moral reasonings, 
addressed to the People, had rendered highly pro- 
bable in itself. But, as we observed befoie, it was 
their ill fate to be determined rather by metaphysical 
than moral arguments. This is best seen by com- 

'A$ivdlov, d^ a9avcQov Aldig' kfiTTtauv, Helen. Eurip. 

paring 
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paring the belief and condupt of Socrates with 
the rest. He was singular, as we said before, in con- 
Jining himself to the study of morality ; and as sin- 
-gular in believing the doctrine of a future state of 
rewards and punishments. What could be the 
cause of his belief but this restraint ; of which his 
belief was a . natural consequence ? For having 
confined himself to morals, he had nothing to 
mislead him : Whereas the rest of the philosophers 
applying themselves, with a kind of fanaticism, to 
physics and metaphysics^ had drawn a number of 
absurd, though subtile conclusioas, which directly 
opposed the consequences of those moral arguments. 
And as it is common for parents to be fondest of 
their weakest and most deformed issue, so these 
men, as we said, were easier swayed by their meta^ 
physical than moral conclusions. But Socrates, 
by imposing this modest restraint upon himself, 
had not only the advantage of believing steadily^ 
but of infornnng his hearers, of what he really 
believed ; for not having occasion for, he did not 
make use of, the double doctrine. Both these cir- 
cumstances, Cicero (under the person of Lelius) 
alludes to in the Character he gives of this divine 
Sage.^ — Qui ApoUinis Oraciilo sapientissimus est 
judicatus, non tam hoCy tarn ilhidy ut in plerisquey 
scd IDEM dicebat s&npery animos hominum esse 
Div^ixos : Usque cum e corpore excessissent reditum 
in Cesium paterc optimoque ct Justissimo caique 
O 2 expedir 
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expeditis^imum *. — By which words, Cicfero, as we 
observe, seems to refer to tlie doubk doctrine of th^ 
rest of tlife Philosophers, who sometimes pfetfended 
to believe a future state, aitd sometimes professed td 
bold the extinction or refusion of tiie human soul. 

Thus, as the apostle Paul observes, the PhilosOi^ 
phers, pfROFESsiNO themselves to be wise, 
BECAME FOOLS f . Well therefore mt^t he warfii 
his folloxters lest they too should be s<»oiled 
THROUGH VAIN PHILOSOPHY J I and otie of thera,, 
ahd lie rw small fool neither, is^ upon record for 
feaving been thus spoiled; SvNEsius bishop of 
Ptolemaic. He went into the church a Platotiist ; 
and a Platonist he remained ; as extravagant and as 
absurd as aiiy he had left behind him §. This man, 
forsooth, could not be brought to believe the 
Apostles Creed, of the resuirrection : And why? 
Because he believed with Plato that the soul was. 
before the Body ; tlmt is, eternal, il parte atHe: and 
the consequence they drew from this was (as we 
have shewn) the very thing Mhich disposed tb^ 
Platonists to reject all future state of rewards and 
punishments. However, in this station, he M'as not 
for shaking hands with Christianity y but would 

* De Amicitia,c. iv. 

t Rom. i. 22. %, Colons, ii. 8, 

§ See a full account of this man, his principles, 1h% 
sdruples, and his conversion, in The Critical Inquiry 
iiitxi^the Opinions of the Philosophers, &:o. c. xiv. 

suppose 
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3uppQse som^ grand an^ profound n^yst^ry tp lie hi^ 
binder the Scripture acequinit of the R£sy|iiLECTiON. 
Tbis agwn was in the v^y spirit of Plato; who, as 
we are told by Celsus, concealed many sublime 
tbiqgs q( this kind, upder his popular dpctrine of ft 
ilHui^ 3|ate * It wa$ just the sanje with the Jewish 
^laytQui^ts nX the time when the doptriqe of a future 
'State became national amon^ thut people. An4 
Philo himself ^e^ma disposed to turn the notion of 
JJdl into w allegQiy, sigi^f^pg a» in^pure and 
sinful life f . 

^ut it was 5iat pecufiar *© the Plafomts to alle- 
gorize the doctrine of tbe remnxction. It was the 
Lumpur qf all tbe Sects on th^r admission into 
Christianity. Et ut camis restitutio negetur (says 
TertuUian) de una omnium Philosop^orum 
«CHOLA gumitur J. Yet in another plj^w he tells 
iis, th^ every Heresy received its seasoning in 
the school (^ Phto. Dolep boipigi. fi^^ Pl^tcmem 
factum H.5aiETicoii,ujtf OMNIUM Condimentarium §. 
For the Bilosophers being, ia their moral lectures 
in their schools (in imitatio^i of the language of the 
Mysteries^ whose phraseology it was the feshipn to 
.use both in Schools and Courts) accustomed to c^ 
vicious habits, death; and reformation to a good 

* See note (J) p. 97. 

+ See his tract, De congrcssu quaerendiB eruditionis 
causa. 

J De prsesi:?* adv. Haeret. § De Anim. c. 23* 

O3 life 
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life 'ANA'ZTASIS or a resurrection^ they were dis- 
posed to understand the resurrection of the 
JUST in the same sense. Against these pests of the 
Gospel it was * that the learned apostle Paul warned 
his disciple Timothy, Shun (says he) profane 
AND VAIN BABBLiNGS,ybr they will ino^ease unto 
more ujigodliness. And their word will eat as doth 
a canker : of whom is Hymenaeus ami Philetus, who 
concerning the Tnith hxrce erredy saying that the 
Resurrection js past already ; and otoer- 
throw the faith of some f . 

And here I will beg leave to observe, that when- 
ever the holy Apostles speak of, or hint at the Phi- 
losophers or Philosophy of Greece, which is not 
seldom, they always do it in terms of contempt or 
abhorrence. On this account I have not been 
ashamed nor afraid to shew, at large, that the reasons 
they had for so doing were just and weighty. Nor 
have I thought myself at all concerned to manage 
the reputation of a set of men, who, on the first 
appearance of Christianity ^ most virulently opposed 
it, by all the arts of sophistry and injustice : and 
when, by the force of its superior evidence, they 
were at length driven into it, were no sooner in, than 

* Hinc fflae fabulae & genealogiae . indeterminabiles, 
& qua^stiones infructuosaj, & Sermones serpentes velut 
cancer : k quibys nos Apostolus refraenans, nominatim 
philosophiam, &c. Tertul. de praesc. adv. Haeret, 

t ^ Tim, ii, i6, 

thqy 
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they began to deprave and corrupt it*. For from 
their profane and vain babblhigs, Tertullian assures 
us, every heresy took its birth. Ipsi illi sapienti^ 
PBOFESSORES, (k qvjOTum ingeniis ovuiis haresis 
animatur-^. And, in another place, he gives us 
their genealogy. " Ipsae denique haereses k Phi- 
" uosopHiA suboraantur. Inde iEones & formae, 
" nescio quae, & trinitas hominis apud Vakntinum: 
" PLATONicusfuerat. InAeMarcionis dtusmeWov 
" de tranquillitate, a Stoicis venerat; & uti anima 
" interire dicatur, ab Epicukeis observatur : et 

" UT CAENIS RESTITUTIO NEGETUR, DE UNA 
" OMNIUM PHILOSOPHpJlUM SCHOLA SUMITUR; 

" et ubi materia cum deo ©quatur, Zenonis dis- 

" ciplinaeijt: et ubi aliquid de igneo deo allegatur, 

'* Heraclitus intervenit. Eaedem materiae apud 

" haereticos & pJjilosophos volutantur; iidem re- 

" tractatus implicantun Unde malum, & quare? 

" & unde homo, & quomodo? Sg quodproximh Va- 

" Imtinus propomit^ unde deus? Scilicet & de 

" Enthymesi, ectromate inserunt Aristotelek, 

" qui illis dialecticam instituit, artificem struendi & 

* See the latroduction to Julian, or a Discourse con- 
cerning his attempt to rebuild the Temple, vol. viii. 

f Adv. Marc. 1. i. The author of a fragment con- 
cerning the Philosophers going under the name of 
Origen, says the same thing : a>o^ ertv airroTg [A/fsIutcrj] ra 

fi7^0(Top8fASva9^ 7(^ MT2THPIX1N BTrixixst^evav 7^ ar^o^oyuv 

O 4 " de^truendi, 
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^^ destruendi, versipelleni in sententib coactam, ia 
*^ conjecturis duram, in argumentis operariain,con^ 
" tentione molestam, etiam sibi ipsi omnia retrao- 
^^ tantem, nequid omnino tractaverit HJnc ill© 
^' fabute & genealogiae indeterminabiles, & quaesti^ 
*' ones ' infructuosae & sermones serpektes 
^' VELUT CANCER, a quibus DOS apostolus refrae- 
^* nans *," Sec. One would almost imaging fron^ 
these last words, that TertuUian bad foreseen that 
Aristotle was to be the foiinder of $he School 

PiVINITy. 

He observes, that the Heresy, which (kniis the 
Resurrection of the Body, arose out of the whole 
School of Gentile philosophy. But he oniits andther, 
which we have shewn stood upon as wide a bottom; 
namely, that which holds the humak soul to be 

OF THE SAME NATURE AND SUBSTANCE WITH 

God ; espoused before his time by tl^ Gnostics, 
and afterwards, as we ieani by St. Austin, by the 
Manichaeans and Priscillianists f . 

* Depraesc. adv. Haeret. pp. 70, 71. Ed. Par. 1580. 

\ Priscillianistae quos in Hispania Piriscillianus in- 
stituit, maxime Gnosticorum & Manichaeorum dogmata 
permixta sectantur ; quamvis et ex aliis haeresibus in eas 
sordes, tanquam in ^entinam quanddm horribili confur 
sione confluxerint. Propter occultandas aut^m conta- 
minationes & turpitudines suas habent in suisdogmatibus 
;& haec verba. Jura, perjura, secretum pjrodere noli. Hi, 

ANIMAS DICUNT EJUSDEM NATURiE ATgUE SUBSTAN-r 

tijE cyjus EST Deus. Aug. D^ Haeresibus. 

Why 
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Why the heathen Philosophers of our titneg 
ehould be displeased to see their aiu^ient brethrea 
shewn for knaves in practice, and foqls m theoiy, is 
not at all strange to conceive : but why any else 
should liiink themselves concerned in the force and 
fidelity of the drawing, is to me a greater mystery 
(than any I have attempted to unveil. For a stronger 
proof of Ae necessity of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
caimot, I think, be given thjan this, That the Sages 
x>F Gb£ECE, with whom all the wisdom of the 
world was supposed to be deposited * had philo- 
.fiOPHiisED themselves out of the most evident and 
usefol Truth with which m?inkind hatlx any concern. 
Besictes, what greater nsgard could any one shew 
totibe authorky of the Sacred Writers than to justify 
their ci:NsqRE o^ the Greek philosophy ; a censure 
which Deists and Fanatics, though for diflferent 
(ends, have equally concurred to represent as a con-» 
damnation of human learning in general ? 

In conclusion, it is but fit we should give the 
reader some account why we have been so long Md 
^o particular on this matter. 

One reason w as (to mention no other at present) 
to obviate an objection, which might possibly be 
urged against our proof, of the divine legation of 
l^losEs, from the omission of a future state. For 
Jf now the Deists should say (and we know they 
gre ready to say any thing) that Moses did not 

^ 1 Cor. i. 20. 

propagate 
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propagate that doctrine^ because he did not believe 
it ; we have an answer ready : having shewn from 
fact, that the not believing a doctrine so meful to 
societifj was esteemed no reason for the Legislator 
not to propagate it. I say, having shewn it from 
the practice of the Philosophers : For as to the 
Lawgivers, that is,, those who were not Philosophers 
professed, it appears, by what can be learnt from 
thoir history and character, that they all believed^ as 
well as taught, a future State of rewards and pu- 
nishments. And indeed how should it be otherwiise? 
for they were free from those metaphysical whimsies^ 
ccmceming God and the Soul, which had so be- 
sotted the Greek Philosophers. And I know of no- 
thing else that could hinder any man s believing it 
Against all this force of evidence, weak, indeed, 
as it is against the force of pr^gudice, the learned 
Chancellor of Gottipgen has opposed his Authority, 
which is great, and his talents of reasoning and 
eloquence, which are still greater. " Magnam 
non ita pridem (says he) ut Antiquiores mittam, 
ingenii vim et doctrinae copiam impendit, ut in banc 
nos sententiam induceret Guilielmus WarbuR' 
tONus, vir alioquin egregius & inpriinis acutus, in 
celeberrimo et eriiditissimo libro, quem, The divine 
Legation of Moses demonstratedy inscripsit Lib. iii. 
Sect. 4. Jubet ille nos existimare omnes Phi- 
LdsoPHOS, quianimorum immortalitatem docuerunt, 
eamdem clam negasse. Naturam rerum revera Dei 
loco babuisse atque mentes hoininum Particulas 

censuiss^ 
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censuisse ex mundi anima decerptas, et ad earn post 
/corporum obitum reversuras, Verum, ut taceam, 
GrcECorum tantum Philosophos euni tcstari, quum 
aliis tamea Populis sui etiam Pbilosoplii fuerint, a 
Graecorum sententiis mullis modis semoti, ut hoc, 
inquam, seponam, non apertis 8g planis testmoniis 
causain suam agit Vir preeclanis, quod in tanti mo- 
inenti accusatione necessariura videtur, aed con^ 
jecturis tantum^ exemplis nonnullis, denique con- 
sectariis ex mstitutis quibusdam et dogmatibus Phi- 
losopborum quorumdam ductis." — De rebus Christ, 
ante Constantinum Magnum^ p. 18. Here the 
learned Critic supposing the question to b^ — What 
the PJuhsophers of the ancient JVorld in general 
thought coacerning a future state ? charges tlie 
AiUltor of the Divine Legation with falling short 
in his proof, which reaches^ says he, only the Greek 
Philosophers though there were mani/ other in the 
world besides, who dogmatized o?i very different prin- 
ciples. Now I had again and again declared, that 
I confined my Inquiry to the Greek Philosophers. 
We shall see presently, for what reason. What then 
could have betrayed this great Man into so WTong a 
representation ? It was not, I am persuaded, a 
want of candour, but of attention to the Author he 
criticised. — For, seeing ^owwcA written by me against 
the principles of those Ancients who propagated the 
doctrine of a future state, he unwarily concluded 
that it was in my purpose to discredit the doctrine, 
as discQverable by the light of nature; and, on that 

ground, 
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ground, ri^tly inferred that my business was wi& 
the whole tribe of Ancient Philosophers : and tixit 
to stop at the Gi*eeks was mistaking the extent of my 
course. But a little attention to my general argur 
jnent would have shewn him, that this inquiry into . 
the real sentiments of a race of Sages, then moal^ 
eminent in all political and moral Wisdom, concern- 
ing ttus point, was made solely to shew the vast im- 
portance of the doctrine of a future state of reward 
and punishnlent to society, when it was seen that 
these men, who publicly and sedulously taug)[it it, did 
not indeed believe it. For this end, the Greek Pbi- 
losopbejs served my purpose to the full. Had my 
end been not the importmcCy but the discredit of the 
Doctrine (as this learned man unluckily conceived 
it) I had then, mdeed, occasion for much more than 
their suffrage to carry my point 

In what follows of this learned Criticism, I am 
much further to seek for that candour whidi so 
eminently adorns the writings of thb worthy perspn. 
He pretends I have not proved my charge against 
the Greek Fhilospokers. Be it so. But when he 
says, I have not attempted it by miy clear 4mi 
evident testimomes-y but only by corgectures ; by in- 
stances in some Particulars ; by consequences de^ 
ducedfrom the Doctrines and Institutes of certain 
of the Philosophers; This, I cannot reooncile to his 
it^enuous spirit of criticism. For what are all those 
passages given above, from Tima^s the Locrian, 
from Diogenes laertius, from Plutarch, Sextus 

Empiricus, 
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Etlipdficili^, Plato, CbryfiippuS, Strabo, AristotJe, 
Il{>ict6tus, M, Antoninus, Seneca, and others, btfl 
i&^km^Sy dedr and eciient^ either of the paferties 
concerned, or of some of their school^ 6r of those- 
who give us historical accounts of the Doctrines 
of those Schools, that none of the Theistical Sects 
erf Greek Philosophy did believe any thbg of a 
fottrre iStatfe of rewards and punishnsents. 

So tnudi for that kind of evidence which the 
ledmed.persoti s^y^ I hav^ not given. 

Let us consider the nature of that kind, which lie 
owns I have given, l«jt onns it in tenns of discredit. 
^-^In tanti mOmfenti accusatione — ccmjecturis tati- 
tum, exempUs nonnuUis deniquc consectariis ex insti- 
totb, &c. — - . 

1. As to the CONJECTURES he speaks of — Were 
these offered for the purpose he represents them ; 
that is to say, directly to inforce the main question, 
I should readily agree with him, that in an accusation 
^ such moment they were very impertinently urged. 
But they are employed only occasionally to give 
credit to some of those particular testimonieSy which 
I esteem clear and exiidenty but which he denies to 
exist at all, ii^ my inquiry. 

2. % what he says 6f tile instances or Eit- 
A^iii^plfes in some partiCukus, he would insinuate 
ti^t wharf a i^ngle f hilofe(>pber says, holds only 
Hg^SAst bimi^lf, not against the Sect to which he 
lelWgs ; tKodgh. H insinuates it ia defiance of the 
■ ^ . very 
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very genius of the Greek Philosophy, and of the 
extent of that temper (by none better understood 
than by this learned man himself) which disposed 
the Members of a School 

- - - jurare in verba MagistrL 

3. With regard to the it^feren.ces deduced from 
the Doctrines and Institutes of certain of the Phi- 
losophers ; by which he principally means those 
deduced from their ideas of God and the Soul; We 
must distinguish. 

If tlie inference^ which is charged on an opinion 
be disavowed by the Opinionist, the charge is 
unjust. 

If it be neither avowed nor disavowed, the charge 
is inconclusive. 

But if the ConsequeJice be acknowledged, and even 
contended for, the charge is just: and the evidence 
resulting from it has all the force of the most direct 
proof. 

Now the Consequence I draw from the Doctrines 
of the Philosophers concerning God and the Soul, 
in support of my charge against them, is folly and 
largely acknowledged by them. The learned per- 
son proceeds, and assures his reader that, by. the 
same way of reasoning, he would undertake tq prove 
that none of the Christian . Divines i)^lieved any 
thing of that future state which they preached up tq 
the people- " Ego quidem mediocris mgenii homQ 
" et tanto viro quantus est IFarburtonus longe 

" inferior. 
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" inferior, Omnes Christianorum Theologos nihil 
^^ eorutn, quae publice tradunt, credere, et callide 
** hominum mentibus impietatis venaium afiiare 
" velle, convincam, si mihi eadem eos via invadendi 
"< potestas concedatur, qua Philosophos Vir doc- 
" tissimus aggressus est." 

This is civil. But what he gives me on the side 
of ingenuity^ he repays himself on the side oijudg^ 
ment. For if it be, as he says, that by the same 
iind of reasoning which I employ to convict the 
Philosophers of impiety, the lathers tliemselves 
might be found guilty of it, the small talent of 
ingenuity, which nature gave me, was veiy iU 
bestowed. 

Now if the Learned Person can shew that Chris- 
tian Divines^ like the Gixek Philosophers, made use 
of a double doctrine — that they held it lawful to 
deceive J and say one thing xvhen they thought a?iother 
— that they sometimes ozvnedand sometimes denied a 
future state of reward and punishment — that they 
held God could not be angry ^ nor hurt any one — 
that the soul zvas part of the substance of Gcd — 
and avoived that the consecjuence of these ideas of 
God and the Soul was^ ?io future state of rexcards 
and punishments — When, 1 say, he has shewn all 
this, I shall be ready to give up the Divines, as I 
have given up the Philosophers, 

But if, instead of this, he will first of all misre- 
present the force of my reasoning against tlie Phi- 

Josopheis, 
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loeophersy and then apply it;, thus misrepreseniedy 
against the Divines ; bringing vague conjectures in 
support of the main question ; makkig the case of 
particulars (Synesiiis for instance) to include the 
whole body ; or urging conseqtiences not seen of 
abhorred when seen (such as Polytheism firom the 
Trinity) : If, I say, with such kind of proof (which 
his ingenuity and erudition may find in abundance) 
he will maintain that he has proved the charge hat 
question as strongly against Christian Divines as I 
have done against the Greek Philosophers: why 
then — I will agree with the first Sceptic I meet, 
Aat all enquiries concerning the Opinions either of 
' the one set of men or of the other, is an idler em- 
ployment tlian picking straws ; For when Lo^c and 
Criticism will serve no longer to discover Truth, but 
may be made to serve the wild vagaries, the blind 
prejudices and the obUque. interests of the Disputers 
of' this JForldy it is time to throw aside these old In-* 
strumepts of Vanity and Miscliief. 

SECT. V. 

BUT it may now perhaps be said, '^ Though t 
have designed well, artd have obviated an objection 
arising from the present question ; yet — Was it not 
imprudent to employ a circumstance for this pur-^ 
pose, which seems to tuni to the discredit of the 
Christian doctrine of a future state ? For what can 
bear harder on the reasonableness of this 
1 doctrin^ 
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doctrki6j tbatt that the best and wisest of Antiquity 
dM fiot befietne a future stated Of rewards and 
pt^iy!shnients ? "^ 

To this I reply, 

1. That if the authority of the Greek Philo-- 
sophers have found weight with us in matters of 
religion, it is more than ever the sacred Writers in- 
tended they should ; as appears from the character 
fliey have given us of them, and of their works. 

2. Had I, indeed, contented myself with barely 
shewing, that the Philosophers rejected the doctrine 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, with- 
out explaining the grounds on which they went; 
some slender suspicion, unfavourable to the Chris- 
tian doctrine, might perhaps have staggered those 
weak and impotent minds which cannot support 
themselves without the Crutch of authority. 
Bitt when I have at large explained those grounds, 
which, of all philosophic tenets, are known to be the 
most absurd; and the reader hath seen these ad- 
hered to, while the best moral arguments for it wer^ 
overlooked and neglected, the weight of their con- 
clusions loses all its force. 

g. But had I done notlitng of this; had 1 left 
the Philosophers in possession of their whole au- 
THORitr; that authority would have been found 
irtfipertinent to the point in hsnd. The supposed 
<Qrce of it ariseth on a rery foolish error. Those, 

Vol. IIL P who 
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who mistake Christianity for only a republic 
cation of the Religion of nature^ must, of course,, 
suppose the doctrine it teacheth of a future stale, |a^ 
be one of those which natural religion discovers. 
It would therefore seem a discredit to that Republi- 
cation, were not the doctrine discoverable by human 
reason ; and some men would be apt to think it was 
not, when the Philosophers had missed of it. But 
our holy Religion (as I hope to prove in the last 
book) is quite another thing : and one consequence 
of its true nature will be seen to be thiis, that the 
Christian doctrine of a fature state is not in 
the number of those which natural Religion teach^ 
eth. Tlie authority of the Philosophers, therefore-, 
is entirely out of the question. 

4. But again, it will be found hereafter^, that thi^ 
J'act is so far from weakening the doctrines of Chris*^ 

tianity, that it is a strong argument for the truth 
of that Dispensation. 

5. Yet as we have often seen writers, deceived in 
their representations of Pagaii Antiquity ; and, 
^hile zealously busy in giving such a one as they 
ii^nagincd favourable to Clmstianity^ they have been 
ail along disserving it ; lest I myself should bo 
suspected of having fallen into this common delik 
sion, I shall beg leave, in the last place, to shew, 
tliat it is just such a representation of Antiquitt 
05 this I Ijave given, which can possibly be of service 
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to our holy Faith. And that, consequently, if what 
is here given be the truCy it does revealed Reli^on 
much service. , 

This will best appear by considering the usual 
VIEWS men have had, and the consequent methods 
they have pursued, in bringing Pagan Antiquity 
into the scene. 

Their design has been, either to illustrate the. 

REASONABLENESS, Or tO sheW the NECESSITY of 

Christianity. 

If the subject were reasonableness, their way 
was to represent this Antiquity ^ as comprehending 
all the fundamental truths, concerning God and the 
Soul, which our holy Religion hath revealed. But 
as greatly as such a representation was supposed to 
serve their purpose, the Infidels, we see, have not 
feared to join issue with them on the allowed j^c^ ; 
and with much plausibility of reasoning, have en- 
deavoured to shew, that THE KEFORE CHRISTIANITY 
WAS NOT NECESSARY. And this very advantage, 
TiNDAL (under cover of a principle, which some 
modem Divines afforded him, oi Christianity $ being 
only a republication of the Religion of nature) obr 
tained over some writers of considerable name. 

If THE desitm were to shew the necessity of 
Christianity, they have then taken the other course, 
and (perhaps misled by a sense of the former mis- 
chief) run into the opposite extreme; in repre- 
senting Pagan Antiquity as ignorant even of the 
first principles of Religion, and moral duty. Nay, 

p 2 not 
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not only, that it knew no^Jftg, but tliat nothk]^ cooldf 
be known ; for that hunwtn reason was too weak to 
make any discoveries in these matters. Co«>S€- 
qtrenftly, that there never wetd &fhf sttcfi thhig as 
natural religion; afnd that what glimrtierings of 
knowledge men have had of thi* kkid,. wetfe ^joly the 
dying sparks of primitive Tradition. Hfere fiie I»- 
fidel again turned their own artillery «pon them, in 
©rder to dismount that boasted hfas^^naAlenes^ 
OF Christianity, on which they had ^much in- 
sisted: And indeed, what room waW thepe left to^ 
^dge of it, after bumaa Reasort had befe f epr^- 
Bcnted as toa vveak and too blind to decide? 

Thus while they were confendkfg for the reason 
ablenesSj tiiey destroyed the ncees^t^ ^ and )flrkib» 
frey urged the necessity^ they risked the rec^my^ 
ablems^ (A Ckristlankg. And these faifidel relottiom 
had an irresistibte force on the principles on wlikli^ 
mxv Advocates seemed to go ; naovely, that Chris^ 
tianity wets only a 7^publicatwn of priynitive m^ 
tural Religion *- 

It appears, then, that the only view of Antiquity 
which gives solid advantage to tlie Christ i ax 
CAUSE, is such a one as shews natural Reason to be 
CLEAR enough to PERCEIVE Truth, and, the. ne: 
cessity of its deductions whea proposed ; but not 
generally strong enough to discover it, and draw 
right deductions from it. Just such a view as this^ 

* Sfee note [HB]at the end of dib Boafe - 

I have 
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I have here given pf Antiqi^y^^^ far as relates to 
the poiat in qi^stioa ; which I presuQie to be U^e 
f rue; not only in that ppiftt, l^ut likewise with re- 
gard to the &tate of natural EELiGcoK in ©i;* 
NERAL : where we find hwniaB Reason could poaer 
tr«^ very far into the esseiitiai difference of tlui>gs ; 
hniy w^ating the true pri^i^^les of Relig^), \\v^ 
Ancients neither knew the origin of oW^ation, nor 
the consequence of QJ^edienoe* Rcvelatiqn hath 
discovered the^e Prijk^iples ; and we 439W wonder, 
that ^ch prodigies of parts aiid knowledge cpul^ 
commit the gro^s ahaurditiee which tu*e to he ifiniA 
\n their best disqoMrae3 on p»Qrality, JSyt yet tliif 
d<^3 not hinder ^$ froqa &U«t^ w^ ^ ^e^ter and % 
worse deiu^on. For having pf 1^ i^ew sevai^ 
cKceile^t sysl^ecw of Morali^, deliveiied 9$ the Frif^ 
fifij^ €f ncUnr^l ReOgiori^ which dfeclaim, or ait 
ieia$it do not own, Ihe aid <;)f Ravektm^ we are /apt 
to thiiak thefli, in good eau'na^t, the diacovseries of 
ijiatural R^son ; and w 4:o regard the exteiH of its 
powers as an objection to the neces^tpc^my fvirther 
Mgbt. The objection is plaueible ; but «ujne, thene 
nmst be so(Qe mistake at botUxn ; M^d the ^eat 
difference in point of exceliewe, jbetween tbese Aupr 
posed productions of mere Reason, ^d tho$e reai 
ones of the most learned Ancients, wRl increase ow 
suspicion* The truth is, these modern system* 
makers had aids, whach as they do not acknowledge 
W, I wfll believe, they did not perceive. The^ aid» 
wece the t^ve prindides of ReUgioa^ deliv^ed by 
P3 Revdation: 
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Revelation: principlea so earfy imbibed, and so 
clearly and evidently deduced, that they are now 
mistaken to be amongst our first and most natural 
ideas : But those who have studied Antiquity know 
the matter to be far otherwise. 

I cannot better illustrate the state and condition 
of the human mind, before Revelation^ than by the 
following instance. A summary of the Atomic 
Philosophy is delivered in the The^etetus of 
Plato : yet being given without its principles, when 
Plato's writings, at the revival of learning, came to 
be studied and commented upon, this summary re- 
mained absolutely unintelligible : for there had been 
an interruption in the succession of that Sdiool for 
many ages; and neither Marcilius Ficinus, nor 
>Serranus, could give any reasonable account of the 
matter. But as soon as Des Cartes had revived 
that Philosophy, by excogitating its principles anew, 
the mist removed, and every one saw clearly (though 
, Cudworth, I think, was the first tvho took notice 
of it) that Plato had given us a curious and exact 
account of that excellent Physiology. And Des 
Cartes was now thought by some, to have borrowed 
his original ideas from thence ; though, but for the 
revival of the Atomic principles, that passage had 
still remained in obscurity. Just so it was with 
respect to the powers of the human mind. Had 
not Revelation discovered the true principles of Re- 
ligion^ they had without doubt continued altogether 
unknown. Yet on their discovery, they appeared 

' V • SCI 
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iso consonant to hunmri Reason, that men were apt 
to mistake them for the production of it. 

Cicero (and I quote him as of superior authority) 
understood much better the true limits mid extent 
of human knowledge. He owns the state of natural 
'Reason to be just what is here delivered ; clear 
enough to perceive Truth when proposed, but not, 
.generally, strong enough to discover it His re- 
markable words ^are these — ^* Nam tieque tam est 
" acris acies in naturis hominum, & ingeniis, ut res 
^^ tantas quisquarh, Kisi monstratas, possit vi- 
*^ dere : neque tanta tamen in rebus obscuritas, ut 
^' eas non penitus acri vir ingenio cefnat, si modo 
^' adspexerit *." 

SECT. VI. 

I HAVE now gone through .tlie second general 
.proposition, which is, That all mankind, espe- 
cially THE MOST WISE AND LEARNED NATIONS 

OF Antiquity, have concurred in bi:lieving, 

AND TEACHING, THAT THE POCTRINE OF A FU- 
TURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUO^ISHMENT^ 
WAS NECESSARY TO THE WELL-BEING 0<F SO- 
CIETY. In doing this, I have presumed to enter 
the very Penetralia of Antiquity, and expose its 
most venerable secrets to open day. Some parts 
of which having been accidentally and obscurely 
^een by the owl-light of infidelity, were imagined by 

* De Orat. 1. iii..c» 31* 
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fiucb as Toldnd, Bloimt, and Coward (as is ooturai 
for objects thus seen by feke Sraves), to wear stxiange 
'gigantic forms of terror : and with these they have 
endeavoured to distwb the settled piety of sober 
Christicms. 

The ridiculous use these men haye oiadbe of what 
th^ did xuA qoderstand, niay perhaps reoal to the 
readers inind that stale atheistical objection, that 

ReLIOIOK is only a CBl:ATtJR£ OF POLITICS, 

a State^engine, inyented by the LegislMm*, to draw 
the knot of Civil Society more close. And the 
gather, because that objection being founded on the 
le^arent use of Religion to Ciril Policy, I may 
be supposed to have added much streoj^ to il^ by 
shewing in this w^ork, in a fuller manner than, per^ 
haps, has been done before, the extent of that 
UTILITY ; and the large sphere of the Legislator s 
agency, in the application of it. 

For thus stood the case : I was to prove Moses's 
^ine assistance, from his being able to leave oirt 
of his Religicm, the doctrine of ^ fiUurt stat4. 
This required me to shew, that ttiis doctrine was 
naturally of the utmost importance to Society. But 
of aft the arguments, by which that importance may 
be proved, the plainest, if not the strongest, is the 
conduct of Law^givebs. Hence the long detail 
of circumstances in the second and M/rrf books. 

But indeed it not only served to the purpose of 
my particular question, but, appeared to me, to be 
one of the le^ equivocal prpofe of the truth of 

R$:Liaioy 
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BsLmiQi^ m gem^Jil ; aad to deserve, in tbat vhw 
iCH^) to be carefully e;xaia^i4aed and explained, { 
cwsidereijl this part, therefore, and desire the re^def 
Wioujd so consider it, as ^a u^hple md sep^Lrajte lyor^ 

of it§elf, to |»ROF£ THE TBXJTH OF REJLIGIO^ 13^ 
<JINERAJL, F».OM IX$ INFINITE SZRVXpE ^jO HUr 

I^AK SOCIETY, though it be but the intrpduction tp 
jtb^ truth of the kosa.ic^ 

J^t us examin/e it : Lawgivers have unanimously 
iQOincyrred in propagating Religion. This could be 
only from a sense and experience of its utjeity; 
in which they could not be deqeived : Religion 
tl^erefore has a general utility. We desire up taotj^ 
tp est^ish its truth. 

For, truth and general UTIXJTy JIECE$r 

SARILY coiKciDji: J that is, Truth is productive 
ci Ut^ity ; aijd Utility is indicutim of Truth. That 
truth is productive of utility, appears from the na- 
ture of the thing. Tl^ observing truth, is acting 
us things really are: he wh^ acts ^s things really 
ai^ n^ust ^in his purposed end : all disappoint* 
iffient proeeeding from acti^ as things are fiat: Just 
as in ri^asoniqg fioqa true or felse principles, the cqq- 
cbision wlvch follQws mu«t be necessarily right of 
wro^ig* B\rt gsifiii^ this end i$ utility or h^piness,; 
disappointment of the end, hurt or misery. If thep 
Truth produce irtility^ the othex part of the propo- 
Bition, that utility indicates truth, follows of neces- 
sity. For not to follow, supposes two differ^t 
liinds of ojsNEi^AL VTitiTY relative to the same 

creature^ 
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creature, one proceeding from truth, the other 6x)m 
felsehood ; which is impossible ; because the natures 
of those utilities must then be different, that is, one 
of them must, at the same time, be, and not be, 
utility *. Wherever then we find general utility^ 
we may certainly know it for the product of Truth, 
which it indicates. But the practice of Law^^vers 
shews us that this utility results from Religion. 
The consequence is, that Religion, or the idea of 
the relation between the creature and the Creator^ 
is true. 

However, as the unanimous concurrence of Law- 
givers to support Religion, hath furnished matter for 
|his poor infidel pretence, I shall take leave to 
examine it more thoroughly. 

Our Adversaries are by no means agreed amongst , 
themselves : Some of them have denied the truth of 
Religion, because it was of no utility f Others, 
l)ecause it was of so great. But commend me to 
the man, who, out of pure genuine spite to Religion, 
can amploy these two contrary systems together, 
without the expence so much as of a blush f . 
However, the System most followed, is the political 
invention of Religion for its use: the other being 
only the idle exercise of a few Dealers in para- 
doxes X' 

* See note [I I] at the end of this Book. 

t See Blount's Anima Mundi, and Original of Ido- 
latry. 

t Such as the Author of T)xx Contract Social, ch. viii% 
p. 129, 

I have 
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I have begun these volumes with an examination 
of \h^ first of these systems ; and shall now end 
them with a confutation of the other. For the Un- 
believer, driven from his first hold, by ours hewing 
the utility of religion, preposterously retires into 
this^ in order to recover his ground. 

CjiiTiAs of Athens, one of the thirty tyrants, 
and the most execrable of the thirty, is at the head 
of this division; whose principles he delivers in the 
most beautiful Iambics *. His words are to this 
purpose: " There was a time when man lived like 
'* a savage, without government or Laws, the 
^^ minister and executioner of violence; when there 
" was neither reward annexed to virtue, nor punish- 
^^ ment attendant upon vice. Afterwards, it appears, 
^* that men invented civil Laws to be a curb to eviL 
^* From hence, Justice presided over the human 
" race; force became a slave to right, and punish- 
" ment irremissibly pursued the transgressor. But 
^* when now the laws had restrained an open vio- 
" lation of right, men set upon contriving, how to 
^* injure others, in secret. And then it was, as I 
^^ suppose, that some cunning politician, well 
^' versed in the knowledge of mankind, counter- 
" plotted this design, by the invention of a principle 
" that would hold wicked men in awe, even when 
^ about to say, or think, or act ill in private. And 
^* this was by bringing in the belief of a God; 
^^ whom, he taught to be immortal, of infinite 
* See note [KK] at the end of this Book. 
* " knowledge, 
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" knowledge, and of a nature superlatively exoel- 
•^ lent This God, he told them, could hear and see 
^' erery thing said and done by mortals here below ; 
'* nor could the first conception of the most secret 
*' wickedness be concealed from hkn, of whose 
** nature, knowledge was the very esaence. Thus 
"•* did our Politician, by inculcating the^ notions, 
^^ become the autiior of a doctrine wondei^uUy 
<< taking ; while he hid truth under the embroidered 
** veil of fiction. But to add servile ^read to this 
" impressed reyei-eoce, 1i\e G^ds, he told them, 
" inliabited that place, which he found was the 
** repository of those Mormos, and panic terrors, 
^/ which man was so dexterous at fisigning, and so 
^^ ready to iright himself withal, while he adds 
*^ imaginary miseries to a life al|*eady over-burtbened 
** with disasters. ' That place, I mean, where the 
" swift coruscation^ of enkindled meteors, accopi- 
" panied with horrid bursts of thunder, run, though 
" the starry vaults of heaven ; the beautiful fret* 
" work of that wise old Architect^ riifK. Where 
" a social troop of shining orbs perform their re- 
" gular and benignant courses : and from whence 
** refreshing showers descend to recreate the thirsty 
^^ earth. Such was the habitation be assigned foi^ 
" the Gods; a place most proper for the discharge 
^^ of their function : And these the terrors he ap- 
" plied, to circumvent secret mischief, stifle dis- 
*^ ordca: in the seeds, ^ve his Laws faij? play, and 
" introduce Religion^ ^ necesmrjf to the magistrate. 
' I " — This, 
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Sect 6.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 2-v 
" — This, ID ifly opinion, was the tbick, whereby 
^^ mortal man was first broi^it to beliere that tbei6 
" were immortal Natures.*' 

How excellent a thing is justice! said sotaebody 
or other, an ob^rrii^ it to be practised in tbedem 
o/>lhieves and rc^fenJ. How Useful, how nccesssury 
a thing i^ Religion I may we say, when it forces this 
cMfession of its pom er, from its two most mortal 
ftietnliess the Tyraht and the Atheist 

The aeeouttt here given of religion is, that it 
■was A s+ATi: INVENTION : that is, thai tke idec^ 
of the relation between the creature and tke Creator 
'wmfmned and co^trwed hy politieiam^ to keep mefi 
in awe. From whenre the Infidel concludes it to faoi 
TlsiONAitY and oboundless. From the Ma-*^ 
eisraATE's large share m the Establishment oi 
^leient national ReMgions, two consequences wrfi 
4rawn: the owe by Beliewts; the other by Uun 
ke&evers. The First conclude that therefore thes^ 
mtiomit Religions w^re of political original: and 
this the ancient Fathers of the Church spent mudii 
iime slnd pMna to pronre. The Second conclude, 
i^m the same £eict, that therefore Religion in 
general^ or the idea of the relation between th«^ 
Teature and the Creator, was a politic invention,, 
and not founded in the nature of thing|B, And if, 
m confuting this, I strengthen and support the olher 
€Onckisioi:|, I sup{)ose, that^ in so doings I give ad* 
dilktfial slren^h to the cause of Rcvchitkm; other- 
wise Uid Fatiiers werq very mueh mistaken; AiA 

though 
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Aotigh Infidels, indeed, in their writings, affect td 
dwell upon this- conclusion, " that Superstition vfBS 
** 8 State-invention ;" it is not, I presume, on ac- 
count of any service, which they imagine it can do 
their cause ; but because it enables them to strike 
obliquely, under that cover, at Religion in general, 
when they do not care to appear without their mask. 
But if ever they should take it into their heads to 
deny, that there is any better proof of Superstition^s 
being a mere politic invention than that Religion in 
general is so, let them take notice that I have here 
answered them beforehand. On the whole, then, if 
I prove that Religion in general was not a politic 
invention, I enervate all the force of the Atheist's 
argument against Revelation^ taken: from the inven- 
tion of Religion. For that Superstition was of hu- 
man original, both parties seem to agree: though 
not all of it the invention of Statesmen, as we shall 
see presently, when we come to shew that one spe- 
cies of Idolatry was in use even before the institution 
erf civil Society. * 

I shall prove, then, and in a very few words, that 
tlieiryi^c^ or position \s first y impertinent, and 
Hcondltfy FALSE^ For, 

I. 

Were it true, as it certainly is not, that Religion 
'was invented by Statesmen^ it would not therefore 
follow that Religion is false. A consequence that 
has been, I do not know how,, allowed on all hands ; 

perhaps 
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perhaps on the mistaken fiwrce of one or other of 
liiese Propc^itioffis ; 

I. Either, that Religion was not found duf^ a^ a 
truths by the use of Reason. 

II. Or, that it was irroented mily for its Utility. 

III. Or lastly, that the Inventors did not believe it. 

I. As to Religien^s not being found out ^ as a truths 
by the use of reason^ we are to consider, tlmt the' • 
finding out a truth by reason, necessarily implies the 
exercise of that faculty, in proportion to the imf¥>r- 
larice and difficulty of the search : so that wtere 
men do riot use their reason, truths of the utmost 
certainty and highest use will remain unknown. We 
are not accustomed to reckon it any objection to the 
most useful civil ferutlis, that divers savage nations in 
Africa and America, remain yet ignorant of them. 

Now the objection against the truth of Religion^ 
18 founded on this pretended fact, that the Lawgiver 
taught it to the people from the most early times. 
And the Infidel System is, that man from his first 
appearaiice in the world, even to those early times 
of his coming under the hands of the Civil Magi«- 
strate, differed little from brutes in the use of his 
rational faculties; and that the improvement of 
them was gradual and slow ; for which, Antiquity 
13 appealed to, in the account it gives iis concerning 
Chelate invention of the arte of life. Thus, j^ccord- 
ing to their own state of the case, Religion was 
taught mankind when the gei^erality h^ not begun 
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to cultivate thar rational faculties; and, what is 
chiefly remarkable, it was taught by those few 

VHO HAD. 

It is true, our holy Religion gives a different ac« 
count of these Jirst men : But then it gives a different 
account too of the origin of Religion. And let our 
Adversaries prevaricate as they will, they must take 
both or neither. For that very tlung which was only 
able to make the first men so enlightened, as th^ are 
represented in Scripture, was Revelation ; and, this 
aUowed, the dispute is at an end. 

If it should be said, Thait " suppoang Religion 
true, it is of so much importance to mankind, that 
God would never suflfer us to remain ignorant of it:'' 
I allow the force of the objection : but then we are 
not to prescribe to the Almighty his way of bringing 
us to the knowledge of his Will. It is sufficient to 
justify his goodness, that he hath done -it: and 
whether he chose the way of Revelation, or of 
Reaso^t, or of the civil magistrate, it equally 
manifests his wisdom. And why it mi^t not happen 
to this trtithj as it hath done to many others of great 
importance, to be first stumbled upon by chance, 
and mistaken for a n^re utility; and afterwards 
seen and proved to be what it is; I would beg leave 
to demand of these mighty Masters of reason. 

II. As to Religions being indented only for its 
Mtility : This, though their palmary argument against 
it, is, of all, the most unlucky. It proceeds on k 

supposed 
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supposed inconsistency between utility and truths 
For men perceiving much of it, between private, 
partial, utility and trnth, were absurdly brought tq 
think there might be the same inconsistence, betweeri 
general utility and some truths. This it was which led 
the ancient Sages into so many errors. For neither 
Philosopher nor Lawgiver apprehending that 

TRUTH AND UTILITY DID COINCIDE J the FirSt, 

while he neglected utility, missed (as we have seen) 
of the most momentous truths: and the Other, while 
little solicitous about truth, missed in many instances 
(as we shall see hereafter) of utility. But general 
utility and all truth, necessarily coincide. For truth 
is nothing but that natural or moral • relation of 
things^ whose observance is attended with universal 
benefit. We may therefore . as certainly conclude 
that general utility is always founded on truths as 
tiiat truth is always productive of geheral utility. 
Take then this concession of the Atheist for granted, 
that Religion is productive of public goody and 
the very contrary to his inference, as we have 
seen above, must follow : namely, that Religion 
is true. 

If it should be urged, That ^^ experience maketh 
against this reiisoning; for that it was not Religion^ 
but Superstition, that, for the most part, pro^- 
cured this public utility : and superstition, both sides 
agree to be erroneous'' To this we reply, that Su- 
perstition was so far from procuring any good in the 
ancient world, where it was indeed more or le^s 

Vol. IIL , Q ipixed 
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mixed wkb^ill tiie nai^ikftl BisUgiMg, that the r^nd 
which Helical procured, was allayed <with «iiil, w 
proportiott U> Ihe qoastity of SujicrstitiDn feamd 
therein. A»d tlie kss of Si^perslibioii ihere was ia 
any natiaual Rdigion, *lie ^hjippier, ^c^terk paribWf 
we always fii*d that |)eople; and Ihe moce 'tiiere 
was of tt^ ^he imhaippier. It could iiot be ^©nwige, 
for, if w« exAHHfte Ae caee, it will i^paar. That att 
those adm»iage^ which re&wit froiaft *^ war^p^ a 
§upmor Edfig, saFe the €Oflse^«eoees ooly <rf the 
/r-we prmcipk^ of Reli^ioH : and tiiat the mkchiefi 
which result from Bach ^woff-sbip, are the cotisequeneas. 
pnly q£ Hiefal^ ; or whi^ we call JSIuperstitim. 

The wiser Ancients (in whose tknes^ S^PfiaaTi* 
Tiov, with 4ts 0ia%nant embraces^ Imd twiaed 
itself round the noble truak >of REJ-ieiON, h»d 
poisoned her benigoest qualiuesj^ d^ormeid all h^r 
comeliness, and usurped her veiy NAME)>w(Bfe bq- 
struck and affected with what they aaw and £dt, iJaat 
Bome of them thoi^ght, ieven Athjiism 'was to he 
preferred before her. Plutauch coiaposed n &m 
rhetori<tal discourse in favour of this strasage para- 
dox; which hath since given frequent occasion to 
^nuch sophistical declamation. M. BAruEhath sup- 
ported Plutarch's I'hesis at large, iri an Historicat 
4ind P^hilosophical Comment m^y : Yet, byneglecting^ 
, QY rather confounding, a real and matmal dus* 
TiNCTioN, neither the ancient nor the modem Wi^ 
4er hath put the reader fairly into possession of >the 
question. So that, both the subject and -the 

2 .PRJEIUCAT£ 
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jj^EpiCAjr^ of the Proposi^^e \eSt m iix%t con- 
woiesnt stete of ambiguity which ia ^lecessaiy to ^yip^ 

The fmit)ig\iity in the s]^(^ect *rii^th (from the wor4 
Sup£q^7?itiqn's b€i(^ ^o laxly eipployed a^ to adr 
wit of -two aeases: ei^h^ ^ ft thin^ ABv^jfi-- 
Tious TO lUl^iGJiOjf > with which it is faially f^pt 
to mijc its,<^lf; Or 93 a coii,rupt spf;ci;E|5 of iB{E-» 
il^a^o^r. In the first ?en^, :$i|persti4op is of no mfi 
fit joll, but of ipfffl^le jrpischief ; ^d worse thafli 
j^thewm itself; in ^th^ j^^cond sense, qf a ccHrrupt 
JleJigion/jt i^ f£ grmt service; For^ by teaching 
3. Providence, gn ^hicb rowHmd .depends, it m-^ 
po§^b Jt qec^ftry (^rb ppqn individual^, SP as to. 
^e^^t the mischiefs of ^utus^ yiolenge and in* 
jujatice. It is lifcewi^, Meed, of greaf di^Memm: 
ibr, <by iofuaing wrong notions of the moral aittHbuiQ^ 
of God> it hinders 4he progress of yirtute; ancl 
sometimes sets .up a fake species of it. However, 
in tiie ^em^e of a. cqrruft BeHgimr^ JRe^der sees, 
it is infipitely preferable to Atheism : As in a Drug 
of sovereign efficacy, the appliqation even of that 
which by time or accideotjs become decayed ot 
iviliated, is, in desperate disorders, greatly to be 
pceferred to the rejection j though it may ^ngende? 
had. habits in the ;Confititution it preserves; which, 
the sound and pure species would not have done* 
Now one of the leading fellacies, which runs .through 
pLUTARCrt's little Traet, ieeps under tlje ^ovoy 
of this ambiguity, in the subject, 

. ^8 Tbt^ 
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The ambigaity in the predicate does as tnucb 
service to sophistry. " Superstition (they say) is 
" worse than Atheism." They do not tell us, to 
wlHOM ; but leave us to conclude, that they mean, 
both to PARTICULARS and to society; as taking 
it for granted, that if worse to one, it must needs be 
woTS^ to the other. But here they are mistaken : 
and so, from this ambiguity arises a new fallacy, 
which mixes itself with the other. The degree of 
mischief caused by Superstition is different, as k 
respects its objects. Individuals or Societies. Super- 
stition, as it signifies only a corruJ't rite, is mor« 
. hurtful to Societies than to Individuals ; and, to both> 
worse than Atheism. But as it signifies a coreupt 
eeligiok; it is less hurtful to Societies than to 
Individuals; and, to both, better than Atheism. 
The confounding this distinction makes the . ambi- 
guity in which Bayle principally delights to riot 
And this, by the assistance of the other from 
Plutarch, supports him in all his gross equivocatkins, 
^nd imperfect estimates : Till at length, it en* 
courages him to pronounce, in the most genergi 
terms, that Superstition is worse than Atlteism *. 

Bayle is a great deal too diffused to come withia 
the limits of this examination. But as Plutarch 
led the way; and hath even dazzled Bacon him^ 

* Pensees diverses ecrites a un Docteiir de SorboDDe 
&, Toccasion de la comete qui parfit au mois de Decen(i|;)ce 
i68o. Et continuatiop des Pens6es divejcses^ ^c,. 
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self *, with tlie splendor bf his tliscourae; I pro- 
pose to examine his ar^ments, as they lie in order : 
Whereby it will appear that, besides the capital 
fallacies above detected, it abound^ with a variiety of 
t?ther sophisms, poured out with a profusion which 
equals, and keeps pace with^ tlie torrent of his wit 
and eloquence. 

This famous Tract is, as we have observed, a 
florid declamation, adorned with all the forms and 
colouring of Rhetoric ; when the question de- 
manded severe reasoning, and philosophical preci- 
sion. At the^ame time, it must be owned, that it 
is of a genius very different from those luxuriant, 
andj at the same time, barren Dissertations of the 
Sophists. It is painted all over with bright and lively 
unages, it sparkles with witty allusions, it amuses 
with quaint and uncommon similes ; and, in every 
decoration of spirit and genius, equals the finest 
compositions of Antiquity : Indeed, as to the solidity 
and exactness of tlie Logic, it is on a level with the 
meanest. His reasoning is the only part I am 
concerned with : and no more of this; than lies in 
jone continued comparison between Atheism and 
Superstition: For, as to his positive proofs, from 
fact, of the actual mischiefs of Superstition,' I am 
willing they should be allowed ^U the force they 
pretend to. 

* See his Essays^ wliere this paradox of Plutarch 
. OS supported. 

^3 it 
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It will be pto|)fer, in the fifst pl«ce, to dbsef vc, 
Ttikt k is ha[rd M say, What Phortatch intended €» 
Infef from this laboured Cofnpetrmri httw^een Atheisvh 
eftd Superstition ; in which, he, all the way, give* 
the preference to Atheism : For though, throughotrt 
ttie course of the argument) he condiders etch, only 
as it affects Particulars, yet, in his eofielafiion^ hft 
fnaked & genemi ktfefence kt favour of. Atheism 
VtHh ngitrd fo Society. But, it will riot Mow, that, 
because Atheism is less hurtful to Particulars^ H n 
therefore less hurtful t6 Societies Kkewiie. Si& that, 
tb aroid eill s^d^hisCical dealing, H wn^ necessary 
these two que^idtli should be dfetiiigtiished ; and 
Separatdy considerfed. Hbwever, tet u^ exaniine 
ids reasonihg on that side where it hafU nidsi 
Sb'fehgth, The effects of Atheism and SuperstituM 
on Particulars. 

1 . He sets out in this manner — " Ignorance con* 
ceming the nature of the Gods, where it meets with 
a bold and refractory temper, as in a rough and 
stubborn soil, produces Atheism ; where it en-* 
counters flexible and fearful manners, as in rank and 
low land, there it brings forth Superstition */ 
^--^This is by no means an exact, or even generally 

* T>j m(i Sfewv itiMlexi ^ o^olotg ttiSb^ ki S^y^ Xx^ 
fi/eiW, to f^ iffvtp h xnpm Twi ffH'K^poii 7^ Mrinoifi 

hm^/do^av ilin>rciHm.—^sfi h&ih -Stejlh. lEd. 8vo. 
Vol. i. p, 286% 
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S0dt.6.}OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 231 
fame accoont c^ the ori^ of these erik* l^xse mt 
various causes which inctine men to AthebHs, besides 
iboi*hard9ae3&; sud^ to Superstitigwiv besides CQwar- 
tiice. The affectationi of siogtaionty ; the vanity ctf* 
saperm knowledge; and^ what PhiUurcb bimselii 
lA another [dace oi this^ very Tracts assigns as a 
general cause, the seme of tkt varies ^ Stitpen^ 
^tithnj have frequently inclined Eoen to this feted 
•obliquity of jo^ment On the othefhand^ ignorance 
€£ Nature; impatience to pry into futurity; the 
^vnaccountaUe turns in a man's (mn fartune^ to 
good or bad{ and, above all, a certain reverence for 
things established, carry them into Supersikhm. 
And as these considerations are equally adapted to 
•aiFect the hardy and the pusillanimous ; so the others^ 
inentioned before, as soon get possession of the 
fearfulasof the bold. Nay, Fear itself is often 
the very passion which most forcibly inclines a 
wicked man, who hath nothing favourable to expect 
from divine Justice, to persuade himself that there 
is none to fear. Plutarch owns as much ; and says 
expressly, that " the end the Atheist proposes in 
his opinions is to exempt himself from all^^^r of 
the Deity *." — 'Again, we find, by the Histories 
<rf all times, that Superstition seizeth, along with the 
weak and fearful, tlie most daring and determined, 
die most ferocious and uutractable. Tyrants, Con- 
querors, Statesmen, and great GeneraU, witli all 

* TfX^ iriv wrji Tsf ^i voiM^m Sw^, to ^n poiujBau 
fag. 287* 
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fi32 THE DIVINE LEGATION [BookllL 

the savage tribes of uncivilized Barbarians, submit 
tamely to this galling Yoke. 

But our Author's account of the diflferent births 
of Atheism and Superstition was no more than was 
necessary to support his Thesis. He all along esti^- 
mates the two evils by the miseries they bring on 
those who are under {heir dominion. These'miseries 
arise from the passions they create. But, of all the 
passions, fear is the most tormenting. The pusilla*- 
nimous mind is most subject to fear. And it is ov«r 
the feaiful (he says) that Superstition gains the 
ascendant. This, therefore, was to be laid down as 
a postulatum. The rest follows in order. 

2. For now coming to his parallel, he begins with 
a confession — " That both errors are very bad. 
But as Superstition is accompanied with passion or 
affection, and Atheism free from all passion, Super- 
stition must needs be the greater evil ; as in a broker! 
lynb, a compound fracture is muCh worse thian a 
simple. Atheism (he says) may pervert thie mind, 
but Superstition both ulcerates ^nd peiTerts. A 
man who believes ho God, hath nonie to fear ; but 
he who believes God to be a capricious or vindictive 
feeing, hath a great deal to fear *." — ^This is wittily 
said : but Nature talks another language. We 
tehould beware how we credit poetical simileis; or 

lo««w a^a'iy ^AgyftoiWa £&!«, &c. pp. 286, ^. 
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«ven philosophical analogies ; which, indeed, is but 
poetry, once removed. They both have then* hopes 
and fears. Though the Atheist has no God to fear^ 
yet the miserable forlorn condition of a World with- 
out a Ruler must keep him under perpetual alarms, 
in the apprehension of the dismal effects which 
Chance and Hazard may produce in the Material 
system ; either by removing the parts of it (whose 
present position supports the harmony of the whole) 
too far from, or else by bringing them too near tO|, 
one another. 

And now again, the rapidity of Plutarch's inven- 
tion throws him on a Comparison, to support his 
iheasoning, which entirely overturns it--" He (says 
our author) who tJiinks Virtue a corporeal being is 
only absurd. Here we have an error witliout pas- 
sion. But he who thinks Virtue a mere name is 
miserable; for his error is attended with passion* '^ 
— How so ? — " Because such a one lies under the 
sad reflection of having lost his ablest support" But 
must not a man's being deprived of the Lawgivjjr 
be as sensible a mortification, as his being deprived 
of the Law, whose existence depends upon the 
Laxvgiver ? On the other side, Though Superstition 
hath i\B fearSy it hath its hopes also; which, upon 
the whole, I think to be more eligiWe than that sup- 
posed freedom of the Atheist (even as our author 
draws it) from all passion and affection. For though 

* tUiNv •^Tflai rtvH w/m ^vtfiw rJiv ajeW; &c. p. ^86. 
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434 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book lit 
tlie auf^errtitioas man may tfakil parv^rsdy coir^ 
ceming t!ie nrcans whereby tike DeHj is appeotaed^ 
yet he thinks htm placable; andsupposethtiieiMtiis 
lo b^ in his ovm power. So that be is not onder 
iht tyraBny of that pun and wtmxid feaVy which 
j^ntarch represents in such a manoer a^ if ati Nature 
furmshed out pravisioo to the superstitioos raaB^ for 
food and exardse to this passion. Whereas the 
affection of Superstition is equal between hope& and 
fears: It is the proper temper of the st:^)eratidocui 
man^ which more inclines him towards ode than lo 
Ihe other. B«t Plutarch had be£xe^ gratukoiSBly, 
laid it down as an axiom, ^^ That the esseatia} tern* 
p^ram^tit of the superstitioiid man is fear and 
cowan£ce." 

3. However, all this would not have been suffi- 
cient to support the weakness of his declamatory 
reasoning, without the assistance of two commo- 
dious sophisms, to set it ofF. The first, indeed, is 
of a slender make, and hath little more in it than 
Sound. He says " the very name shews, the essence 
of superstition to be Fear : For the Greek name 
of this moral mode, fu(nioiiiAovi(z^ signifies ajear of 
the gods.''' A Roman might with the same pretence 
aver, that the essence of superstition is Love : For 
that the Latin word superstitio, hath a reference to 
the love we bear to our children, in the desire that 
ihey should survive us ; being formed upon the 
observation of certain religious practices deemed 

^cacious 
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Sect 6.] OF llfOSES DEMONStRAtED. 1^35 
^cacious for procuring that happy event. T6e 
dlier sof^ism is more material; and consists in 
putting the change upon us, and repre^nting the 
God of the Superstitious man, by whoai he supposes 
the world to be governed, in false and odious 
colours, as an etwious Being j hurtful to man * ; For 
it is not thQ goody but the evil Demon whom the 
superstitious man thus represents: Not the Being 
which he worships ; but the Being which he avoids 
and detests. The superstitious man, indeed^^ fool- 
ishly enough, supposeth, that the God whom he 
^cknowledgeth to be good, is capricious, inconstant, 
and vindictive. But then, from that essential quahty 
of GOODNESS, which belongs to him as Got), he 
^concludes, thai this Being may be appeased by 
{Submission, and won upon by oblations and atone* 
ments. All tins, Plutarch himself confesseth; and 
in words which directly contradict the account he 
here gives of the God of the superstitious man. 
Superstition (says he) agitated by many contrary 
passions f suffer eth itself to suspect that the Goob 
itself may be evilX. Plutarch has therefore acted 
unfairly, and to serve a purpose, in thrusting in the 
superstitious man's eoil Demony in the place of his 
God. This conduct will bear the harder upon 

# — CXifjkmv T nvcu Sesf, uvcu % >v^iif m^ fiy^SifSf*, 
pag. aSj. 

'f fl ie hiaiSaifAOvia mo%V7rci6sia hOhov to ayaSov inroma'ak 
poSivlai rii isis ^ HcSa^iiyii&iv Im ras 9^^. p* 291 « 
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C36 THE DIVINE LEGATION [BookllL 
his ingenuity, as he held the doctrine of the two 
principles: and, therefore, can hardly be sup- 
posed to have changed the object inadvert^tly^ 
or without design. 

4. Having made the Cod of the superstitious 
man, a Devil, he hath, consistently enough, repre- 
sented the superstitious man''s condition to be the 
Very state of the damned: " That his pains have not 
remission ; that he carries Hell in his bosom, and 
finds the Furies in his dreams *.^ The terms of the 
original are very elegant: But as they plainly allude 
to \ki& shows of the mysteriesy I think the author 
should have been so fair to recollect, that there was 
an Elysium as weU as a Tartarvs, both in the 
l)reams of the superstitious man and in the shows 
of the Mysteries. And that as Tartarus and Elysium 
were alike the fictions of superstition, they were 
alike the objects of the superstitious Man's dreams. 
His natural temperament and the redundancy of a 
particular humour would determine the colour of 
the Scene. The Atheist therefore, who, he says, 
enjoys the benefit of repose, might have his sleep 
disturbed by the cries of the damned as well as the 
superstitious man ; whom he represents as kept in 
perpetual alarms by this passion; because the habit 

pafi(9iAmf ^ wdkaieyivm odnw h^ cumig, «$ bp* iripn, x) ienk 
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i>f the body makes the very same impressions on the 
fancy, in sleep, m hich the state of the mind does on 
the imagination while awake. 

5. But, " from the tyranny of Superstition, he 
says, there is no respite nor escape; because, in the 
opinion of the superstitious man, all things are 
within the jurisdiction of his God ; and this God is 
imxorable and implacable *." From such a Being, 
indeed, there can be no escape, nor respite from 
torment. But, as was said before, this is not the 
superstitious man s Godj but his DemL Besides, the 
attribute of implacability totally removes, what our 
Author makes the other half of the miseries olE 
Superstition; its slavish attention to the foolish 
and costly business of expiations and atonements : 
A practice arising from the idea of placability, and 
necessarily falling with it. 

6. Therefoi'e, as if conscious of this prevarication, 
he adds; ** That the superstitious man fears even 
his beet-conditioned Gqds, the Beneficent ^ the Pre- 
$eroers: that the Gods, from yvhom- men seek 
grandeur, affluence, peace, concord, and success, are. 
the objects of hi9 dread and terror f." Here we sec, 

^ *0 % Tiiy raf htav St^jC'W iq rvfowiia foCif4,tv&' a^M^^rnt 
7^ aiiraficMlo»i m fula^^ vS ^tofi Wawyny aim wpn^ moica 

rwRfflf^ xj Tii$ fA£t>dx^iiiy Tpifiav xj ^shixisg va^* uv alriixtOa 
mhSrop, sifwopicivi if/^voippt, ibrimi Jffia^iv ^oywy xj ^j'ywy, tSv 
i^lrfiif. p. 989. 
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^ $^peF$titi0u& man is at lcQgt;h copib^sied to kw^ 
^jiode very cUffeiient from those before as^gmed uxitp 
him. However, we mu3t npt tUink tbat^ven ^hesf 
will afford him any solace or consolation. It is well 
that the whole proof of this cruel exclusion lies in 
the ambiguity of the terms, fplrluv and r^iiAfa^: 
which, whqn tney signify the fearing slavishly, do 
indeed imply misery ; But when they sigcnfy Jearing 
religiously, do as certainly imply a blessing -^ because 
they deter the subject, they influence, from evih 
^Now, when tl;iese terms are applied to the Gods 
confessedly beneficent, they can signify only a reli-* 
^ousfear \ ui^ess when Plutarch hath defined Su- 
perstition tp be, the fearing slavishly ^ we will be 
90 complaisant to aUow that the Sup^R^TiTipus 
jCAN * xannot fear religiously. And where is the 
absurdity in flying for refuge to Oods, so feared } 
Hiough Plutarch puts it among the contradictions 
of Superstition f . — ^^It is remarkable, that these good^ 
tonditioned GoAsy here described as raV <r«K^«f x^^ 
w ft£»Ai;g&?, are called by our autlior t3-a1/>««c ^ 
yiyrfiAwj?, his mttive and country Gods. Yet if we 
consider the stories of Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, 
Sacchiis, EHana, &c. we dhall find no great jeasoq 
to .exttdl ^&isk .wsx^. J^\A here \^ ^t^e d^tvesa 
of the aflair. Plutarph .w?;as a {^st qi 4im ^da^ 
of Deities; and Greece, at that tiiaoe, b^ing oijer^ 
nin with strange Gods, tind labouring under Eastern 

* Seepp. ,243> &c. 

1- -^ fAMai 7% S^o ^ xobpevyBw km tli S^j. p. 29a. 
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Sedt!6.]OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. ^S9 
fli^iistitioiis, It i^ras pnoper to iflacken Hm Jkmgm 
monlwp, for the sabe ^ibe natkmf: So ^^s^ 
Plutarch, Vike tke £iir Tra^, in nn Hi humoiJiX mttk 
Interlopers, reckons all Eastern Rites as eveu worse 
than Atheism, Hence his famous exclamation to 
his Countrymen, which the lioble Author of the 
Characteristics quotes with much exultation, jand 
transferred bitterness. " O wretched Greeks (says 
*^ Plutarch, speaking to his then declining jcountry- 
" men) who in a way of superstition run so easily 
" into the relish of barbarous nations, and bring 
" into Religion that frightful mien of sordid and 
'^ vififying devotion, ill-favoured huxniliation and 
" contrition, abject looks and counteoances, con-. 
** sternations, prostrations, disfigurations, and in the 
^^ act of wx)pship distortions, constrained and pain-« 
*^ ffbl postures of ithe body, wry faces, ib^garly 
^' tones, mumpingg, 'grimaoes, orin^ngs, aod the 
^[ rest of thb kind. — A shame indeed to us Gre- 
" cims! — ^Shall we, while we are nipely observaat 
♦^ of other forms ^and decencies in the Temple, shaU 
" w€ neglect this ^eater decency in voice, words, 
^' aadimanners ; and with vile cries, fawnings, and 
** prostitute behaviour, betray the natural dignity 
^* and majesty of that divine Religion, and na^ 
^' T40NAL WORSHIP, {kimf^cd ^ikmm to m by Qur 
^' fo^^th&rSf Mnd purged frmn etwy rtking .of 
*^ BAftBAftous and savage kind*.'' Such^then w^re 
tte circumstances of the time; and these, together 

* Miscel.'Refl. vqI, iii. Misc,. ii.c. 3. 
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with the personal views of our Author, were, I sup^ 
pose, the causes which gave birth to this famous 
Tract, OF Supeestition. To proceed, 

7. Another advantage of Atheism over Super- 
ititioriy in Plutarch's reckoning, is, " that the Atheist; 
13 secured from the impressions of ajutu7r state*. "^ 

* It is no wonder that we find this in the number 
of the Atlieist's blessings, when we consider that 
our Author regarded a future state as a Fable, at 
best, invented for the restraint of evil. Yet, what- 
ever pleasure the Atheist may take in his security 
from this terror, it is certain, Society would suffer 
by taking off so useful a curb upon the manners 
of the people. 

8. Our Author then proves, and indeed proves 
it effectually^ " That superstition is much worse 
than the true knowle<^e of the Deity f ." 

9. He considers next the different effects of 
Atlieism and Superstition on their subjects, ew //ze 
disastrous accidents of life. And here again^ 
Atheism, as usual, is found to have the advantage. 
" The Atheist indeed curses chance, and bias-, 
phemes Providence; but the superstitious man 

* TlMu fuutpa xly«v, mpa^ iii t5 fiia 7sa<riv otv^paTTOi; 

SfH^ kv&tiiya t5 fw, fiajepoTBpov t« Pih 'KoiSa'a toy ^ov, 9^ 
ftmi^u<ra ra ^cofira kcomv sTrlvotav aQavaraVf &c. pp. 289, 90^- 
f 9o^ofm 31 x) Th^Oum Av^fSv rnlaffovS^iv, &c. p. 291. 
- , complaing 
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complains of his Gods, and thinks himself hated 
Otfol^ciken of them * ". — ^The Atheist is well come 
on. Hitherto Plutarch had represented his Fa- 
vourite as always cahn arid undisturbed : Indeed, he 
m^kes one great part of the Atheist's advantages 
over Superstition to consist in his freedom from all 
unruly passions. Here, they labour both alike 
Under their tyranny. Well, but sbme passions make 
their owner more miserable th^n others. It is con- 
fessed, they do. But, is that the case here ? Or 
if it be, Is it to the advantage of the Atheist ? By 
no means, 'the disasters of life are supposed to 
have betrayed them both intjo passion. But he surely 
is least oppressed by the.ciommbtion, who sees a 
possibility of getting out of his distresses. It is 
impossible the Atheist can have aiiy such prospect. 
There is no Fence against a Flail, tior provision 
against Nind Chance y The superstitious man may 
easily hope to appease the irritated Deity: fot- 
thbdgh he fears and dreads the GodSy yet, as 
Plutarch acknowledges, he flies to them for refuge. 
I might mention ariother advantage which the super- 
stitious man hath over the Atheist in, the disasters 
of life, namely, that he is frequently bettered by his 
misfortunes ; and this the Atheist never is ; because 

* Tlivlag em riiv ivxnv ?cj to avTCfjLcOov ctTre^uiofAm tsj 
.Wilto ffvyH'x^fiivag xj oH^irtog ^ifilat, xj (TTraOcirai ra rat 
SBOfucif Tij arffw^®-. pp. 291, 2. 
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242 rm DIVINE LEGATIOljf [^PokllT. 
ti^ superstitious man may si\ipppse .the;pi seat by 
&^ Gods ill puojsbment for iiis cr«x^ ; which J^ 
Atheist never can. 

" But (says our Author) If the di$$i2^ ia 
qupstion he disease or sickness, the Atheist referring^ 
it to the p^t caysp, bUanpc^^cmc^ seeks out for 
tl^ prop^' cura While the sjiperstitjous man iijaa- 
gioing it to be ^judgnmit fmjn Hciwen, neglects^ 
to have recourse to medicine'*^-" The rielu^iion 
here b evident It is built ou that false position, 
which the experience of all ages hajh discr^ited, 
namely, That 7)ien always act according to their 
principles. In this case especially, of avoidh^ or 
freduig tlieoiselves from instant physical evil, men 
of the most diflferent Piinciples go all one way ; 
and however divided in their rdigiQus.opipiojas,,they 
all meet in an unifomiitjf^tQ m^d^ pr^icjt^ce. It 
is an idle sophism which would pvei3iiadp u^^ thal^ 
because the su|^r£titiou^ u^aix usetl> sacred Hites* 
to remove vjhxl he esteems a sacred dis$ase^ thal^. 
therefore, he employs no crfher mea^ X. The e^fly 
mixture of medical drugs with religious charms and 

appfaria, vairoL — ^sTm^ ^& ^ ifw&\» ^Saipunf®' Tiyovlai* c9et 

+ Plotarch makes the suJ>arstitiowij man say, Tcahra. 

inpantA^on& 
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incantations m the first state of Physic, ttiight have 
taught our Author, how naturally men are wont to 
lend a helping hand to the supposed efficacy of 
Religion. But this reasoning is utterly discredited 
by hi^ own instance of the Mat^iners; tlie mott 
Superstitious of mortals ; who, in the distresses <^ 
^ storm, tvhile they pour out their vows^ to their 
Saviout GodSj at the samg time fall lustjly to their 
tadite, and puthp without interniissicMti *. Indeed> 
he seems fully sensible of its weakness, when he 
catches! at ari, occurrence in the Jezvish^ histwy, 
to support it • where, we know (though he did not) 
that alll things were extraordinary, and nothing to 
be brought to eiample, any mote tbaii to imitation. 

To disgrace superstition still morq, our Author 
iirges " the misfortune of Nicias tlie Athenian} 
who, frightened by an eclipse bf the Moon, delayed 
his retreat till he arid his army were invested, and 
cut in pieces, by the enemy." But this kind of 
superstitious bbservance is as well adapted to m- 
Courage as to dismay armies and bodies of men j 
and hath just as often done the one a^ the other. 
So that, under this article, Plutardi should have 
fairly stated, and balanced the account. 

* TSto iJwv xvSe^VYnYi; iux^lkt fuv vmnpuyeTyy >cj ^tig PTrtxa- 

If'niJi — p. 294. 

•)• — *Aa^2( 'IsJoTp* a-c£SaT6}v ovlm h ayvifioi^ Ha9tio,aevot, 
W ^$>^fm9 i(>if*aMdti m^Mvhov, x) ra TEtx*) fcaloT^aiJi'^avovlMf^ 
in tCpisTiO-av, 8cc. p. 294. ' 
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244 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book III. 
From, the rmseries of life. He comes to the 
pleasures of it And here too the Atheist must 
luLvc ao exclusive possession. He confesseth, " that: 
the pomps and ceremonies of religious Festivals 
abound with complacency and joy.** He mvns " his 
Atheist can receive no furtlier amusement from such 
asc^ne than to laugh at it: But to the superstitious 
nian (he says) they are the subject of distress and 
misery*'' — Not to allow the relaxations of the 
Sfiper&tUious man s mental tCFrors tohave their tfed, 
is bard indeed, k b much the same as not to suffer 
us- to- feel the remissions of our bodily pains. If 
the superstitious man fancies the Gods are often 
angry, he sometimes, at least, believes them to be 
appeased. And when can lie hope to- find them 
in good humour, if not at their Festivals? To dfaw^ 
him, tliei-efore, at this season, with pale loofrs and 
trembling gestures, is certainly over-char^ng the 
picture. Tlie truth is, the superstitious man *hal3i 
\ as strong paroxysms of joy as of grief; tliough 
periiaps neither so frequent nor so lasting. Yet to 
deny tliem to him at the celebration of his religious 
Festivals is a confradiction to all common sense. > 

Our Author neKt attempts to shew, That *'the 
crime of impiety is rather to be. charged upon the 

ifevAo 31 «Sy l^wTfls xaxiv' o 3f hicriiaifjtaiv 0kh£iou fu»y u Urxtm 3e. 

j>r.294, 295. . f 
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superstitious man than the Atheist: for Anaxagoras, 
he says, was accused of impiety, for holding the^Sun 
to be only a red-hot stone : But nobody challenged 
the Cimmerians of that crime for denying its exist- 
ence *J^ By thi?, our Antlxir would iiianuate, that 
it is more injurious to the Gods, to hold dishonour- 
able notions of their NaturCy than to call in question 
their Being. The opposition of these eases is %itty 
and ingenious: but very defective, in the integrity 
of the application. Plutsu'chs philosophic. Atbdst 
in question, corfesponds no caore with the Chmer 
ManSy ibm his Th^ist does with AH€txa§oras.'^1\;^ 
Atheist, after having had ^full view of the works 
of God, denies the ej^stence of the Worjtman. 
The Cimiperians, because debarred, by their situa- 
tion, the use of that s^rnse which alone could inform 
iheuo of the Surfs i^ture, had no coRcep^n of his 
jpeing. In th^ first caae, the coodusion being 
derogatory to the Nature of the Pdwer denied, tiie 
Punier is justly charged with impiety ; In the latter, 
j^s no sjudi dero^tipn is implied, i^ such crime can 
be reasonably inferred. But this brisk sally was 
only to introduce the femotis declaraiimi which 
|[oHows, and hj^th been so often quoted by the 

0tasS£ta9 tJvai^ fA pa^ofiof it rnv iaasiipttfitonqr Moiratft 
fOfuiaai, p. 295. 
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inodem advocates * of this paradox. " For my orwn 
*^ part I had rather men should say of me, Tbttt 
^' there neither is nor evar was such a one as 
^ Pluta;:ch; than they should say, tiiere was ^ 
^* Plutarch, an unsteady, changeable, easily-pro:; 
^ yoked, and revenge?ftil man." These^ says the 
noUe audior of the Characteristics -f, are the wards. 
g/*. honest Pltstarch. 

And, without doubt, did Gob stand only ixx that 
itlation to the rest of Beings in which one creature 
{Stands to another ; and were his existence no more 
necessc^ry to the Universe of things than the exist- 
ence of honest Plutarch^ €very body would say the 
same. But the knowledge of a Creator and 
Governor is so necessary to the rational system, 
that a merciful Lord MX)uld chuse to have it retained 
wid kept' alive, though he might happen to be 
dfehonoured l)y many false and absurd opinion^ 
concerning his Nature and Attributes. A private 
man of generous morals might rather wish to con- 
tinue untoiown than to be remembered with infamy, 

* " It were hetter (says Bacon) to have nx) opinio^ 
*\ of G©d . at ^ all, than such an opinion as is unworthy 
'' of him. — Plutarch saith well to that purpose. Surelif 
" (saith he) I had rather a great deal [men should say, 
^thtrewas no suck man as Plutarch, than that, they 
^ shmildsay there zoas one Plutarch that would eat his 
'f ckiMrenf &c.— Essays Civil and Moral, c. xviii^ 

f Characteristics 5 Letter concerning Ejithusiasm, 
Sect. 5. • 
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But a supreme Magistrate, who loved the Com- 
fhunity he goveimcd, woulrf certainly prefer the 
being known to Ins Subjects, even at the hazard of 
ibtit mistaking hint for a Tyrant : because, if the 
members of a Community, flii^oti^ ignorance 00^ 
th^it fc^ving a Ruler, should think themselves free 
from subjectioh, every one x^ould consult his pats- 
«ons ahd aj)petites, till he brought tiie whole info 
^cohfasibh. Whereas, while they knew they hid a 
Master, their actions would be so confohiied to th(i 
gefieraS measures of obedience as to support the 
drder €f Sod^ty: though their perverse nations of 
his' Character mi^t indeed obstruct many of those 
blessings which Government produces under a Ruler 
of adcnowledged justice and goodness. 

Out authoi: prt)ceeds; and observes next, " that 
ihe A&eist, it is true, Believes there is no God; 
but the superstitious man a «/?^^ there were noni^ : 
That thfe Atheist is averse to Superstition ; but the 
superstitious man, if he could, would shelter him- 
ifelf in Atheism *." It is by i^io means true that the 
«iiperisti<ious mart e\er dcsircs to be free of the 
^ett^t of a superior Being, to whom he may be 
«i*c6titttabte for his actions; a^ appears plainly from 
his abhomence and pcrsecutfon of Atheism: AH 
th^t hewisheth is, to render such a Being propitious, 
and easily placable. 

R 4 As 
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As to our author s inference, concerning the better 
condition of Atheism^ because " the Atheist never 
wisheth to be superstitious, though the superstitious 
man wbheth to be an Atheist," it is a mere sophism ; 
The proposition, on which it standeth, amounting to 
no more than this. That the Atheist doth not wish 
what is qffliftive in Superstition ; Apid the super- 
stitious man doth wish what is east/ in Atheism. 
And from those re3trained preipises no such general 
conclusion can be logically inferred. 

But he hatjh found out another reason for prefer- 
ring Atheism tq Superstition, " Atheisni, be says, 
was never the cause of Superstition : but, pn the 
contrary, Superstition has very often given birth to 
Atheism *." Mis meaning n^ay be, either, that aq 
Atheist did never change to a superstitious Reli- 
gionist ; Or that an Atheist, while such, could never 
become superstitious. 

In either sense, fact hath shewp tha^ the f^ertion 
is utterly false, 

In tlie first, we have seen, that it is of the esseq- 
tial weakness of humanity to run continually fhnn 
one extreme (o another. Modum tenure nescia est, 
saith the great Philosopher f yery tmly. And the 
phenomenon is no mystery. The mind, as sQon as 
fsver it becomes sensible of its excesses, striveth, 
from its innate abhorrence of wh^tis wrong, tq break 

htxTiiaifMvla tJi a9t6rnli xj yinoGcu vafhxiv otpX^*^' P* 297. 
t P^CON, 
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fiway from them. And the force, with which it 
is then impelled, being increased by the struggle 
between its old prejudices, which Mould restrain 
it, and its new aversion, which drives it on, rarely 
remits, till it arrives at the pppqisxTE extreme. 
The behavioiir of all Ages supports this observation: 
^uid of none, more than the Present. Where a 
contempt of Revelation having for some time spread 
?tmongst the People, we see theni now beconpe an 
f^asy prey \jq fanaticism &nd superstition: and the 
Methodist and the Popish Priest succeed, with 
great ease and silence, to the Libertine and the 
Freethinker. 

To say, that an Atheist, while he is such, cannot 
)}ecome superstitious, betrays great ignorance pf 
human nature. How many Princes and Ministers 
pf State hath the history of the two or three last 
Ages delivered down to us as Unbelievers in all 
Heligion, apd yet strongly devoted to the dotages 
f>{ judicial Astrology ! The Italians, in particular, 
have not been more noted for their irreligion and 
refined Politics, than for their credulity in this gioss 
Imposture. Shpuld I stay to enquire at large into 
the cause pf so strange a phenomenon, it would 
be seen, how much honour it does to Religion. At 
present I shall only pbserve, That these men finding 
(and none have so good opportunides) how per- 
petually publi(? events fall out beside, their Expecta- 
tion, and contrary to their best-laid schemes of 
Policy, are forced to confess that human affairs afe 

ordere4 
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ordered by some po-wer eJttrmkah To ackiiaw- 
)fei^ s God end his Pi^midence would be the next 
way to introduce a moraUttf d^tructive of that 
public sffstemy which they think necessary for the 
gp¥eniB)cnt of the World. They have rec6u]?se 
therefore to that absurd scheme of ?ower, which 
rules by no other Law thaa Fafe or Distmj/^' 

I have now gooe throtigh oixr Author s various 
•rguQoenls in support of his Paradox ; or^ tt> call 
ibem by their right name, a group of ill^oixibined 
sofi^smSy tricked off by his eloquence, or varnished 
ever with hb wk. 

But there is cme master-sophism stlR behind, 
that aniBoates the Wbole^ and gives a iehe vigour 
to every Part. I-ct hs consider tlie qi^estioo whicb 
Plutarch invites his reader to debate with Kit». ffe 
p' noty What the simple qualities of Atheism and 
Superstition^ if found alone m man, are ses^erally 
capable of producing : but what each really dotfi 
produce, as each is, in fact, found mingTed with the 
rest of man s passions and appetites. He should 
not, therefore, have amused us with inferences from 
the abstract ideas of Atheism and Superstition; 
but should have examined their effects in the con^ 
trete, as they are to be found in the Atheist, and 
in the superstitious man. For, nature hayiug sown 
in the human breast the seeds of various a^d diflfer- 
ing^ passions and appetites, the ruliiig passion, in 
each Character, is no more in its simple, unmixed 
13 • state. 
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state, than the predominant colour in a wdll-vpi^ought 
picture : Both tlie passion and ^he c^l^u^ aw so 
darkened or dissipated by surrounding light and 
shade, so changed and varied by the-reflection of 
neighbouring tints, as to produce v^ difimtit 
^effects from what, in their separate and ^gf^e state, 
whether re^l or imaginary, they were canafole of 
afibrding*. Let the reader apply this obsepvaticm 
to any part of Plutarch's Declamationy who consi* 
ders Atheism and Superstition not in the concrePc^ 
]t>ut-in the abstract only, aqd it will presently expose 
the inconsequence of his reasoning. I will but just 
give an example, iri one instance. He prefetti 
. Atheism to Superstition, " because this is attended 
^ with passion; /Aat^ is free from all passion. ** Noifir 
the only support of this remark is the sophism iq 
question. Consider the ideas of Atheism and Sar 
perstitian in the abstract^ ami there is a shew of 
truth : for Superstition^ simply, implying tht^fear 
igf tht gods, is of the essence of p^^im ; aud 
Atheism, simply, implying the de?zial of their exist- 
encey includes nothing of the idea of passion. But 
consider these moral modes in the concrxtCy as in 
this question we ought to do, and Atheism wifl be 
always found accompanied with passion or afFtetion; 
f^nd of as uneasy a kind, perhaps, as Superstition. 
li is of no moment, to this discourse, whether 
l^lutarch hath here imposed upon himself or his 

* See note [LL] at the end of this Book. 

reader* 
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reader. It is passible, that, in the drawiag bis tir<7 
characters^ he might iiuitate^ or bci^misled by, Tiieo- 
pHBiisTUs : Wliose varipGs pourtraits have all this 
fiindament^I defect* That is, if vie understand 
fbem a& ^vea for copies of any thing really exiatmg. 
But, I apprebeKKl^ this is not their true Qlmractcr. 
I rather think This curious fragpi^t of Antkjuity 
was only th^ r^ranins of a Promptuaiy for the us^ 
of the Comic Poet, from whence he might be 
supplied with bis. materials^ th^f shvple passicHts ; ip 
order to blend, an4 siiade, and wort^ them into h)^ 
pictures of real life and manners^ Hmrever,^ if 
PlutJffch considered them under the comn^on idea, 
and, uqder that, would m^ke tl^em Wsj mod^l, &e 
i^wed as little judgmeitf ^ that^painter would fc^ 
found to do, who should supply his simple colours 
just as he received thera from the colourmaq ; with- 
out forming them into those curious 

^ - ^* L^ts and shades, whose wcU-acoor3ed strife 
*^ Gives all the strength and colour of our Rfe.'' 



"O" 



To proceed witl^ onr authors Argument^: It iar 
directed, we se^, to sh^w the advantage of Atlieism 
above Superstitipn, only as these opinions and 
practices regard particulars: Though, by the 
turn and managernent of his reasoning, he appeaJ^ 
willing, you should infer that the same advantage 
holds equally, with regard to society also: And 
therefore he concludes, " That it had been better 
for the Gauls and Scythians to be without any 

»Religiop, 
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ReVipoTiy ihkvi to have had SHch a one aj' taught 
l^em to believe that the Gods delighted in the Mood 
o{ human victims : And much better for Caithasc 
to have had the Atheists, Critias and Diagoras, for 
Lawgivers, than sndi as tliose who authorized th^ 
Sacrifices performed to Saturn*." The sojiihisim 
which support these assertions are fuilj exposed in 
tfie introductory observation to these remarks; and 
«o, stand in need of no fortJier detection. 

Lord Bacon's chapter on Superstitioriy in liis 
Kssai/s civil (Did moral, is no other than an epitome 
of this tract of Plutarch. Now whether that great 
man thought his Original defective, in not attempting 
to shew the advantage of Atheism over Superstition, 
as well with regard to Societif as to Particulars''^ 
Or whether he thought, that tliough his Autlior did 
^ttetnpt it, yet he was too coticise and obscure; and 
therefore judged it expedient to comment on his 
hints ; It is remarkable, that he addresses himself 
very strenuously, to make out this important point* 
" Atheism (saith his lordship) did never perturb 
*' States ; for it makes men wary of themselves, 
" a3 looking no farther: And we see, the times 

* — ^ OvK afi£;vov Sv 5iv Ta>Jirai; sfcstvoi; x) ^Kv^ai; T09rafi^a|f 
(jtitt mDioc9 fx^iv Ssvr^ fxrirs fxilAo'ltxa^ fMirs Iro^iav, r, ^ekf tlvpu 
pofMi^siTf xaifdAoi Mfvvm fofflo^Asmv cufAain-'^tt Je Ka^x''^^'^^'' 

^lya^eSvfAfiTi iaiftivi^y vc^itiv, h rciad'va Bisiy claru K^ova) bBvov. 
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'^ inclined to Atbeism, as the time of A^^stu^ 
^ Caesar^ were civil timte. But Superstiticm hath 
*' been the coofusion of many States ; and bringetU 
*^ in a new primum mobile, that ravisheth all thef 
•• sph^ea of GoveniHienti The Master of Super* 
•* atition ia the People.'' 

This is a paragraph totally unworthy s6 great 
tL Genius. Atkeistn, be says, did never perturb 
States. The observation might, perhaps, pass for 
true, when he wrote. But, true or false^ to make 
it to his purpose, he must suppose, that this negative 
advantage arisetli from the essential nature and 
intrinsic quality of Atheism^ and not from mere 
uccideitt ; and so he plainly insinuates, in the reason 
subjoined — For it makes men wary of themsehes] 
&c. but falsely. It is not from the nature of things, 
but by mere accident, that Atheism neter perturbed 
States; it having rarely, or never, spread amongst 
the People, but hath been confined to a few specu-' 
lative men. If ever it should become thus extensive, 
if ever it should infect the Sovereign, it must not 
only perturb States (as we have sad experience that 
it does, even under its negative form of irreligion) 
but, as we have sbewn at large *, would certainly 
(weriurn Society. Ihdeed his Lordship hinafielf 
feirly confesseth thus much, where, charging this 
very mischief on Superstitioo^ be sabjoins the causi 
oiF iti.mal^giiky— /^ MaH6r of SuperstUhn is the 

* BckA h Sect, iv: 

jt^toplti 
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P&^pkj i.^. the people a^ ^y who ^e in£[^cta(| 
iiith t]|vb error. Atheism^ he say^ ^uake$ men waur^ 
oftkem^dvcM, as Hooking mfurtker : This argwqpeot 
in iigLvour of At^sm seei^ jto have been borrdwe4 
£*oiii Ga UD AN ; and (as miserable as it is) ha^ ^^eci 
cojisidered io its pjace * 

JTie tiims^ mcUmd tjQ Athmnh hp «f»y ?, w^re osp^f 
times: I kopw <^ no times inclkied l9 Atijei^xii; 
that is, when the people had a propemky to i^ 
ualess^ perhaps, two or tJbree cQfrturies ago in Itajy; 
aod tli^ 1^ times were as attsera|}le as cfvfl di^^ 
tractjoas could inake a ba^ and wickecji Go^eror 
meiit* His Lordship^ iaadeed, refers to the age of 
AugiiMstos Cmsg^' BiU it is certain), that, at thf^ 
1m^ no Somaa troubled hi^ he^ with Greeiw^ 
{u^ncipU^, (axui Atheism was then to be had n^ 
where dse) except it wcr^ a few of the Nobility : 
Then, iruteed, part of theijr* Grandees, to maW 
theflaselve3 easy iuwler Servitude,^ espoused the prin- 
ciples o{ Epicurus: But a much lauger part fal- 
lowed fte doctrti^ of the Poacn. Either seried 
tb^ turn. If they could persuade th^nselveg to 
believe that their miseries were mevitaj^le^ it was just 
as well. as if they couid force themselves to thiak 
Ihajt thesp njiseri^ were no evils. The soft, \b% 
dp^cpte, the luxMfioias, espoused the ^r^; Ihc 
n;i9fe r^pd, aJ)d severe of iQprais, the lattei\ Bqt 
34i|l we nmst observe that their PiHNCiPt£;s iixjre 



Se« Vol. I. p. 228, 
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the efect of their acquiesceilce in a state of Ser-* 
vitude; not th& cause; as his lordship would insi- 
nuate: And did then, in reality, no more concern 
the Public, than theii* different taist«s foi^ wild-boar 
0F mullets. 

The tinie of Augustus Caesar j he says, ivds a ckil 
titn^. And this iWust be placed to the score of 
Atljeism, although other causes be so very obvious f 
The miseries of the preceding civil tvars, in sup-* 
port of Liberty, often renewed, with still greater 
violence, and still less success, made men weary 
both of struggling and suffering ; and willing, at 
last, to thrust their necks under the yoke of a well* 
established Master. And this, together with the 
want of Instruments (for the general slaughter of 
them had made Confusion cure itself) were the 
real causes which, in the ceaseless round of hu- 
man actions, produced that still calm of real 
Slavery, after a long tempestuous season of nominal 
Freedom. 

However, the general observation we made bti 
Plutarch may be well applied to Bacon : What 
he wants in fact and argument, he makes up in wit, 
and the ornaments of fancy : as where he say^, 
Superstition hmigeth in a new primum mobile, that 
ravisketk all the spheres of goveriiment. By which 
pompous figure, borrowed of the Peripatetic Philo^ 
Sophy, no more is meant than the Chtirchnans 
destructive claim of independence/ on the States 
%hkh conceals' a vile ambition under the cloak 

.of 
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fof Religion: A claam, which, at that tihie, those 
4wo ca^^kai eneories of ^he^established Churchy the 
pAt^iax aad Ijie P-ujuutan, alifce .pursued ; as theti 
4o the.difltiirbftiic^,4so, ^dierevertheysuxiceed^ toihe 
•xrertain ruin of /:in\ Gpyermnent 

Bttt to ^return te Plutarch, and condude- The 
;<&nly sage part of his Declanfiation is in his last 
iWords,; where he oUsewes, " Xhat, for the reasons 
the hath given, wevought to^^un and avoid Supeh* 
-STiTieN; but so cautiously, as -^ot to fall onto ^e 
xither extrei^e of At^heism:; l&e itbose giddyitra- 
ivellers, wIm) flying fiom wild beaat^^^dorobbers, fall 
♦down rocfcs and predpices, ^bere 3they ipeidsh *^*' 
But to iqfoitce so plains conclusion, there was «o 
^need of all that expence -of wit md sophistry to 
^ove (what the conclusion did not want) That 
Atheism was in alLthingsj^referablfiio.^uperstk^^ 
To proceed, 

m. Jls4o^fhe frrce^ars '!of ^eii^o?^ their ftqf 
believing what they taught concerning ity wiiich is 
»tfae last pretence, This comos with an all ^ace from 
^an Atheist, who, under .caver of an unqucstioiaable 
inaxim, Jlfe^of, in matters of speculation^ njE^ason and 
MOt authority siiould deter^nine ^he Juclganent, do*- 

^nruv 5i Sw^/av c^oSbv, fi.Wf aTrt^tants'jrloi xj o^yi<-:6)'g *s^vpivyovleif 
ijA.TTi'jfkinv lU avtfilai fiaifa$p0i xj jirfwuy»$ :i;^«0M?{- .Srwf yap £vm 
^wycvlif rw iji^ff^cupuiiiwij ifimitkffw i^ ASsirtila T^x»av h^ 
0,nnuvo9f y^Sf'TrniYitray'kf iv fisj»Tf[afuiei^ rhv sixr^siw, p. 298. 
Vo^. Ill S spiseth 
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spisetb all Authority, so as to oppose his own sin- 
gularities against the common voice of mankind. 
.Was it true, then, that tlie Inventors did not believe 
•vehat they taught, this would be seen to be a very 
poor argument against the trutli of Religion. 

But indeed, the supposition is absolutely false; 
and betrays gross ignorance of the true character 
of the ancient Lawgivers. The idea, our adversaries 
have formed of these Civilizers of mankind (as mien 
are but too apt, in their representations of others, tQ 
copy from themselves) is of a species of sly cold- 
headed Cheats, whose capacity arose only from thQ 
predominancy of their phlegm. But the History 
of all times might have told them, that, amongst 
the infirmities of Heroes, a deficiency of Faith is 
not one. Diodorus was so sensible of their pro- 
pensity to be on the believing side, that he makes 
it a question. Whether those ancient Lawgivers 
whom he there enumerates, did not really believe 
the divine Mission they professed to execute ? 
" They did this (says he) either because they really 
thought that the conceptions which they had formed, 
so productive of public good^ must needs be strictly 
supernatural and divine *."— And I may venture 
to affirm. That there never was a great Conqueror^ 
a Founder of Civil Policy^ or the Pnacher up of 
a new Religion, (if he succeeded by mere human 
means) but \^ho was naturally much incUned to 

^FMso-ppy o>JfiXn(rav av^cmm ^^ijd®-, cn-fi. 1. i. p. 59. S. E. • 

* "^ Ekthu«ia$m, 
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JEnthumas^m. Not that I suppose the heat ctf 
Enthusiasm is not always teBopered, in Heroes, with 
>an equal share of craft mid policy. This extra- 
xwdinary composition makes their true character: 
A character so much better conceived than ex*- 
pressed, that it hath embarrassed the pen even of 
a LivY t^ delineate correctly *. 

, Biit the necessity of this odd-paired iHaion ap- 
^ars plainly from the oature .of thiogsu A mere 
coldrlieaded Cjontri^oer^ without any tincture of na- 
tural enthusiasm, can never succeed in his designs-; 
because such a Ooe can never supply those jsurr 
4[5rising freaks, which a heated imagination, working 
on a ^disordered, though, for tliis purpose, jftV/y- 
framed temper of body, so speciously exhibits, 
Eor the sipirits of the People, who are to be taken 
in, can never be allured but by raising their Admir 
^ration, and keepmg up their confidence, by tlie aid 
yof a^ .inspired JLeader. Besides, qew do^^ifrines and 
^ew idea? are never so ceadily received as when the 
,Teacher of them is m earnest, and believes himself: 
.for then there is sooaethiug so patural in his conduct, 
so alluring Iq his behaviour, as easily conciliates 
.wavering opinions ; ai)d aots^ on hi$ followers, lilie 
/ascinatioi^ or ,p, chafnet. TWsjnade an ingenious 
French writer not scruple to say; " Give me but 
'" half a dozen men whom I can dioroughly per- 

^^ suade that it is not the Sun makes the dav, and 

f See note [MM] at the end of this Eook. 

s 2 "I would 
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** I would not despak of seeing whole nations 
" brought over to the same opinion *." 

On the other hand, a mere Enthusiast ^ who by 
virtue of his fanatid$ni, hath gone so far in his pur-^ 
pose, as to raise the admiration, and captivate the 
spirits of the Populace, must here begin to fail for 
want of the other quality, of sectarian craft ; for 
his imagination not being under the government of 
his judgment, he will want the proper dexterity to 
apply the different views, tempers, and stations of 
the People, now enflamed, and ready to become 
his instruments for the attainment of his purpose. 

But when these two talents of Fraud and Fana^ 
ticism ilnite to furnish out a Hero, or Leader of 
a sect, great will be the success of his undertakings^ 
The sallies ojf enthusiasm will be so corrected by 
his cunning, as to strengthen and confirm his super- 
viatiiral pretences : And the cold and slow advances 
of a too cautious policy, will be warmed and pushed 
forn-ard by the force of his fanaticism. Hiis craft 
will enable him to elude the enquiries and objections 
of the more rational ; and his visions will irrecove- 
rably subdue all the warmer noddles. Iir a word, 
they will toutually strengthen aiid * inforce each 
others power; and cover and repair each other's 

* Donnez moi une demi-dozaine de personnes^ ^ qui 
je puissc persuader que ee n'est pas le Soleil qui fait le 
jour, je ne ilesesperai pas que des nations <^ntieres 
n'embrassent cette opinion. Fontenelle, Hist, des 
Oracles, cap. xi^ • 

defects. 
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defects. St Jerbm seems to have had some idea 
<rfthis extraordinary combination^ when he said^ 
" NuUus .potest Haeresin struere, nisi qui arden-* 
Tis iNOENii est, et habet dona Nature'* 
Which may be thus paraphrased, — No Heretic xcill 
ever be able to raise a Sect^ but Ae, in whose coih* 
stitution Nature hath enabled Fraud and Fanch 
ticism to act in concert. And indeed, there are so 
many powerful and opposite interests to overcome 
and reconcile, so much caprice and hu0)our td 
cajole, and artfully to apply; that it is not strange, 
if no one ever yet succeeded in any great design, 
virhere a whole People was the instrument, who had 
not reconciled in himself, by a happy union, thcs« 
two qualities seemingly incompatible. 

Several things concur to fecilitate this conjunction. 
An Enthusiast considers himself as an instrument 
employed by Providence to attain some great End, 
for the sake of which he was sent out This makes 
him diligent in his Work; impatient under let or 
Impediment, and disposed to pmctise e\'ery means 
for removing them. Persuaded of the necessity 
of the End, and of the reality of the divine Q)m- 
mission intrusted to him, for procuring it, he begins 
to fancy that One so employed, is dispensed with, 
in breaking, nay is authorized to break, the Com« 
mon-Law of ]VIorality ; which, in the cunt of that 
fetal time when Fanaticism bad its full swing 
amongst us, was called the being above ordi- 
nances. In the first application of these extraordi- 
^^ ^3 pary 
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Bary means, the People k are the dupes of their 
lieaderr But the success being frequently eve» 
beyond his own expectation, he becomes, in his turn, 
the Dupe of his own contrivance ; and begins iit 
good eairnest to believe that the trick which lie 
played tlwno was indeed^ not of his wvn invention,^ 
but the inspired instigation of Heasven *. This may" 
serve to explain an obscure passage of Tacitus,, 
where speaking of this sort of Character, he says, in 
his Oracular way, Fingcnt simul creduntque. 
To cbnfirm all this, itmight be easily made appear, 
by an historical deduction from ancient and modern 
Times, that all those successful Dktwbers or Bene- 
factors of mankind, who have prospered in their 
designs, were indebted for their good fortune to 
the mutual assistance of these two Qualities. By 
tliis operation, under tlie management oS such 
as Mahomet, Ignatius Loiola, and Oliver 
Cromwell, great and powerful Empires have been 
created out of nothing. 

And again, it might be shewfi, that those, who 
•are upon the records of History for having failed, 
were either mere Enthusiasts^ who knew not- how 
$0 push their projects, when they had disposed the 
people to support them ; or else mere Foliticians, 
Avho could never advance their wise schemes so far^, 
jis to engage a fanatic Populace to second tliem; 
QX lastly, which most deserves our observation, such 

* See note [NN] at the end of tliis Bock. 
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as had the two qualities in conjunction, but in a 
reverted orden Of each of which defects, we havft 
domestic examples in the tliree great Companions 
of the last successful Imposture, m^itioned above; 
I mean in Fleetwood, Lambert, and Vane»--^ 
Cromwell had prepared the way for their sue** 
cession to his power, as thoroughly as Mahomet 
had done for that of Abubeker, Omfikr, and Othman. 
Yet these various wants defeated all their ^ffbrtsj 
and rendered all his preparations fruitless, Fket^ 
Xi^ood was 9i frank enthusiast, without parts of capa* 
city; Lambert a cool contriver, without fanaticism; 
and Sir Harry Vane^ who had great parts, and as 
great enthusiasm, yet had them^ and used them, in 
30 preposterous an order as to do him no kind of 
service. For the history of those times informs uSj^ 
that he b^an a sober and sedate plotter : But, 
when now come in view of the goal, he started out 
the wildest and most extiavagant' of Fanatics : In 
a Word, he ended just where his master began: 
so that we need not wonder his fortune proved so 
difFerent But tliis was a course as rare aa it ap- 
pears to be reti'ograde. The affections naturally 
keep another order. And the reason is evident^ 
Unthusiasm is a kind of ebullition, or critical 
ferment of the Alind ; which a vigorous nature can 
work through ; and, by slow degrees, be able to 
cast off*. Ilence the most successful Impostors, as 
we say, have set out in all tlie blaze of Fanaticism, 
and completed their schemes anaidst the cool depth 
; .;^ . s 4 and 
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and stillness of Poiitios. Though this be commeii- 
to them all) yet I don't know any whaexeinpfli&e>^ 
it so strongly as the famous Ignatius Loiola^ 
This ttlostiious personage, who eot^rott the obser-* 
vatioB of one who eatne after htm "^^ and almo^ 
equalled hkn m I&is trade, -^ that a man neiper rise» 
so h^h a»when he doe» not know uhkher he is 
gok^'^ began hi^ ecstasies in the mire ^ and com^ 
pleledhis schema \^ith the difection^ and executk^n 
of Councttis,, tJiat, even in his own lifetioie, were 
feady t» gkve the- law to^ Chri^ndom. Yea» the 
3anie spirit o^ Enthusiasm . so regulated and cobj*^ 
ducted, 18 no* less sefviceakle to Nations and to 
Bodies* of Men than it ib to particulars^ This buiil 
vp old and nesso ftoxK. Pfoliane histoey tel!s us^ 
tiiat when the City had not six miies of dominioa 
beyond it» Walls, S> indulged the dream of Uni* 
VER»AE MONARCHY ;. and we learn by tbe €cck^ 
smtieal, that^ when the jumdietbn of the Bishops oi 
Home extended not beyond a> small Diocese, thej^- 
entertained th^ celestial vision oi a FbPEDOM. 
And it> was this spirit, which,, in: defiance, and to^ 
ttie destruction, of Civil Policy and ReUgkMi, mad^^ 
the fortune of Both. 

But these things belong ratiier to the History^ 
of the human Mind than to the work I have in; 
hand : and besides, would keep me too long from 1^ 
conclusbn of the volume f^ to which I aiii now 

* Qhom w ELL. t "^Phe 2d vok of the Edit, im 8vo^ x 7G& 

hastenm^. 
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hasteiung. I will only observe, that diia higt^ 
Enthusiasm was so conspicuous in the character 
of ancient Heroism^ and so powerfol in making easy 
the most difficult undertakings, that the learned 
Varro scruples not to say, " It is of great advants^ 
^* to Society, that Heroes should believe themselves 
•* the offspring of the Gods, whether indeed they 
** be so or not. That by this means, &e mind^ 
^^ confiding in its^ divine original, may rise above 
^ Humanity; sa as more sublimely to project^ 
^ more bolcHy to execute, and more happily to- 
^ establish the grand schemes it labours with, for 
*^ the service of mankind * "^ 

Hence it appears, that if Religi«[i were a cheat,. 
Jhe Legislaiors themselves were among the first 
who fell ititD tiie deceit. 

On the whde then we see, Tliat ^ all tfiese 
mediums, whereby our adversaries would infer that 
Religion is fidse, because invented by Statesmen^ 
the third, which is most to their purpose, proves 
nothbg : While, of the other two, thejftrst is a high 
}Mresumpt]on of its truth ; and the second, a dcsnon* 
Mrationofit 

. * Utile est civitatibus^ ^ se viri fortes, etiamsi falnun 
«it, ^x dm geoitps esse credant, ut eo modo animus hu-^ 
Bianu8> velut divine stirpis fiduciam gerens, res magna^ 
aggrediendas praesumat audacius, agat vehementius, &. 
^b hoo impleat ipsa securitate felicius«r Apud Aug. 

Civ. Dei, L iii. c. 4^ 

I ■ . .... * . , ■ 1- 

. > J5 bftve^ 
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. Ihave sdid, tl^at it was (I don't know how) taken 
oil all hands for granted, tbattheitrcentionqf Reli-- 
gion by Politicians inferred its falsehoods But^ on 
second thou^its; I am persuaded, the too gr^t 
facility in agreeing to this conchision arose from 
hence ; The popular argument of the innate idett 
vfGody had been for many ages esteemed a demom 
miration of his Being and attributes : And the 
political origin of Religion overthrowing t/mt argU- 
menty it was too hastily concluded Uiat it overthrew 
the truth of Religion in goteral : For prejudice 
had established this consequence, If no innate idea 
of God y Then no God at all. 

IL 

But now, although (as hath been proved) the 
granting this infidel pretence doth not at all aflfect the 
truth of NATURAL Religion ; yet it doUi by.acci- 
dentj and by accident only, affect the truth of Reve- 
lation : Because Holy Scripture hath given us £t 
different account of the origin of divine worship. 

I shall shew therefore, in the next place, that tiie 
Notion is ^^ false and visionary y as it is vam and 
impertinent ; first, by examining the circumstances 
from uhich its pretended truth is inferred; aind 
secondly, by- producing plain matter of fact to 
the contrary. 

I. Tlie first of these circumstances is, That the 

Lawgiver employed his utmost paim and labour in 

11 teaching. 
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teachwgy propagatingy and establishing Religiom 
But wlKit can be inferred from this, but that he 
employed liis pains from a full conviction of its 
Utility? And how should he come by that convic- 
tion, but from ohserving the effects of its influence 
On the actions of men? Which must needs sup- 
pose him to have founds aAd not to have invented 
Religion. 

If this argument against Religion hath any weight, 
we must conclude the Magistrate was not only the 
inventor of natural Religion^ but of natural 
JusTiCK likewise; for he took tlie same pains in 
teaching, propagating, and establishing both. But 
witt any one pretend to say, that men, in a state 
of nature, had no ideas oi justice? Indeed, both 
one and the other had lost much of their efficacy, 
when men applied to the civil Magistrate for relief; 
And this explains the reason why, on their entering 
into Society, tlie Legislator was always so intent 
upon Religion ; pamely, that he might recover it 
from the powerless condition, to which it was thea 
reduced. 

it will be said, perhaps^ that the Atheist doth/ 
in fact, contend, that natural justice was an inven- 
tion of Politicians, as well as Religion. We have- 
seen, indeed, a Countryman of our own, who hath 
made this proposition the foundation of his Phi- 
losophy, that Just and Unjust arose from the Civil 
Magistrate. But then, he never supposed, that 
men, before Society, had no idea of these things : 

.\il 
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All h6 would contend for was, that the idea (when 
and wherever got before) was merely fantastic* 

II. The other, and more 4)eculiar circumstance 

from which our adversaries infer their paradox, is, 

that the first and original idolatry was the worship 

tf DEAD MEN : Afid thcsc being Lawgivers, Ma- 

j^trates, and public Benefactoi^s, Religion appears 

to have been a political Institution. So amongst the 

Anciaits. Kuhebierus^ sumained the Atheistj 

wrote a treatise to prove that the first gods of 

Greece were dead men ; which, Cicero, who saw his 

drift, rightly observed, tended to overturn all Reli- 

gbn*. And so, amongst the Modems, Toland, 

the pious author of the Pantheisticon, with the 

same design, wrote a pamphlet, intided, Of the 

origin of Idolatry^ and reasons of Heathenism; 

It is not unpleasant to observe tlie uniform conduct 

of this noble pair of writers, which one never fofls 

to find in authors of a like character, how distant 

soever in time w country* Euhemerus pretended his 

design was only to expose the popular religion of 

Greece ; and Toland, that his great learning was 

only pwnted against Pagan idolatry : While the real 

end of botli was the destructbn of Religion in 

general* 

It must be o^ned, that this circumstance, of the 
first and original idolatry y hath a fiace (but a very 
false one) of plausibility ; being manifestly founded 

' *" Nat. Deer. I. i. e. 42, 
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on this sophism, That* the jfr^^ idohUry^ ixA the 
Jirst religious worship, are one^nd the same tMng. 
Whereas, it is not only possible timt the worship of 
the Jirst Cause of all thhigs should be pri<Mr to ao^ 
Idol worship; but, in the highest de^ee^ probable 
that it was : Idol worship having none of tiie markd 
of an original practice^ and ali the circumstancel 
attendii^g a depraved and corrupt Institutioii. ' 

But it being utterly false that the worship of dead 
men was the primitive Idolatry, We shedl endeavour 
to convince these men of a Fact they are so un* 
willing to see or acknowledge. 

I was pleased to find a book, like tins of 
Toland's, written professedly on the subject ; heaig 
in hopes to meet with something like argumeni or 
learning, that would justify an examination of it : 
For an answer to a licentious writer arrests the attend 
tion of common readers, better than general rea^ 
soning, tlidugh this goes more directly to the facl^ 
and determines the question with greater precision. 
But 1 had the mortification to find nothing there but 
an indigested l)eap of common-place quotations 
from the Ancients; and an unmeaning coUectioa 
of common-place reflections fi'om modern infidels jf 
without the least seasoning of logic or criticism, to 
justify the waste of time to the Reader, or to make 
the labour supportable to one's self. And the 
authority of the man, wliich is nothing, could not 
engage me to any farther notice of his book. But 
another, whose name stands justly highest in the 

learned 
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learned jvxjrld, and whose heart was as unlijke 
jtbis writer's as his head, seems to be of the same 
'<^inion concemiiig the primitive idolatry. It is 
the iocQmparable Newton in hb Chronology of 
ihe Greeks. Hi» words are thjBse : " jEacus tlie 
*" son of JEgjum, who was two generations older 

V than the Trojan war, is by some reputed one of 
" the first wha built a temple in Greece. Oracles 
" came first firom Egypt into Greece about the 
" same time, as also did the custom of forming the 
" imager <f the ,gods with their legs bound up im 
" the shape of the Egyptian mummies: For inor 

V LA TRY began in Cbaldaea and {Igypt, and spread 
*^ then^ce, &;c. — The countries i^pon the TFgris and 
'^ the Nile. being exceeding fertile, were first fie^ 
" qupi>ted by mankind, and grew first uito king* 
" doms, and therefore began first to adore their 
5* deQ.d kings ^d queens *." Thia great man, we 
see, takes it for granted, that the worship of dea4 
men was the fjr§t kii^d of idolatry : And so only 
inmmates a reason for tliis supposed fact, iiamely^ 
fhat the worship of dead meji introduced imagp 
worship : For, the Egyptians first worshipped dead 
men fii pef^son, f hat is, in their tnummies -j: ; which 
when lost, consumed, or destroyed, were worshipped 
by representatioji, u^der an im^ge made with it^ 
legs bomid up, in likeness of the nxunifiiifis. Tb^ 

* Chronology of ancient KiiTgdoms, p. 160. 
t See Book IV. Plate IX. fig. 1, 2, & 3 compareii 
together. 

reader 
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Teader now will be curious to know how ^A/* infers 
the other, that the worship of xlead men was the 
primitive idolatry ? All I can say to it is, that the 
excellent person seems to have put tlie change upon 
himself, in supposing image t£;or^/p7p , inseparably 
attendant on idolatry m general ^^ ivhen it was but 
pommonly attendant on -ff(?ro-worship; and rarely 
upon the Elementary. As to the elementarj^ . 
Herodotus tells us that the Persians, who worship- 
ped Me re/e^/ifl/AotiV^, had uo statues of their Gods 
at all: And as to Hero-zvorshipj yve^ are assured 
by Dionysius Halicamasseus, that the Bomans^ 
-whose Gods were dead men deified^ worshipped 
them, during §ome ages, without statues* 

But to come closer to the poiftt: Our Adversaries 
overturn their position, on the very entrance on thfe 
question. The grand symbol of the Atheistic school 
is, that Feae first made gods : 

" Primus in orbc Deos fecit timor.'' 

And yet, if we will believe tliem,, tliese first gods 
were deadmen^ deified for their public benefits 
to their pountry or mankind: " Not only (says 
*^ Toland) kings and queens, great generals and 
/' legislators, the patrons of learning, promoters 
*^ of curious arts, and authors of useful inventions^ 
/' partook of this honour; but also such pnvat^ 
" persQns, as by their virtuous actions had distin- 
/^ guishecj themselves from otiier§ *." 

* Letters to Serena, Tract of the Origin of Idolatry, 

pag. 73^ * * 

X . But 
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&t to pass thi$ over. Their great {principle of 
w%AK is every way destnicCiTe of their System: 
For those very ages of the world, in which feaBt 
oiofit prevailed, and was the predominaiit pasBioa 
of niaiildnd, were the times B£for£ civil sodety; 
when every maa's hand was agtiast his brother* 
If fear then was the origin of Religimiy Rdigioii^ 
without question, was before civil Society. 

But ndther to insist upon this : Let us hear what 
<he andeat I^eists thought of the matter. They 
acud k was lote^ and not feak^ which was the 
^rigfa of Religion. Thus Seneca x ^^ Noc in hunc 
^ furorem omnes mortales consensissent alioquendi 
^^ surda nununa & inefficaoes deos ; nisi nossent 
^' iUorum BENEiFiciA nuQC «dtn> 4»l;>lata, nunc 
^^ orantSius data; magna, tempestiva,iagentes minas 
^^ interventu sut solveidia. Quis est autem tam 
^ miser, tarn n^lectus, quis tarn dura fato, & ii| 
^^ poBnam genitus, ut non tai^m deoruqfi muni- 
^^ ficentiam senserit? Ipsosillosc^mplorantessortem 
** suam, & querulos circumspice, inv^ies non e% 
^* toto benefici(Mrum ccelestium expertes; nem^nena 
^' esse, ad quem noa aliquid t^ iUo benju&nissimq 
*^ F0NTJ5 manaverit *-" 

But as HOPE and fear, love and hatred, are 
the cardinal hinges, on which all human actions and 
cogitations turn, I suppose it was neither one nor 
lother of these passiops alone, but both of tliem 
togeth^, which opened to those early Mortals 

* I)e Benef. 1. iv, c. 4. 

(whosi? 
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(whpsip .uaeuUivated roaspn b^ pot yet gained the ^ 
k^idedge^ or. whose degenerate manners bad now 
lost the traditipn of the trije God) the first idea 
of superior Bemgs* 

I. Suoh teen, 'in a i^tate of nature,' Vhose sub- 
sistence was imnitdiately to ht sli^plied fay tlie prd- 
dufct of the earth, would be exact observers of A't^hat * 
facilitated 6r retarded thdse stippfies: So t^atof 
course, the grand genial Power of 'the syst^bri^ that- 
visible 'God thie Su^, \tould bd soon re^arded^ by 
them as 'a most beneficent Deity : And^/?iiW<ir'knrf 
ligfittring, stdrms and tempests) which hi^ Qualities 
pfotiuced, \\^ould be considered as the efFeets 6f his 
atiijeh ' The rest of the Celestiai Orbs would,' in 
proportion to their use and appearance, be regarded 
iq the same ligl)t.,. Th^t noJDle fragment', from 
S^iy^GpoNiATtio^ qiuioted above * as pert of the 
History r^earsed m tbe d'^ofjirH^ of the MyU&ries^ 
givef this very original to Idol^t^^y. It tells us tji^t 
" Gems and Gtma (begotten ^ the two first 
morta,ls, Prptogcnm and Mon) in the time o£ 
great droughts, stretcticd out their liands towards 
the SUN, whona tliey ireg^ded as a God, and sole 
Ruler of the heavens. After two or three gwe- 
rations, came Vpsouranios and his brother Ousous. 
Th^se <ronsecmt€!d two pitlars to fire and ^ind, 
and then bffered bloody sacrifices to them, as to 

* Div. Leg. Vol. 11. p. 37. 
Vol. III. T Gods.'^ 
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Gods."* This is a very natural account of the 
origin an^ first species of Idolatry. That it is 
the true, we shall now endeavour to shew. 

1 . Those ancient people of the North and South, 
the Suevi, the Arabs, and Africans^ who lived long 
uncivilized, and in tribes, were all worshippers of. 
the celestial bodies. The same appears to have 
been the case of the Chinese; of the North 
Americans; and of the people of Mexico and 
Peru ; as may be collected firom what is said above, 
of their first Lawgivers pretending to be the off-, 
spring of the Sun and Heaven *: For we may be 
assured they had the sense to chuse a well-esta- 
blished authority, under which to set up their own 
Pretensions. 

2. But all Antiquity concurs in asserting, that 
thejirst religiotis adoration^ paid to the Creature^ 
was the woi^ship of heavenly Bodies. Thk was 
5o evident, and so universally acknowledged, that 
Gritias himself, as we see f, was forced to 
allow its truth. And this being the entire over- 
throw of his system of the origin of religion, nothing 
but the fiiUest evidence could have extorted the con* 
ffession from him. 

^ * Le SoLEi X est la divinite des peuples de rAmerique, 
$ans en excepter aucan de ceux qui nousr 90Qt connu^, 
liofitau, McBurs des sauvages Ameriquains, tom.i. p. 130^ 

t See his Iambics above. 
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K To support so irianife^ a point with a Ibng^bekp 
eif qudtations, would be trifling with ttie reader^s 
patience. 

To cut the matter short, Eus^bius expressly 
affirms, and attempts to strengthen his position by 
an etymology of the >vord 0EO2, that no Beings 
Were anciently accounted Gods or divine, neithei* 
dead men, nor demons good or bad ; but the starsI 
of heaven only * 

But as Greece and Egtpt, the two Countriei? 
where civil Policy took deepest root, and spread its 
largest influence, had, by the long custom of deifying 
their public Benefactors, so erased the memory of a 
prior idolatry, as to have this second species of it, by 
some moderns, deemed the first ; I shall produce 
an aricierit testimony or two, of the highest credit, 
to shew that the adoration of tlie celestial BodieQ 
^ras the first idol-worship in those two grand Nur- 
series of Superstition, as well as in all other place*. 

1. It appears to me (says Plato in his Cra- 
tylus) THAT the first men who inhabited 

JGreECE^ held those PNJ.Y TO BE GODS, WHICH 

* *Am* Iti ftgy q\ 'srfwm hJ 'sraJ^raloi rav av0gu<3rm, in 
vauvo'^oiofM'aui vpoczixoy— on is n^iruv fjLsra TouJra HolavqiAxcfjihthf 
S^fSv Tf hJ hpim fjaYi/An ri; rotg rois 'sra^riv, 5t* hv tij rty airroTg ^m, 

^H *K^ov®", &C. — oCXKotiSi ialfjuov rig aya&og, 8 fauf>.®'sv av9^63^ 
'TToig kOcwfAoiilo' fma Ss ra fauvopLtva rav ^pavionf *Ar^m, vaparo 

;Stii% ovag HirpLy^Vy^diSAg m^ffviroftagy a^ ainol fmffiv in^av*. 
Praep. Evang. 1. i. c. 9. ^ . . ^* 

.:ls ;> T 2. UASlt 
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M^MY BAllAAEXANS AT 1?BKSENT WORSHIP; 
H'AiifEIiT) tHE 8UN, MOON^ EARTH, STARS, AND 

HEAVEN *. The bm^barians here hinted a^ wero 
b6th such as- remained in, and such aii had got out 
of, the state of nature. As firsts the civilized 
Persians, of whom HERtoOTU^ gives thi^ account: 
*' They worship the Sun, Moon, and Earth, Fire^ 
" Water, atnd the Winds : And this adoration they 
" have all along paid from the very beginnings 
" Afterwards, indeed, they learned to worship 
" Urania f," <S'^- And so goes on to. speak of their 
later idolatry of dead mortals. Secondly, the savage 
Africans, of whom the same Herodotus says, " They 
" worship only the Sun and Moon : The same do 
^ all the Africans J.'' 

2, DioDORus SicujLus, ^^eakii^ of the Egyf- 
TtANs, lells us, That the firist men LooB:iNa 

<JP TO THE WORLD ABOVE TMt^i, AND TEBRI* 
J-IED AND STRUCK WITH ADMIRATION AT THI^ 
NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE, SUPPOSED THE SuNT 

AND Moon to be the principal and eternal 

t Biniri 3e ;Hx/« re i^ IcXjJw,?*; T^y^ \lv^\ ^ "Tfefc, ^ 

TcJ Tji Oi/gavtYi hu€iv. — ^1. i. c. 131, 

J Qin-t 31 'H^j >^ leknvf (oskmc vvrom /Kit m ma&s 
Aifv£jSw^4. l-iv. c:i88, ' .. 

i - GODS. 
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GODis ^. Th^ x€?as(m wWch the ^oowa -fb^igo* 
jliftkes .bi$ ii^gertipQ general ; aod sh^ws he belieyecj 
thi^ icjl^at^j to ibe tbejir^t every wl^e; else^ fis well 
as in Egvpt. But that it was so ^//e;r, we havf 
likewise good internal evidence, from a ciircumstaiice 
in their hieroglyphics, the ^most ancient method 
of recording knowledge : Where, as we are told by 
Hprus Apollo, a star demted or expressed the idea 
o/* Me Deity -f. 

Silcb tvas the genius and state of Idolatry in the 
UNCIVILIZED world. So that the Author of the 
book called, The JVisdom of Solomon^ said well, 
" Surely vsrin are all men by nature who are igno- 
" rant of God ; and could not by considering 
" the JVorky acknowledge the JVork-master : but 
" deemed either Fire or Wind, or the swift air^ 
** or the cwde of the stars^ or the "violent watery 
" or the Lights OF Heaven, to be thti GoVs 
** which govern the World J." 

II. But wlien now Society had produced those 
t©ighty blessings, which exalt our brutal nature to a 
life of elegance and reason ; and, in exchange for 
penury, distress, and danger, had established safety, 

.* Tk^ av9pamHg to vaT^iov yiYoiAsvui aivcxlS/i^avlc^ tk tov 

impi^m WM dffi; ahia^ re i^ 'o^Hiy rov rt "ihm ^ £€- 
fApPf*' — J. i. 

f 'Afngmti^' ^if9&m Vf9f6i*a&' ^fw^cihfialm. L iu c. u 
$ Cljta^. xiii. 1^2. 
^ T3 and 
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878 TH DrvmE LEGATION [BookllC 
and procured all the accommodationfi of Civil iov 
tercourse, the religious system received as great, 
though far from so advantageous^ a chai^ as the 

POLITICAL. 

1. Gratitude and admiration, the wannest 
ancj most active afFectiops of pur nature, concurred 
to enl^ge the object of Religious viorship ; and to 
make men regard those Benefactors of human 
'NATURE, the Founders of Society, as having n^ore 
in them than a common ray of the Divinity. Sq 
that, god-like benefits bespeaking, as it were, a god- 
like Mipd, the deceased Parent of a People 
easily advanced into an Immortal. From hence 
arose, though not till some time after, their meta- 
physical distribution of Souls into the several classes 
of humariy heroic^ and demonic. A distinction wliich 
served greatly, to support this species of Idqlatry. 

2. When the religious bias was in so good a tr^in, 
natural affection would have*its share in 
advancing this new mode of Adoration. Piety to 
Parents would easily take the lead ; as it was sup- 
ported by gratitude and admiration, the primuip 
mobile of this whole system : The natural Father 
of the Tribe often happening to be the political 
Father of the People, and Founder of the State. . 

-3. Fondness for the Offspring would next 
have its turn. And a disconsolate Fatlier,at the 
head of a People, would contrive ta sooth his grief 
for tte untimely death of a favourite child, an^ to 

- I ^ grati^ 
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griattify his pride under the want of Succession^ by 
paying divine honours to its memory. " For a 
" Father afflicted with untimely mourning, when he 
" had made an image of his child, soon taken away, 
*^ now honoured him as a God, which was then a 
, " dead man, and delivered, to those that \rERE 
" UNDER HIM, ceremonies and sacrifices *." 

4. Lastly, the Subject's reverence for his 
Master, the Citizen's veneration for the Law- 
giver, would ncrtHbe far behind, to complete this 
reli^ous Farce of mistaken gratitude and affection. 

This .was the course of the second species op 
Idolatry ; as we may collect from ancient history 
both sacred and profane : And, especially, from the 
famous fragment of Sanchoniatho, which par- 
takes so much of both ; where these various motives 
for this $pecies of Idolatry are recounted in express 
words: " After many generations • came Chrysor; 
" and he invented many things useful to civil 
^* life; for which, after his decease, he mas wor* 
*^ shipped as a God, Then floarished Ouranos and 

. '^ his sister Ge ; teho deified mid offered sacrifices 
" to thtir Father Upsistos^ when he had b6en 
*^ torn in pieces by wild beasts. Afterwards Cronos 
'* consecrated Miith his Son, and wajs himself 

.*^ consecrated by fus SUBJECTS -{,'' 

* Wisdom of Solomon, ch, xiv. ver. J 5 ' 
. t See Ply. Leg, Vol. U, p. 38. 

T4 in. But 
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280 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Bookin. 
III. But Idolatry did not stop iierc For when 
men, as the Apostle says, would not retmn God hi 
thsir hwwledgt^ Hegaxie them up to timr ami vain 
imagimttiom^ wherel^y they ckmig^d fhe tnuth of 
.Grod into a Ik — 'mid a$i image made likt io i:or- 
^ruptiblc man, and to birds, and to four-footed 
beasts^ and to creeping things^. How tfiis la^t 
Kionstrous change was eflfected, I have discoursed 
of at large, elsewhere f . It is sufficient to observ:e 
at present, that it was begun in Egypt, and was 
propagated from tlience: Where the hiethpd of 
their Learned, to record the history of their Hero- 
;gods, in improved kier&glyphicSf gave birth to 
Beute-worship. For the characters of this kind 
of writing being the figures of aniihals, which stood 
for mark&of tlieir Elemektaky Gods, and prin- 
cipally of their Heroes, soon made tlieir Hiero- 
glyphics, sacred. And this, in no great space of 
time, introduced a symbolic worship of their 
Gods, under hieroglyphic Figures. But the People 
(how naturally, we may see by the practice of 
$aint- worship in the church of Rome) presently 
forgot the symbol ov . relation; and depraved this 
superstition still farther, by a dhxct worship : till at 
length, the aninmls thcmsdviss, whose figures these 
hieroglyphic marks represented, became the object 
of religious adoration. Which species of Idotetry, 
by the credit and commerce of the Egyptians, 

* Rom. ch. i. vcr. 23. ' f Book IV. Seet. 4. 

and 
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and their Carriers an(J Pactor$ ti^ PhceniCian^, 
m course of time, spread amongst many other 
tiatiom. And this Was the third astd la^t specibs 
of Pagan IdolatVy. ^ . 

And hei^ again, as mcU for the phgiml as the 
m^lkr of this Idolatry, we have the confirmation of 
Sanciioni-A-tiio'^ authoritji: " Ouranos (s«iys tw) 
*' was the Inventor of the Bcetylia^ a kind of 
" ANIMATED STOKKs framed with great art And 
'^ Taautus [the Egyptian] formed allegoric fJ- ^ 

*^ CURES, CHARACTERS AND IMAGES of the ^^/d^- 

^^ tial Gods and Element $ */' ; 

By these animated stones (^^\% observed. aboFe) 
inust needs be meant, stones odi into a hvmmi 
figure. For, before this invention, brute, unftoned^ 
o^ pyramidal Stones, were consecrated and adored. 
The allegoric figures and' characters more plainly 
describe Hieroglyphic Writing: From wience, as 
Tve say, this species of Idolatry was first derived: 
- This is a plain, consistent account of 'the rise 
A^D PROGRESS OF Pagan Idolatjrt ; Supported ' 
as well by the scattered evidence of Antiquity, as 
by the more certain reason of ' tbiags, I say, the 
" scattered evidence of Antiquity > For I know 
of no writer who hath given us a direct, or so mach 
as consistent, account of lias naatter. And it is no 
wonder. For a system of Beligtcm, of which liic 
MORTAL Gods are bo <x>nsiderabte a part, wOuAd , 
appear 1;oo bard even for the xligestion of tiie 

• See Div, Leg. Vol. II. p. 38. ^1 

people. 
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-people. An expedient therefore was soon found, 
and by a very* natural incident, to throw a veil over 
this shocking absurdity ; and this was by pretending 
one while, to those who grew inquisitive concerning 
*tfie nature of the Hero-^jods^ that these Gods were 
only sTJkiBOLic of the Celestial: and at another, 
to those who pried too closely into the elemen- 
tary rcorskip^ that this was only symbolical of 
their Heroes: who were not dead men, as might 
bfe suspected, but a species of superior Beings, 
which, in affection to mankind, had once been con- 
versant on Earth : and whom, now, a deification 
liad reinstated in their original Rights. Thus the 
popular belief presented nothing but one uniform 
order of Immohtals : The secret of the human 
original of one part of them being reserved for the 
private instruction of the mysteries. 

This cover for their absurd Idolatries,, would 
naturally produce two orthodox Parties of Syitibo- 
lissers in the Pagan Church. They, who most 
favoured UE9L0rtearshipy would find the Symbol in 
Elementary : And they, who best liked the 
Elementary, would find the Symbol in the Heroic. 
Soth parties, as usual, laid claim to primitive An- 
tiquity. For true it is, that the degrees and 
kanner by which the early Mortals superin- 
duced the worship of dead men on the primaiy 
idolatrous worship of the heavenly Bodies, gave 
cbiintenance to either side. This was the natural 
incident I spoke of aboye, ^ favouring the expedient 
/.' I (smployedl 
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SectU] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED, r^j 
employed to hide the dishoncmrs of Paganisto. The 
matter is worth knowing; and I shall endeavour to 
explain it. . 

1. The first step to tlie Apotheosis was thfe 
complimenting their Heroes and public Bene- 
factors, with the Name of that Being, which was 
most esteemed and worshipped. Thus a King, 
for his beneficence, was called the Sun; and a. 
Queen, for her beauty, the Moon, Diodorus relates, 
that Sol FIRST reigned in Egypt; called sd 

FROM THE LUMINARY OF THAT NAME IN THE 

Heavens *. This will help us to understand an odd 
passage in the firagmait of Sanchoniatho, where it 
is said, **" that Cronus had seven sons by Rhea, the 
** youngest of which was made a God, as soon ^s 
'" born f.*' The meaning, I suppose, is, that this 
youngest son %vas called after some luminary in tfe 
Heavens, to which tiiey paid divine honours: arid 
•these honours came, in time, to be transferred to 
•the terrestrial namesake. The same Historian had 
before told us, that the sons of Guenos, mortals 

like their father, were called by the names of the 

. ' " ' . '■♦ 

'ovla *ra kot ^foyov cir^: I. i. In the language of Egypt 
called men, as we see in Herod. 1. ii. c. 99. The practice 
pf Assyrian superstition was the same; dieir king Belai 
tei'ng name^ froth. Bhal the Sun. 

t — T^ atrrf [Kfoiy] yimrcu avo 'Fioi ^ouhs \Mr & 

^'■^^ elements. 
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donents, Ught^fre^ vodiJUaMe^ ^ttbose use they bad 
discovered * 

2. As'this adulation advanced into an Establblied 
worsliip, they turned the. coaipHaaent ithe other way ; 
And HOW the Planet or Laminary was called after 
ii\^ Hero ; I suppose, the better to accustom th^ 
people, even in the act of P Umct-xcorship, to thi^ 
jnew i^doration. Dbdoras, in Uie posss^. quoted » 
little befoj-e, having told us that tbeSujy ^od Moon* 
were tjie first Gods of Egypt, adds, the first oj 

WHICH, TUKY CALLED OsiRIS, AND XHE OTHEB 

Jsis '\. Cut this was tl)e general practice. Sq tl?f 
Aawnonites <:;alled tlie Sun, Moloch; the Syr^^n^ 
/Idad; the Arabs, Diwy^/W; the Assyrians, fii^w^; 
Ihe Persiaiis, Mithra\ the Piwnicians, Satw^\ 
tlie Carthaginians, Hercuk& ; and the Palmyrians, 
JEdegfiialus J. Again, jtJ?e Mooy, by the Phrygian 
was called Cybek^ or the aaotber pf the. Gods j 
by the Athenians, Mir^rva; by ihe Cyprian^ 
Vea^is'j by the Cretaijis, IHam; by the Sicilian^ 
Prpse^'pine; by others Hecate^ Bdloiua, Urafiiay 
Ffsta, Lucinia^ &c. Philo Byblius, in JEqaebius, 
explains this practice : " It is remarkable (says he) 

* 'EJ?j, (pn<r\vi aTFo Thai ytvn^ijvM alQis «[«?3«^ Syn%> «'i ^Jwwi 
sDj^f, xj Twv xfS<ny iJi&rlav. Euseb. Prcpp, pvfing. }- i. C. 10. 

J Sec Macrob; Satmn. 1. i.e. 17. & ^. 
§ See Apul. Met, ^ . . - 

"that 
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^ thiit ibey [the ancient iddatears] imposed on the 
^ ELBMB»iTs, acid on those parts oif nature which 
" ttoy esteemed Gods^ tiie names of THEia 
*^ iciBr<S}S: Feor the natiaral Gods, which they 
•* adknowledged^ were only the Sun, Moon, Planeta^ 
^ Elements, aBd.the like; they being,^^' now, in the 
^ humour of having Gods of both classes, tiie 

•* l^OHTAXand tlK IMJMORTAL*." 

3. As a further proof that flero- worship was 
thxis superim/uced upon the planetary^ let me add 
A very singular circumstance in the first formation 
of Statues, consecrated to the Hero-Gods; of 
which circumstance, both ancient f and modern ;}; 
writers have been at a loss to assign a reason. 
tt is, that these first Statues were not of human 
form, but conical and pyramidal. Thus thi? 
Scholiast, on the Vespse of Aristophanes, tells us, 
that the Statues of Apollo and Bacchus were cojik 
pillars, or Obelisks § ; and Pausanias, that the Statue 

foix^^, Mtti nx^i Tfiov HfJuibiAvw ieuv *ta( ivafmcta; ewih<rda^ 

mifToii rig fjih Swflaj, r^f J'l a^Bvotrai Swj e/vju. Prajg. Evang* 
L i. 0. 9, 

f See Clem. Alex. Strom, li i. p. 348. Par. Ed. 
' * J See Speticei* de Leg. Heb. Rit. 1. ii. c, 28. sect. 3, 

§ Tlfi tSv ^pm eQ®- bIxov xlova^ elg -6^ Pviyoifey, S)$ ©CcA/yxsf 

*Ak^Mf0^* M iff Ailfi^crr u H Afiipwh 2)^ ter. 8jo. 

Oif 
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of Jupiter MeHichius represented a Pymmid*: That* 
of the Argive Juno did the same, as appears frem* 
a verse of Phoronis f , quoted by Clemens^ intimating,' 
that these pyramidal columns were the first Statues 
of the Gods : And this practice was universal, as* 
well amongst the early Barbarians as the Grreeks; 
Now.it is well known that the Ancients represented' 
tlie rays of Light nnder pillars of this. form: And' 
Aye find, from the ft:a^ment of Sanchoniatho, that 
Ousous consecrated two columns to the Winci 
and F'lrc: Hence, the erecting them as representa- 
tives of their Hero-gods shews how These succeed- 
ed to the titles, rights, and honours of the natural, 
and ctksilal Deities. 

To explain this matter at large would require ^ 
Volume: It is sufficient to have given this hint; 
\^hich, if pursued, might perhaps direct ug to tliQ 
right end of the clew of that hitherto inexplicable 
^byrinth of Pagan Mythology. The Reader 
sees clearly, by what has been already said, that 
this unliee<led, but very naturalu^y of superinducing 
Hero-rvorship on the Planetary^ easily confounded 
the different species : and afforded a plausible pre^ 
tetice for the two Parties mentioned above, to make 
Either, SYMBOLICAL of the Other. 

Here matters rested : and the vulgar Faith seems 
to have rjsmained a long time undisturbed. . But as 

*'In Corin. p. 132. / : .: ; • 

\-j the 
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Secfce;] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 2S7 
tie Age grew refined, and the Greeks became in- 
quisitive and learned, the common Mythology 
Ignegan to give offence. The Speculative and more 
Delicate were shocked at the absurd and immoral 
stories of their Gods ; and scandalized, to find such 
things make an authentic part of their story. It may 
indeed be thought matter of wonder how such tal«, 
taken up in a barbarous age, came not to sink into' 
obKvion as the age grew more knowing ; from mei^ 
abhorrence of their indecencies, and shame of their 
absurdities. VVithoHt doubt, this had been their 
fortune, but for an unlucky circumstance : The great 
PofeTS of Greece, who had most contributed to 
refine the public taste and manners, and were now 
grown into a kind of sacred authority, had sanctified 
these silly Legends by their writings, which Time 
had now consigned to immortality. 

Vulgar Paganism, therefore, in such an Age aa 
this, lying open to theattacks of curious and inquisitive 
men, would not, we may well think, be long at rest 
It is true, Fhee-thinkikg then lay under great 
difficulties and discourageme?its. To insult the Re- 
ligion of one's Country, which is now tlie mark of 
learned distinction, was branded, in the ancient* 
world, with public infamy. Yet Freethinkers tht^re 
were : Who (as is their wont) together with the 
public worship of their Country, threw ofi^all rever. 
KWJ^ for Religion in general. Amoogst these was 
EuHEMERus, the Messeniaa; and, by what^e can 
)eani^ the most distinguished of ^^ tribe; Thii 
* > ^ ' man 
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2S8 Tm D1VL\E LEGATION [BbokHt 
man, in mere wantosnea^ (>f heart, b^an his attacte 
oi> Religion, by divulging the secret of the M]/^^i^^^ 
But as. it-w^ capital to do tbis dkectly ancl;pro- 
fessedly, lie epntrived to cover his pi^rfidy aj?d naaS^ 
by thejnterventiiin of a kind of Utopian Romaic. 
He preitewjedi " that in a certain City, whkh be 
came, to, in his travels, he found this cjeand. 
8JECRKT, tbat/Ae Goik were dead men deifiefi, fwre- 
sevve^ . in Jheir sacred writings ; and confirmed by 
monumental records^ ipsqrjbed to the ^ods* tbem^ 
sejve^ ; who were thei^ said to be interred." So 
far was npt amiss. But then, in the gfiimine spirit 
q£ his Clas^, who never cultivate a truth but .in ordi^r; 
to gfaft a lie upon it, he pretended, " thai deai> 

IfOETALS WERE THE F|RST GoiDS : -^od that ai^ 

imaginary Divinity in. these early Heroefe ^d Con^ 
querors created the id§a o( a, superior Power ; and 
introduced the practice of religious worships* amongst 
men." The learned reader sees below,, that oar, 
Freethinker is true to his cause, and endeigivoiirf to 
verify the fijndam.ental .principle of his Sect, that 
t^AK first made Godf^ even in, that very itxstfuVee 
where the contrary pai^ion seems to have been ^t ife^ 
hei^t, the tiiije when men made Gods of their 

MpaTTuv Bl®-, 01 ^lyevofjLsvoi fuv a.>Ju»v tjxit te xJ 'ffvvi(ra 

Einpir. adv. Madaenif. , , 

12 deceased 
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/deceased Benefactors. A little matter of ad- 
dress hides the shame of so perverse a piece of 
malice. He represents those Founders of Society, 
and Fathers of their Country, under the idea of 
destructive Conquerors, who by mere force and fear 
had brought men into subjection and slavery. . Qn 
tills account it was that indignant Antiquity con- 
curred in giving El^hemerus the proper name of 
Atheist : which, however, he would hardly have 
escaped, though he had done no more than divulge 
the Secret of the Mysteries'^ and had not poisoned 
his discovery with this impious and foreign addition, 
so contrary to the true spirit of that Secret. 

This detection had been long dreaded by the 
orthodox Protectors of Pagan Worship : And they 
were provided of a temporary defence in their intri- 
cate, and properly perplexed, system of symbolic 
ADORATION. But this would do only to stop ar 
breach for the present, till a better could be pro- 
vided ; and was too weak to stand alone, against so 
violent an attack. The Philosophers, therefore, 
no>v took up the defence of Paganism, where the 
Priests had left it : And, to the others' Symbols, 
added their own Allegories, for a second cover 
to the absurdities of the ancient Mythology. So, 
MiNUCius Felix — Zenon, interpretando Jw72TOe»i 
Aefa, jovem Coelum, Neptunum Mare, Ignem esse 
Vulcamfn^ et ceteros similiter vulgi Deos elementa 
esse monstrando, publicum arguit graviter et revincit 
^rrorem. Eadem fere Chrysippus, vim divinam, 

Vol. Ill, U ratio- 
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raiibnaletn natufatii, et muhdurt inteHm, et fatalem 
iiec^sitijtem Deum credit: ZENONEMque interpre- 
tetione Iliysiologiae in Hesiodi, HoifERi, Qr- 
^HEiqiie carmimius imitatur. Babylonio etiam 
DiOGEK'i discipliiia est exponen(H et disserendi, 
Jbvis partum et ortum Mineroce et hoc genus cetera, 
rerum meabula e^se non Deorum *. For, all the 
genuine Sects of Philosophy, as we have observed^ 
Mttt steady patriots; Legislation making one 
essential part of their Philosopliy. And, to legislate 
t«^ithout the foundation of a national Religion, was, 
in their opinion, building castles in the air. So that 
we are not to wonder, they took tlie alarm ; and op- 
^sed these Insulters of the public Worship w ith all 
their vigour. But, as they never. lost sight of their 
proper cTiaracter, they so contrived, tliat ihe defence 
of the national Religion should terminate in a 
recommendation of their philosophic speculations^ 
Hence, their support of the public worship, and 
their evasion of Hukemeruis charge, turned upon 
this proposition, " That the whole ancient mytho- 
logy was no other than the vehicle of physical^ 
MORAL, and divine knowledge." And, to this it 
is that the learned Eusebius refers, where, he says, 
'^ That a new race of men refined their old gross 
^^ Theology, and gave it an bonester look; and 
^' brought it nearer to the truth of things f .*^ 

* Octa^us^ c. xix. 
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v^^i^MOftAi;^; iMhi^,. tto azmnpie of i the lioeiit 
tkttisislkiry acc^irdiiig to the ^s^%^ «K3^uid'Qo|b'&il,<to 
hifttrai(26^ho# <weH sipe^eer tl^aallegoiricinterpnetebdoa 
tdtts^ calbidated ta eov^ the FcjtelLDe udNou^ of 
Religion :■ So ttet tbe more ethical of the Bbi\a\ 
B&pheps^ff^vif peevishf witb \iihatigftT)e thean^^so <ttiMli 
tpoublft, ^md'aQ.^erQdr so Mle' to the; inta/now^oi 
religiousi practice : this made th&mr hwsk oul^ &00k 
time to time, into hasty resentments against their 
capital Poets; unsuit;^l)le, one would think^ to'th^e 
digji^y of the Authors of §ucH nobj^ recori(Jit;<? 
truths, as thjey would persuade lis to^ believe w eve 
trea3ured up in their Writings. Hence it W9.s that 
Plato banished Hojmjer^ fron^ his Republic: aoi 
that ^TTHAjQOR^s, in one of his extranjundafxe 
adventures^ saw bgtli HoMEp,' aii^ He^jod dbijig . 
penance in I^ell, aud hun^ up thej q, (qv examples, 
to be bleached and purified from the. grpssni^^san^ 
pollution of their ideas. 

The first of these Allegorizer^, as we learn froj^i 

' X,aprtius*5 wasi Anaxagoras; who, with his frien^ 

Metrodorus, turned Homer's Mytliology intp ^ 

systpm of Ethics. Next came Heraclides Ponticus, 

and, 

F^-.' ^ K ii-. c. 6: * 

U 2 
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and, of the same fables made as good ^ system' of 
Physics : whiqh, to shew us with what kind of spirit 
it was composed, he intided 'Aimfpnirif rSy sat airm 
\ ["O/aii^h] ^Xxa-pifAfiirclilw, And last of all, when the 
necessity became more pressing, Prockis xmdertook 
to shew that all Hooker's Fables were no other than 
physical^ et/ucaly and moral allegories. For we 
are to observe, that the Philosophers invented and 
jiEvivED this way of interpretation, as at two 
differ^ times, so on two different occasions. 

1. It was invented to encounter such men as 
EuHEMERus, who attempted to overthrow all Re- 
ligion, by this pretended fact. That tlie First Wor- 
ship was paid to dead men deified;, which they sup- 
pcwrted on a real one, namely, that the greater Gods 
of Greece were only deified Mortals ; as appeared 
from Homer and the other early Greek Poets : 
whose writings being become a kind of Scripture 
in the popular Religion, the Defenders of the cpm- 
man faith had it not in their power to repudiate 
their fables as only the idle visions pf a poetic fancy; 
Nothing was left but to spiritualize the sense, 
by allegorical interpretations. And this proved so 
lucky an expedient, that at the same time that it 
covered their fables from the attacks of their adver* 
saries, it added new reverence and veneration both 
to them and their Authors. So Tertullian. Ipsa 
quoque vulgaris superstitio communis Idololatri®, 
cum in simulacris de nominibus etfabulis veterum 
12 mortuorum 
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mortuorum pudet, ad interpretationem naturatium 
refugit, et dedecus suum wgenio obumbrdt^ figurant 
Jmtin in substantiam fei^idain, t\. Junonem €y<x% 
in aeream*, &c. 

2. What These began for the sake of their Theo- 
LOGERS, their successors continued for the sake 
of their Theology. For it is to be noted, that the 
first Christian Apologists took up so much of 
the argument of Euhemerus and his Fellows, as 
concerned the real nature and ori^nal of the greater 
Gods of Greece. And as they had disencumbered 
this truth, of the, false consequence with which 
those audacious freethinkers had loaded it, they 
were enabled to urge it with superior fqrce. But 
if the Christians added new vigour to this attack, 
the Philosophers became still more animated in 
their defence : for they hated this new Sect as an 
enemy equally to the Philosophy and to the 
Religion of Greece. And their accidental a,d- 
vantages in the application of this revived method 
of allegory y w^re not inferior to. their niost studied 
art3 of iipproving it: Fqr their Christian Adverr 
paries could with no grace object to a way of inter*- 
pretation which they themselves bad just borrowed 
from Paganisfn, to spiRiTUAtizE, forsootii,^ their 
sacred Scriptures, which the Phildsophers had long 
«sed with more sense end better judgment, to make 
theirs; BtAsoNABLE. ^ * 

r^o ' . * Adv. M^cJ^ i» J 
ivill u 3 Biit 
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>fiiithere wewe io take notioeof ti&s dfffieffeooB 
tetw«ea Aeste AHegomere »ekoee, and Ae Afle- 
gortz6Wi AJfTfeR thetliroe <rf Christ Thcjir^ wsm 
principally employed in giving ^ phj^kal f Mtmral 
interppetetion of the Fables; the lattery a xheo- 
LOGICAL. As we may see in the case of Plutarch ; 
who Wiasboth Pijiesit and Philosppher in we. Hjs 
famous tract, of Isi9 and Osiris, is directly witten 
to support the .national Religion, which had just 
taken the alarm ; and not without reason. His 
purpose, in it, is to shew, th^t all its m.u.ltifqiw 
worship was only an address to the supreme 
IBeino, lender various names andxovers. But then 
gnQient history, which agqijiaints us with the origin 
ojf their Gods, stood in his w£^y. He denies, tiiere- 
fore, what these histories invariably attest, f^^ call? 
JEuhemeruSy who infprced their evidence^ an Im- 
pp^tor t : And hath nia^y otfier evasions to elude 
sjuch circumstances as are piost; ^(^e^isive. Thu^ 
when he cannot deny, that, what is recorded of 

" '•'^o 'AiRl^dWtts; 'Vdlnerdri, vexarij b^a imr^^ 
';^w/Futlaliiim tefemotahtur ardofe ai«bHittihifmvVbbB 

i fyJ ki vimU s tm(abi$^f ifimssusfixniMs te& iX^, et tuAnif 

^ N«wif X*'' ^ Ba7tHw^, ^^^ifi>m ^yditfirm. p. 641 . 

• '. ' ' their 
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tbeir Gods sjiew$ theip to be spjyeft tQ hffu<m 
passions^ lie >viU hot yet allow the infereajce fpr ^ff 
humamtif; because the. Genii and Df;i^Qn9 jarj^ 
a^tated bj the like passions*. Thus qgajn, |h# 
bewailing and lamenting geatures, in in$iny of th^ir 
established Rites, .which looked so like mo^nriing fpr 
.the dead, signified, he assures us, np^more than ^ 
allegorical representation of cam $(mn an(i bjuri^d'f* 
In this manner, the postulate having su^i>rted th* 
allegories; the allegories come, in good time, to tlip 
ajssistpnce of the postulate. 

TIris stood! ibe matter in the ancfeot Wbdd. IjA 
UG tsee now wihactiise the Moderns iia^ mode of wtidt 
IbeyiwAd ffeoordsd there. Our Freetkinkersymdlfi 
9S>Tdland and hSs sehodl, has^ i^yivedithe dd^railk 
-iioctriaeirf E«iienierus. That PanIvhci^tic HA- 
loei^pher'^ jtinderatandii^ had so stroiig a bias tp ira^ 
|)^t^, ithat^ oeeioed rather a aaUaiad ^"otfialky, than 
jEiny thiQg <itciqalred, wthidb *^rew Um >to at dtf jc^ 

* BeXJwf Sv, ol ri 'ss^i top Tvfuva j^''0<r{^iv x) "Icriv iro^^citoL 
}Svau vopiZo^iii Wi j^ ilAoTdov 7^ rLu6a'y6pa^ j^ 'SBvoHpann^ ^ 

1^ Jc nrlov BTTila^iXTlek' yivovlM ya§ ui ht av^^ivoi^y i^ Amiji.q^v% 
'i^fKi oiGf/po^cfi x^ Hahiai, [). 642. 

t ^ce note [OO] at the end of this Book. 

u 4 , distances* 
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distances. Hear how awkwardly he represents 
JEukemerus's system to us : and yet he labours hard 
to set it off. The fiust Idolatry (says he) did not 
proceedy as is commonly supposed^ from the beauty ^ 
or order J w influence of the Stars. But men ob- 
serving Books to perish [before there were any] by 
frej tt^ormSj or rotteiiness ; and Iron^ Brass, and 
Mafble, not less subject to violent hands or the in- 
juries of the weather, they imposed on the Stars, 
as the only everlasting monuments, the proper 7iames 
of their Heroes, or of something memorable in 
their} JBstor^y*. AH this, his Predecessors, the 
'FreethifAers of Antiquity, (\rfio knew how to ex* 
press themselves) informed us of when they said, 
That.'Star^orship was' 07Uy symbolical of Hero- 
worship ; and, consequently, of later date : the 
thing they aimed at,vto induce their conclusion, that 
.therefore i2e/ig-i<w. was a political invention. Toland 
ireads in their footsteps, though he treads awry. But 
OUT Meligipfiists in general, have not been so happy 
in the choice. of their arms, nor in their sagacity qf 
knowing their friends from their jenemies. The .e3^r 
celJent G. J. Vossius (to mention him amcmgst a 
multitude) hath, in his very learned collection of 
Gentile Theology,, gone, bona fde, into the old pagan 
method of allegorizing their Theology ; as if it were 
doing service to true Religion to shew, that the 
Pagan Idolatry was, at bottom, tolerably reasonable. 

* Of ihe origin <;^f Idol^^try and reasons of H^attl^n^ 
Iwn, p. 74. 

It 
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It is ti'ue, a late ingenious Person seems to have 
understood his subject better, and to'know to what 
it all tends; I mean the learned Writer of the 
Letters concerning Mythology. We have observed, 
that the ancient defenders of Paganism had by their* 
Symbols and Allegories resolved the Hero-gods into 
the Elementary ; and these again, into the various 
attributes of the Jirst X^ause. In which they were 
so successful, that they not only changed their 
Idolatry^ but their Idols likewise. For the Signa 
Pantheia expressive of this new Theology have 
all the marks oi the later times of pagan Antiquity- 
The ancient Fathers of the Church are very 
copious in exposing this subterfuge. In which ser- 
vice they employed all that was found in the system 
of Euhemerus ; that is to say, That the Greatfr 
Gods of Greece and Rome,' the Dii majorum Gen- 
tium^ were Dead men deified. And I have endea- 
voured throughout this work to support their Cause. 
There are hardly now, I believe, two opinions on 
Jthis matter, amongst knowing men. But the Author 
of the Inquiry into the life and writings of Homer 
attempts, in these Letters, to bring us back again 
to the old MuMsiMUS. He saw, I suppose, the 
necessary connexion between Allegories and ideal 
Gods: a principle which could produce nothing 
more than a shadowy Idolatry at w^orst. 'And 
therefore, in honour of Pagan Antiquity hath laid 
it dqwi as an axiom, That the p&wers producing^ 
and parts composing the Urnvbrse^ were their 

GREATER 
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(pBEiATfR Gods*; ^r the Dii majorum Gentjum^ 
This He calls, th^ grand Key of JMtftiwlogt/. And 
liereit b .wertb while to observe, (but by the way 
only) that these ftdmirers (rf -the wkdom of pro^ 
Jam Ar^iqiiUy, are wt so favaumble to that of 
facred: but iwe^nerally amongst the iSrst to Isaigb 
at what CtiviQe^ call the pou^bl^ s^nse in Scrip- 
ture prf^lmcm^ And ypt they »mpke tthe ^eatest 
part of pQgoii rcisdom to coosist in the use and in- 
vefittop of povBLp sj:n«s: " Witness (says this 
" writer to bis faepd) <he dovplje view yon have 
" .ttlri^ciy bad of the rise .of things, and ^ovpm- 
^* jopept pf »tb^ pwld frooi Orpheusy in the descrip^ 
** ticHu rOf Pfn : and from Hesiod in his borrowed 
^ XllW^liny : tftnd;Stili pl^iopr.in itbe poy ^1,5 rOiQral 
"\Qf ^^a/»e/i<?W«t a3 ;5!gpifyiqg pither the divipe 
" Prbi?idjBBc^ in rthe formation of the wodd, aB<J 
" fwticularly pf maiy or human ftreisiglrf p^- 
" petoolly 00 the r^ck, ^ for tli^ ^^ce^saries »ntj 
** canwniqjicie3 of life f." The difference h, th^ 
Pc^m dofiiie sense connects together .t\\:o things 
tbjat A^e foreign to .one .i^notlier in the coi^titution 
af Nature : The JScr^ure double sense connects 
leather two things tbfit are as nearly related^ hfi 
ttbe vv5ousj)artSvOf one mor^l Dispen3Ption. JJ^J 
toretum: 

As these Letters se^n to be written as miieb 
|B 9pj)psitioa to wijat is hcire, ancl elsewhere tlii;oughr 

* out 
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out ti^s work, JiLckaBGed, ^<;>i;iiQ6mii^ the >nse, jpro* 
grtjsfe, and wripufi fojtuno?, ^f ancieijt Woktiy, as 
in fiiTpipr of t\ie la^ow e5ft)toded MyrrBioiGGy; 
3vi4ch was,;«3 we .say, inv?nte4 #ncl, from tima to 
^e, iiiiflproved % the 6arly, eoiddl^ ^«d kiw 
jPbiiosQphers, to hide the defeatnitiee of smlg^r 
i?olyiHid3tiift ; I think proper to cpnsider irthatihe 
h^ to 'say, in suf^prtof ^ueh an qnderteking. ' ) 
Now ^aiost iny va^QMS reaeonipg in eoi^utaHon 
.0f this p^g^n Systjeno, I find not $o innch as. one 
^bJ^m^nt ojp^ed,; .andip support of tte Sy^eto 
it^l^ bnt Qfte.; .and this one, borrowed fwm Cud- 
wwth* Jt % iprtt ^iw6: ^\^tihmimts af^ his 
" ypLLavl^RSi, er€ w^ joiin with them in mort 
'^ tallzing the first Divinities, nni&t satisfy ns, Why 
'^'-the P»^ti€^15jiige^, the Instructors of nciankindj^ 
f* t<yrn>ed tb^ir>gr«od Wpric, the basis of their doff- 
" \tfine, not only^^ T;J*EO(?oKy, or en accoutat id 
," the birtii.Hnd j)^d}gr€pe of the ^o^, but a Cosr 
^^ MOGONY, or an account of the birth and lereiatii^i 
" .pf theJ^r^wfft/? (^, pJainfM' ^11, ,fi>CoiM'OBQi:iA, 
'^^ a.. Waiting jEMf fiwiwg^^heif/'^i«»^twf The P,LiAr 
^' To^jcc :PhH^ph^i^di;no b«tnd in>the C^^mor 
f*Vigqni% jor Jtiktorie^of .tJ*e Crmtioo Mtritten ly 
y J<ep!«^ pr Z^^, by .X W*, by Orphms, ;&c. It 
*' wes ipiftin, >iji<^fipri?, .*^ Au^r^iidid fi^ mm 

^^ S^t Ititdllfictttd Systm, tdntents minexfeH to'Fir^ 

f Pp. 2X1, 213 

^^ If 
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If Euhemerus supposed, as it appears he dk^ 
that the first pagan Divinities were mortal Men, 
he would have ft)und it difficult to answer this ob- 
jection of Cudworth. But the Follower of £u- 
hemei^us {for with this title he honours the Author 
of the Divine Legation) who supposes no such 
thing, but hath evinced the contrary, will find no 
difficulty at. all. For he hold^*, that the ^#/ 
Gods of Greece were the heavenly Bodies. And 
if the Makers of these Comogomes, such as Tkotky 
Umxs^ and Orpheus^ held the same, then their 
Theooonibs, or accounts of the Ikrth andpedigrea 
tfthtm Godsj could be no other then Cosmogonies, 
or accounts of the birth and creation of the wotld; 
these Gods being partjs of it 
, But tilings seem here to be confounded by our 
Letter-Writer. These Cosmogonies have just ag 
»uch, and no more, to do with Platonic allegories, 
than the elements of Speech with 'itie ornaments of 
Rhetoric. 

There are two errors likewii^, in this matter, 
which our Letter- Writer seetias to^ h^ve laboiired 
under. The one is, that- Euhetnerus' was the /w- 
wwfor of the imrtalizi^g' System : Whereas, I had 
shewiFj, it wa^ tau'^ghf in all the Mysteries \ovig before 
JEukemerus had any being. He, indeed, maliciously 
carried^it ttiuch fertber than the Mysteri^ intended : 
Hematje planetary j^orsjiip symlipUcalof the He-* 
roic: and, from thence, inferred the peHti^al arigm 

* See above. .i ^ i :. , 
il ' of 
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$^ BeUgrni : for which, he passed with Antiquity, 
and perhaps justly, for an Atheist. Whiereas the 
My^Hrk$i as we see from thfe fragment of San- 
thomuho^^ kept these two species of Idolatry 
distinct ; and assigned the proper order of time to 
each of them. 

The other error this lively Writer falls into, is in 
supposmg, that tliis FoUawei' of Euhcmerus, against 
whom he writes, holds all the j^r^/, as well as, last, 
Grods of Greece to hare been mortal men : Wlicreas 
he distinguishes between the Gods of civilized and 
uncivilized Greece : The first, he supposes to hai^ 
been heaoenly bodies] and the latter only, dead men 
deified. 

From censuring the Learning of Euhemeruss 
Followers^ the Letter- Writer proceeds to censure 
thdr Morals. *' It i^ not easy (he says) to ^scertaiqt 
" what should make some wania Ecclesiastics, for 
'^ the wiser are far above such weakness^ sq angry 
^^ at the Allegories of ancient Poets, now^ wheii 
** all danger from their Deities is over. Of old^ 
" indeed, when Temples and Revenues belonged 
^' to them ; when wealth, and Dignities of thc^ 
*' Churchy were annexed to the allegorical Devo-. 
^ tion, and vested in its Teachers, no wonder the 
*' good Fathers should fulminate against the wild 
^ and impious Worship. But wa;, when the struggle 
f* is loag sinc§ over, when the Father of Gods and 



♦ See above, and likewise p. 37 of Vol. 11. 
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" men has not so much te ti limb offfered, nep^bis 
*^ Daughter [i. e. ]V&i«rva or Wisix)m} a siriglcr 
" graifl of incense burnt upon her alter for near a 
•^ thousand years, it is hard to tdl what shoidxi 
^ awake this prep^er^us eeal, of make thgm so 
" eager to rnortalize the Emblems of Antiquity 
•* Is there not, a* I was hitttfeg, some iij)fet^w» in 
** the case? Has not tiie reading the f£.am|ni$ 
" iNVLCTrvEs of the primitive Fathers?, who w€r& 
*' actually in the struj^is, a Itole mfeet^ thei*- 
" Follwvers with the sAme fiery spirit Md iw- 

" DECEIS'T LANGUAG-E*?" 

As^ t& ik^e flaming IiiveetiveSy the Letter- WWter 
seems to lie under a small mistake. For &0«i^ 
sueh inwcihes may perhaps be thought characteristic 
0f the Fathers' zeal^ the t&nns are not here ih 
feeir place. They reserve their irwectwei fiw a 
Itetter occasion, to fclminate the malice of Ifceli- 
Enemies, ami the follies^of their Friends. — Chi thiJ^ 
point, viz. the nwrtalizirfg the emklem of mtiqUitiif^ 
I Can assure him, they appeared mijch aft their 
ease; and more .disposed to quibble than to* riil; 
as he might have seen by one of the most serious 
of' them, and who feast understood r^lery wheii 
he- was pressed^ I mean St. Austin ; who, in his 
confutation of Varro and his embieni^, could a&rd 
to be thus jocular: " Sed, haec omnia, inquit 
*^ [Varrp] referuntar a,dfmndum; videa!tiie potiu& 
** ad mmwidum'\'' 

* Pp. 226, 227. t Civ. Dei,K vii. c. 27. 

As 
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As to the hidecent langucfge; ft ts to be found* in 
Che fourth voliime of the Divine Legation ; ffrhet^ it 
is said', that the AnaenU adopted into the ftuiilicT of 
thar greater Gbds^ Rtmsiiei^s^ Adulterers^ Patkic's^ 
Pagaiondsy Thieves^ aiid J^Iurderers*. But it fe 
pfeasknt to hear this Letter- Writea* talk of decency 
to a set of r^HAXTOMS, Emblems, and' Symbols j 
for such he esteems these GreateY Gods to be; 
amt yet observe it so Iktie to the MxNisTtK^ of 
the Christian ReHgion. For he is at a loss, the' 
Reader sees, to account? for their' nm^Uh^ Hhert^ 
their private interest is not concerned. Anrf in seek^ 
kig for the cause of it, when he cannot fix it ott 
flieir avarice and amtitiony rather than allow them 
a motive becoming their character and oflSce, h« 
win throw it upon their passions and prejudicet. 
l^e supposes, they catched ihe infection from the 
fathers, wliose worldly iriteresfs, he imagines, were 
much concerned in the quarrel. But if lie deserved 
the opinion t have of his candour, he will be 
pleased to find his suspicions ill grounded: And 
that the EccLfisiASTics, who engage so warmly 'm 
ttiis question, db it on important reasons, becoming 
their character of JVlinisters of the Truth. • 

The Bible represents ancient Idolatry, in the 
ftlost odious colours ; and the whole Gentile WorlJ 
as given up to its delusious. A species of modern 
Mythologists, hinted at above, had, on the revival 
of ieafjiing uirthe West, endeavoured to evade tliis 

* Book iv. Sect 4. 
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charge, by borrowing the defences of the ancient 
Philosophers ; who allegorized the fables of the 
popular Religion, to screen it from the contempt 
of the move knowing Vulgar ; a^ Learnings at one 
time> and Christianity^ at another, had severally 
shaken the Seat of Superstition*. In those -4//c- 
gorieSj all the national Gods were reduced to mere 
Symbols, expressive of the Attributes of the first 
Cause: and, consequently, the Scripture-charge 
against the Gentiles, of worshipping the Creature 
for the Creator^ rendered groundless, or at least, 
uncandid. These modem Mythologists, a late 
French Wiitcr hath well described in tlie following 
words, — " Au commencement du Seizi^me Si6cle 
quelquesuns des Savans, qui contribu^rent au re- 
tablissement des lettres, etoient, dit-on, Paiens dans 
le coeur, plus encore par pedanterie, que par 
libertinage : ensorte qu'il n'eut pas tenu ^ eux de 
ramener le culte des Dieux d'HoMERE et de Vir- 

gile ils emploioientce qu'ils avoient de literature 

et d'esprit, pour donner au Paganisme un tour 
plausible, et en former un syst^me moins insens6. 
lis avoiioient que la Mythowgie ^toitinsoutenable, 
prise h la lettre : mais, en m6me tems, elle con- 
tenoit, selon eux, sous TEmbleme des fictions les 
profondeurs de la physique, de la morale, et 
de la THEOLOGiE f." — In this state and representa- 
tion of things, some Ecclesiastics have thought it 

* See p. 292. t Vie de L'Emp. Julien. p. 48, 49. 
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of their office to mobtalize these pretended em- 
blcms of Antiquity ; and to shew, that the greater 
national Gods were dead men deified: and, qonse* 
qi^ently, that their worshippers were real Idola- 
ters ; and of the worst sort too, as they frequently 
had for their objects the worst kind of men. 

But so little of this matter entered into the Letter- 
Writer's views, that he says, ^* This, which was 
" formerly a grand religious controversy,, is now 
** turned to a point of pure speculation. What, 
'^ in the days of Polytheism, raised the indignation 
" of the Priests, and inflamed the riiml zeal of the 
** Fathers of the Church, now raii^s a little sguabblc 
'^ amongst the Antiquaries^ as a question of merp 
^* curiosity : to wit, whether all the Gods of Anti^ 
'* quity were not mortal men *•" 

Now, if the Letter- Writer will needs suppose, 
tliat where the Clergy have no oblique and inte- 
rested designs, they have no reasonable ones, he will , 
be often out in his reckoning: And (what to be sure 
is greatly to be lamented) unequal to the office of 
a Censor on their Manners. 

After all, perhaps, I may understand Him as 
little, as he appears to have understood Me, if I 
think him in earnest The whole of his Letters^ 
if one may judge by hints dropt here and there, 
seems to be only the wanton exercise of a Sophist; 
and just such an encomium on the wisdom of thjej 
Ancients, as Erasmus's was on the foxly of the 
* P. 208. 
V0L.IIL X MopjiBxa. 
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Moderns. It is certain, crt least, that in the prose- 
cution of his argument, his chief ccmcem is for 
FiCTiov AND ITS INTERESTS. Thus, ittonepoge, 
he tells us, *V That this eager zeal to ivtoRTALizE 
these emblems of Antiquity is destructive op 
ALL TRUE POETRY *.** And in another, " TTiat 
this prevailing prosaic taste has neither digmty 
of mannersy nor strength of gemus, nor extent of 
fancy f." JBut he explains himself more fully, where 
speaking ef Symbols and Allegories, and the 
inseparable as well fts accidental marks by wMcb 
tfiey may be unraveled, he illustrates his subject by 
Abb^ Ptache's Hypothesis : Which, however, in 
several places, he treats for what it is, an idle and 
a groundless fwicy. ^^ Symbols (says he) carry 
^^ natural marks that strike a sagacious mind, and, 
" lead it, by degrees, to their real meaning. A hint 
*' in one author brightens the obscurities in many 
" others ; as one single observation of Macrobius 
"proved the ckw to Abb6 Pluche's (htmjtistfy 
*^ I say not) to unravel the whole mystery of Egj^)- 
" tian, Asi^yrian, and Grecian Gods/' He had no 
occasion to consider how Justly ^ if he were in jest. 
Otherwise, a man might have seen, that the Jtist- 
ness of unravelling depended on the reality of the 
Clew : Which, too, though dignified by the name of 
Clew, is indeed no other than a number of 0(M endsy 
that wanted to be made consistent^ rather than to be 

* P. 215, f P. 214. 
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unravelled. For the rest, as our learned Critic would 
immortalize the Pagan Deities in reverence to the 
Classics, so this Abbe Pluche (of whom he speaks 
with so much honour) has attempted to draw them 
out of their mortal state^ in order to cover the dis* 
graces of Popery; to which that superstition is 
obnoxious, from the . protestant parallels between 
Saint and Heto-xvorship, 

But as if all this had not been enough to shew us 
that his concern was not for Truth but Fiction, 
he gravely professes to credit all Bacon's visions, 
*s the genuine tVisdom of the Ancients^ which 
every body else admires as the sportive effort of 
modem wit. As he is in so pleasant an humour, 
he may not be displeased to hear the Determina- 
tion of Doctor Rabelais upon this question, 
who thus addresses the AUegorizers of his time : 
'^ Croyez-vous, tn vostre foy, qu'oncques Homere, 
" escripvant I'lliade Si I'Odyssee, pensast ^s alle-. 
" GORiEs lesquelles de luy ont calefrete Plutarche, 
" Hefaclide d^ Ponticq, Eustatie, Phornule, et c^ 
^* que d'iceulx Politian ha descrobe ? Si le 
" croyez, vous n'approchez ne de piedz, ne de mains 
^^ k mon opinion : qui decrete icelles aussi peu 
^* avoir este songees de Homere, que d'Ovideeri 
" ses Metamorphoses, les Sacremens de TEvangile, 
** lesquelz ung Frere Lubin, vray croquelardon, 
^^ s'est efiforce demonstrer si d'adventure il rericon** 
*^ troit gens aussi folz que luy." This feicetious 
Satirist had here in hifi eye those very Mythologists 

X3 V)f 
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of the sixteenth Century, whom the learned Author 
of the Life of JuUaUj quoted above, so very 
justly censures. 

And thus much for this grand key of mytho- 
hOQYy as this Letter- Writer is pleased to call his 
Fancies *. 

To return to the Patrons of the other extremcj^ 
That the hecpoenly bodies were only Symbols of the 
Hero-Gods. — Having thus shewn, the worship of 
the elements to be prior to that of dead meUy I have 
not only overthrown this argument^ for the proof 
of the athdstic notion of the origin of Religion^ 
but likewise the notion itself. For if (aa our adver- 
saries own) the worship of dead men were th« 
first religious institution after entering into civil 
uociety; and if (as I have proved) the worship of 
the heavenly bodies preceded that of dead menj 
the consequence is, that Religion was in use before 
the Civil Magistrate was in Being. But I need not 
our Adversaries' concession for this consequence; 
having proved from ancient testimony, that j^fowe- 
tary worship was the only Idolatry long before Civil 
Society was known ; and continued to be so, by al.\ . 
iinpolicied nations, long offer. 

II. I come, in the next place, to direct Fact ; 
bom whence it appears, that the Lamgwer^ or Civil 
Magistrate^ did not invent Religion. 

* P. 409- 

HetCL 
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Here the Atheist's gi^oss prevarication ought not 
to pass uncensured. — From the notoriety , of the 
Magistrate's care of Religion^ he would conclude it 
to be his invention : And yet, that very Anti- 
quity, which tells him this, as plainly and fully tells 
him this other ; namely, that Religion was not in- 
'vented by him: For, look through all Greek, 
Roman, and Barbaric Antiquity ; or look back on , 
what we have extracted from thence in the second 
section of the foregoing book, and it will appear, 
that not one single Lawgiver ever found a People, 
how wild or unimproved soever, without a Religion^ 
when he undertook to civilize them. On the con* 
trary, we see them all, even to the Lawgivers of the 
Thracians and Americans, addressing themselves to 
the savage Tribes, with the credentials of that God 
who was there professedly acknowledged and adored. 
But this truth will be farther seen from hence: It 
appears by the history of the Lawgivers; by the 
sayings recorded of them ; and by the fragments 
of their writings yet remaining, that they perceived 
the error and mischief of the gross idolatries prac- 
tised by those P|5ople, whom they reduced into 
Society; and yet, that they never set upon reforming 
them. From whence we reasonably conclude, that 
they found the People in possession of a Religion' 
which they could not unsettle; and so were forced 
to comply with inveterate prejudices. For, that they 
were willing and desirous to have reformed i^hat* 
tbey found, appears not only from the Proems to 
X 3 theic 
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their Laws, mentioned above, but from the testimony 
pf one of the most knowing Writers of Antiquity, 
I mean Plutarch ; who, in his Tract of Superstition^ 
speaking of the unruly temper of the People, say^ 
they ran headlong into all the follies which the 
makers of Graven images propagated ; and in the 
mean time, turned a deaf ear to their Lawgivers, 
who endeavoured to inform tliem better *. This 
forced even Solon himself to establish the Temple- 
worship of Venus the Prostitute f. But the reform 
was seen to be so impossible, that Plato lays it down 
as an axiom in his Republic^ That nothing ought to 
be changed in the received Religion which the Law- 
giver finds already established; and that a man 
must have lost his understanding to think of such 
a project All they could do, therefore, when they 
could not purify the Soul of Religion, was more 
iirmly to constitute the Body of it, for the service 
of the state. And this they did by national rites 
AND CEREMONIES. Nay; when the visible folly 
of a superstitious Rite, would have enabled them to 
abolish it, they sometimes for the sake of turning it 
to the civil service chose to give it the public sanc- 
tion. This, Cicero confesses where he says-r- 
Equidem adsentior C. Marcello — existimoque jus 
augurum, etsi Divinationis opinione principio con- 

ifTToiepofivltiV riv t« ^m atfAvirrlia pLtra xp^ovS®- xj (uyaXoff9r 

t vaiHitJUi *AffoiiT7t(. Atben«i Deip. 1. yiii. 

ititutum 
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3titutittn sit, tamen po9tea R^nvBtiCM gausa 
x^QiiservaUitt ac jetentum *. 

Indeed, in course of time, though insensiUy, tlie 
^^emus of the IteUgioD, as v^ observed before f, 
followed that of the civil Policy; and so gi'ew 
better aod jpurer, as it did in Rome ; or uiore cor- 
rupt and aboimnable, asit did in Syria. But had 
the I^slalcrsf given an entire new Rbligiov, in 
-the manr^r they gave Laws^ we should have found 
^ome of those, at least, nearly apf^roacbing to the 
purity of natural Reli^on. But as we see no such^ 
we must condiide they found Relig^% aod did 

notJtfAKElt. 

On the whole then, I have proved, what the mos» 
judidous HooKEii ww not ashamed to pr<^ess before 
me, That " a politique use of ReUgion ther^^ is. 
" Men fearing God are thereby a great deaJ more 
" effectually than by positive Laws restrayned, from 
** doing evil ; inasmuch as those Laws have no 
" further power than over our outward actions only ; 
^* whereas unto men's inward co^tatipns, unto the 
" privie intents and motions of their hearts, Religion 
" serveth for a bridle. What more savage, wilde, 
" and cruell than man, if he see himselfe able, either 
" by fraude to over-reach, or by power to over-beare, 
" the Laws w^hereunto lv5 should be subject? 
" Wherefore in so great boldness to offend, it 

* De Diyin. 1. iL c. 35. 

t See VdL I. p^ 314. k seqq. 

X 4' " behoveth 
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^ behoveth that the WcH^ld should be held in awe, 
" not by a vaine surmise, but a true appre- 
" HENSiON of somewhat, which no man may thmk 
" himselfe able to withstand. This is the poli- 
** TiQUE use of Religiom * " — ^Thus far this 
great man; where he takes notice how certain 
Atheists of his time, by observing this us^ of Reli- 
gion to Society, were fortified in their foUy of 
believing that Religion was invented by Politicians 
to keep the World in awe. An absurdity, I per- 
suade myself, now so thoroughly exposed, as to be 
hencef(»th deemed fit only to go in rank with the v 
tales of Nurses, and the dreams of Freethinkers. 
<* 

I HAVE now at length gone through the two first 
Propositions: 

1. That THE inculcating the doctrine of 
A future state of Rewards and Punish- 
ments, IS necessary to the well-being of 
Civil Society. 

2. That all mankind, especially the 

MOST WISE and learned NATIONS OF ANTI- 
QUITY, HAVE CONCURRED IN BELIEVING, AND 
TEACHING, THAT THIS DOCTRINE WAS OF SUCH 

USE TO Civil Society. 

The next Book begins with the proof of the 
third; namely^ 

* Eccl. Pol. Book V. ^ect. ii. 

3- That 
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3. That the doctrine of a futube state 
OF Rewards and Punishments, is not to be 

FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE PART OF, THE MoSAlC 
DISPENSATION. 

Hitherto we have been forced to move slowly, td 
feel for our way in the dark, through the thick con- 
fusion of many irrational Religions, and mad 
schemes of Philosophy, independent of, and in- 
consistent with, one another: Where the labour <rf 
th^ search, perhaps, has been much greater to the 
Author, than the pleasure will be to the Reader, in 
finding this Chaos reduced to some kind of order; 
the Principles developed, from whence the endless 
diversity and contradiction have arisen; and the 
various use that may be made of these Discoveries 
for our demonstration of the truth of repealed 
Religion. 

We now emerge into open day : 

^* Major rerum mihi nascitur ordo, 
" Majus opus moveo." 

And having gotten the promised land in view, 
the labour will be much easier, as the Discoveries 
will be niore important, and the subject infinitely 
more interesting : Fpr having now only one single 
System and Dispensation to explain, consistent in 
all its parts, and absolute and perfect in the Whole, 
which though, by reason of the profound and sub- 
lime views of its Author, these perfections may not 

be 
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^ very obvious, yet, if wf^ have but the happiness 
lo efiter r^tly, we shall go oo with ease, aad the 
prospect will gradually open and ^large itsd^ till 
we see it lost again in tiiat Immensity irom wbenoe 
ft first arose. 

FuU of these hopes, and under the auspices of 
Aese eurouragements, let us now shift the Scene 
Crom Gextile to Jewish Antiquity ; and prqpare 
wrselves for the opening of a nppre wgust audi 
uA&mx Theatre. 



END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 
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APPENDIX; 



SHEWING, 



That the omission of a future State in the Mosaic 
Dispensation, doth not make it unworthy of the 
Original to which Believers ascribe it. 



A S both Believers and Unbelievers have, by some 
-^^- blind chance or other, concurred to make this 
Objection to the omission ; I think it not improper, 
before I enter upon the Subject of the Mosaic 
Law, which comes next into considerfttioqj to 
remove this common prejudice concerning it Aw4 
as a celebrated Writer has collected together what 
hath been said in support of the Objection, an4 
«pven to it all the strength that the force of his own 
genius could unpart, I suppose his words will be the 
best text to my discourse. 

" L'Ev6que Warburton, auteur d'un des plu» 
savants ouvrages qu on ait jamais fait, s'exprime 
ainsi, page 8. tome I. ^* Une Reli^on, une Societ6 
" qui n'est pas fondle sur la creance d'une autre 
" vie, doit 6tre soutenue par une Providencp extra- 
^' ordinaire< Le Judaisme n est pas fonde sip* la 
^ cr^anc^ d'une wtre vie; done; W Ju^^i^me ^ ^t* 

" soutenu 
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" soutenu par une providence extraordinaire." Plu- 
dieurs Theologiens se sont eleves contre lui, et 
tomme on retorque tous les arguments, on a retcwrquS 
le sien, on lui a dit : " Toute Religion, qui n'est 
" pas fondee sur le dogme de rimmortalite de Tame^ 
" & sur les peines ct les recompenses eternelles, 
" est necessairement fausse; Or le Judaisme ne 
" connut point ces dogmes, done le Judaisme, loin 
** d'etre soutenu par la Providence, etait par vos 
^* principes une Religion fausse & barbare qui 
" attaquait la Providence." Cet Evfeque eut quel- 
ques autres adversaires qui lui soutinroit que 
llmmortalite de Tame ^tait connue chez les Juife, 
dans le temps mfeme de Moise ; mais il leur prouva 
tres-freidemment que ni le Decalogue, ni le Levitique, 
Bi le Deuteronome, n'avaient dit un seul mot de cette 
ereance; & qu*il est ridicule de vouloir tordre Sc cor* 
rompre quelques passages des autres livtes, pour en 
tirer une verit6 qui n'est point annbncee dans le livre 
delaLoi. 

Mr. FEvfeque ayant fait guatre Volumes pour 
demontrer que la Loi Juda'ique ne proposait rii 
peines ni recompenses aprfes la mort, n'a jamais pil 
r^pondre k ses adversaires d'une manifere bien 
satisfaisante. lis lui disaient: " Ou Moise con- 
** naissait ce Dogme, et alors il a tromp6 les Juifs 
^ en ne le manifestant pas; ou il Hgnoirait ; & en 
" ce cas il n en savait pas assez pour fonder xim 
** bonne Religion. En efFet si la Reli^on avait 
^ 6tfe bonne> pourquoi Taurait-on abolie? Um 

" Reli^oi 
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*^ Reli^on vraie doit fetre pour tous les temps & 
" pour tous les lieux, elle doit .^tre comme la 
" luiniere'du Soleil, qui ^claire tous les Peuples & 
** toutes les Generations.'' 

" Ce Prelate tout eclaire qa'A est, a eu beau- 
*^ coup de peine k se tirer de toutes ces difBcultes } 
^* mais quel Systfeme en est exempt * ? " 

— 77ie trouble I hcpoe had in disengaging Tnyself 
from these difficulties will now be seen. 

The Objections, as here stated by this ingenioui 
man, respect, we see, both the Legislator aud 
the Law- 

1. Either Moses (says he) was acquainted with a, 
future StatCy and in that case he deceived the Jews 

in not teaching it : or he was ignorant of the doc-' 
trine, and in this case he did not know enough to 
become the Author of a good Religion. Indeed, if 
the religion had been good, JVhy was it abolished f 
^ true Religion should be for all times and places. 
Its light should be like that of the Sun, which illu- 
mines all nations and all generations. 

2. All Religion which is not founded on thedoc-^ 
trine of the Soul's immortality and future rewards 
and punishments, is necessarily fal^e r butj in Ju- 
daism, these doctrines were not contained: "^ there- 
fore Judaism, so far from being supported by an 

♦ Diet. Philosophique Portatif ; article (Religion, 
premiere question). 

ewtraqrdinarjf 
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estraor^nary Pnwidencej waSy on your awn Prin- 
ciples (says he to the Bishpp) a rjeligion false and 
barbarouSj which attacked and insulted Providence 

1. The first arguQient, against the integrity of 
Moseses conduct from this Omission^ had been urged 
at large by the late Lord Bolingbroke ; and 
the Reader may find it at large confixted, in the 
Append to Ihe Fifth Book of the Dvoine Legation. 

2. The second argument, against the integrity of 
the Law from this Ondssion, has beenclamoured by 
m large Body of Answerers^ led up by Dr. Steb- 
BiNG. But these men pretending to believe Reve- 
lation, their reason, for want of integrity in such a 
Reli^on, was founded in a supposed defect in its 
Essence; so their conclusion from this reasoning 
was, ^* That a future State was certainly in tlie 
Mosaic Religion, how much soever it might walk 
there in Masquerade." The celebrated Frenchman, 
who pretends to no such belief, founds his argument 
on the reality of the Omission, and from thence con- 
cludes, ^'^that the Mosaic Law was an imposture." 

J shall examine what they have to say, in their order « 

L 
The English Doctor comes first. ^ You con- 
^ fider (says this candid Divine, addressing himself 
^* to the Author of the D. L.) the Ignorance of the 
^* Jews as to the doctrine of a future State, as one 
** of the most momentous truths that Religion has to 
<< boast of. I, on the other hand, look upon it as 

2 " a DISGRACE 
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** k msGEACE to Revelation ; as by the very act 
" of God himsdf, it shuts out his own chosen 
" People, foir many ages, from that single point df 
" Knowledge, which could be the foundation of a 
^ reasonable Worship ; while, by the directions 
*' of his Providence, all the world besides were 
" permitted to have the benefit of it *."" 

Here we see the Doctor proposes to confute my 
representation of the omission of a future State m 
the Mosaic Religion : But, for mine, he gives us his 
own, and very notably confutes that. My idea of 
the 077iission I declared to be this, that, as the Jews^ 
to whom the Mosaici Religion was given, were, at 
the time of giving, under an extraordinary Provi- 
dence, they had no absolute need of the doctrine. 
The Doctor's idea of the omission is, that when the 
Mosaic Religion was given to the Jews, they were 
under an ordinary Providence, and therefore the 
doctrine was necessary. That I do him no wrong 
in chai'ging him with this sophistical chicanery, ap- 
pears from his own words, where he gives his reason 
for saying that my (meaning his own) representation 
of the omission is a disgrace to Revelation ; namely, 
because tfus single point of Knowledge [i.e. a 
future state] is the only foundation of areasori-^ 
able tVorship: Now, it is obvious to common sense, 
that thi^ can be only predicated of a future, state 

* Ao^Examtnaition of Mr. Warburton^ SeQiHi4 Pi^O* 
{iositioD> &e. ia an Epistolary Dissertation addjb-esi^ Vi 
the Author; pp. 131, 2^ 
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under an ordinary Providence : And that under an 
extraordinary it is no necessary foundation at all. 
If it should be pretended (for it will hardly be 
owned that the DoctCM*, with all his zeal, was an 
Unbeliever) that by the many ages in which the 
people of God ztere shut up (as he expresses it) 
Jrom this knowledge, he meant, those ages in which 
the Jews lived under a common providence, this 
subterfuge will not serve his tiim, for I have shewn, 
that when the extraordinary dispensation ceased, 
the Jews, like all the world besides, and by the same 
means of information, had all the benefit which the 
knowledge of this future state, such as it was, 
could aflFord them. 

But let us take the Doctor as we find him. 
He tells us why he looks upon my representation 
of the Mosaic Religion as a disgrace to Revelation^ 
^-Because (snys he) by the very act of God himself 
it shuts out his awn chosen people from that single 
point of Knowledge which could be thefoundaiWH 
of a reasonable Worship. 

Let us examine this curious period on all sides. 
By the act of God himself he must mean, (for 
nothing else can be meant ; and it is only when his 
meaning is thus circumstanced, that I can be certain, 
I do not mistake it) he must mean, I say, God's act\ 
by the mimstry of Moses. Now this very Doctor, 
i» his several Pieces against The Divine Legatian, 
has, over and over again, told his Reader, that Moses 

fid not tf^ch^ NOR HAD it IN HIS COMMISSION 

TO 
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tQ TS,ACH a future state to the Jsrqelites. For/ 
gyt every 3tep, he brings himself into these distresses-, 
(if such a trifle as a contradiction can be supposed 
to distress hijai) by Sijalse modesty. He was ashamed ; 
of tiie absurdity of his Brethren, who all along^^ 
maintained, thaX Moses taught, or ought to ha^e 
taught^ a juture state I and therefore, at this turn,j 
leaves them in the lurch j and slily steals , in the^ 
butler principle of his Adversary, that Moses had^ 
m Comnussion to teach it ; for he must have bee» 
duller than any Doctor c^n be supposed to be, not. 
to discover that this was his Adversary's principle^. 
after having seei^ Um wri^e a large bgoji to prove, 
that, Moses did not teach it. I call this desertion 
of his Friends, ayi5,4^e modesty ; For what is it else, 
to be shocked at one of their absurdities, while he isj 
(Jefendirig all the rest? vyhose only support, too,^ 
happens to be in that one which he rejects. 
Iiidieed, good Doctor, 

* - -PtlDOR TE MAtUS UrgCt 

Insanos qui inter vereare Insanus haberL " 

But " God (say^ he) by this very act, shut out his^ 
q!wn^ chosen jpepple from the knowledge of a future^ 
i^tate." It is very true, God's own chosen people 
^^re shut out. But not, as our Doctor dreauns, 
ky the very act of God himself: hut (if he will 
Jiave the Truth, who never seeks it, for itself) by 
the^ very net of their Forefather, Adam. It was 
the First Man who shut them out ; and the door of 
riV6x.III, y Paradise 
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Paraidiac was never openied agftinj tHl the cmmrfg^ 
of the Second M^u, the Lord JhoM Jl^fwcri. Bat 
this ii3 . the Lan^age of Scripture : i^d-this lal^ag^ 
bis Strms and Systems d^ nbt tftilcb h». filit nUk^ 
o€' tbii secrW hereafter. 

h future sidte (says <mr Docter at)ts^bt6ly and 
witlKyut eic^ptioh) is that shigk point of kfiowtedge 
'u^hkh catildbe ihe foundation of avttts&habk «p^- 
ship. Hete Bbctors diflter. l^tPaal j)laefes the- 
Jbundaiion ofti feaswoUe ttc^iMp &* Mcf(&6^ tlung^ 
He said), that, H£ tha'P c^ittE'rH to Gob littjsl^ 

1W:LI£VE tHAt kE IS,** AKD THPAT HE I* A 
REtTARDSlt or THEM THA*^ WltOENTLI^ SfiEK: 

liiM *.— What fe Mao's purpose mcomirig to Godf^ 
Without ddubt, to worship )\mk. And what dotb 
tfie gi-cat Doctor of the Gentiles teU us is the tfii^ 
the reasoHohk foundation of thk toorshipf Why^- 

TO BELIEYE THAt HE IS A R£WAfti>Eft> OF tBfiltt> 
THAT DILIGENTLY SEEK HtU. H^ places< t^ 

foundation (we se^) in a reward simply^ and gene- 
rically ; not kx that particular species of it, a fu- 
ture STATE. He places it in the nature; not (as, 
cwir modem Doctor) in the inesseftfidl eirdutnstoMeSy 
of Reward. The consequence Is,, tiiat eLiistmrd 
^ven HERE u-as as solid ^foundation of m^asonahh 
Worship to the early Jews, Uvirtg under aii e*-- 
TRAordinary Providence, ai^a teward glvfliv 
HEREAFTER, is to US ChristjaM, li#ihg tihder lh# 
^RDii^ARY one. Another consequehce (tfeongh ii 

* Hd>. xi, 6. 
- be. 
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te bet 1^ trifle) i$i that our teamed Doctor b oiis- 

tekw* Bu* to Goraea Uttle cl^^er to'thisr foriridabif 

man, now I hfcve g(* the Apostle on my aide, I 

nwyi undertake tp i>B»([0)i^WRAtK (how nwich soever 

he wd his jyiiows lajce oflfeoee at the word) that « 

F^Ti7 RjB if'ATE 1(3 90 fw frotti being the m^fourp- 

^m(^ ar4(i9mahk W^>r6k% that, as a mods 

fjf e^vktim^ it b no foimdatiw at aU, Th«5. ^r»^ 

Jhunidcftk9f: of rrttmrniUe Wor^hiff^ heing this and 

tbi$ oriy, that G^d^is a reworder of them vh0 seek 

hhtt^ He may rewdrd Aw?, oi? he mfty rewifd here^ 

often Boti wfhiah he cbiise& is indiflfe^ent, m to 

tii» solidity .rf th0 foiandallon ; because p^ety and 

Mi^BALfTlr, ^idK constituted RE AS05JAPLK WOHt 

?HW, springs only from ti^ belief that God is^ and 
that he ii a It^ardfst. The Mosnic Eeli^oo^ 
l^ebiiig this, enjqitisiha* men should iove God with 
bU their kea^tSy with all their $oul^ &c. for Hm ex- 
celfonde of ^ hb nature'; and that they shouhi hve 
thsir^ rtfigkbfurs (^ ihemselme, for the equality of 
Ibeir (3ommoa< nature^ wMeh requires an equal 
measure for oui^elves and others. Now Jesus saya, 
tbat^ an tho Low of Cr^ and of our Neighbour 
hmg^all 4he^ LaO^ and the Prophets, i. e. in the mo^ 
.confined; fiense) it is the foundation of a reasombk 
JVorship. Our Doctor says, No ; fi future state 
is the only foundation. In a wwd, tben^ since 
PiEarY, which constitutes a refl^«>72^6/c wotskipi and 
since Virtue, which constitutesa reasonable Ser^de^ 
are both raised and suppprted by the belief, that God 

y 2 . is, 
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is, arid that he is a itewarder t Whait more- forci-i 
!)le inducement is there in oiir sekfefe nature to 
^h^rish then>, than that ipvhich the Law of Mbsesi 
holds forth, when it teaches that et'ery work shaU 
teceive its full recompence of reawxl here ? — '* 
Here or hereafter, in this life or in another, being 
enly the modes of receiving one and the saine thih^ 
Cannot possibly affect either piety or morriity; JBiit 
It 'hath been taken for gFanted, that there is- m. 
'future rewards something of a virtue to ptrRtFi^ 
the mirrf, which present rewards have not I shall 
consider, before I ha;ve done with the question, on 
what ground this opinion stands. In the mean 
time, let us hear the famous Orobio, the Jew ; who^ 
%bough Ikrie to his owil purpose, yet much to oursj 
and to ^ch Objectors to the purity of the Itlosaii^ 
•Law, as our Doctor — Omnes [Christiahi] cultum 
internum praedicant, quasi a Deo intemus etiltus 
"sumraia cum perfectione in Le^ non fiaisset prm* 
*«scriptus ; Tota quidem intemi cultus perfectio eonv 
^stet in vero et constantissimo Dei amore^ et Proximi 
«pr.opt€i* ipsum Deum: Hie est totus cultus intemu$^ 
'>&x quo omnia opera externa, seu moralia^ seu ritualia 
^siuft, debent profluere : quae si ex hoc principio n<Mi 
jemanaverint, impcrfectissima sunt,- et divina L^ 
*prorsus a^dversa*. 

Our Doctor proceeds — r-'* God's chosen people^ 

'- were shut out, for many ages, from that point 

'• of knowledge, which, by the directions of .,hk 

; • ■ ■ * V * P. no. . .-i A^ 

- V " Providenccy 
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'^c49 have ^Ae; J^SNEFiT ^Z' — ^^In . exa^uiing -the 
4>r^dic;ate of thfe proj>o$itiofi, I ahdl first consider 
•th^: PERMISSION, aiid t^eti tha.a^EKEFix. . i 
. Alt tfke World kt4d€S {^ysyheYwere pern^t^jEL 
By^ w^hat ihstturneftt p I fisfc ; for ; tbey had ^no tUi 

velation By the use of theii; jR4'<r.yQ/«,>ay^ ^be-^Tr 

^^ \^ iiot tte Jew* ^le Use of theins ? . Nq, i^^jl^ies 
te^nOt tbe /^>?r ii«e : for their Prophet (accoir(liog 
to ypTtx) dtjiverii^g J:^ thejn frc«ri Gpd, a njsw I#Mf 
eud; a aew Eeligioa in .wl|^ the doctrine ?of (^# 
futore state ymas/mdtte^, tjii^jiWoilldnatrui^lly kiad 
tbeto tQ p^pclude against ijt.— What? in defiaiHD^ 
of aHlKhe fclefiF d^uctiQ^of/jReitson,, whicb^ feom 
p(i4X-defhQitstraMl3Mtribute3:Ojf justice aijdgoodt 
ness, made the Pagan World coivcjud^, that as fno^nl 
'good ar¥) evil h^^^aot their r^taribution Ae^e^ .tjiey 
^ould\bave; it, hereafter? — ^Yes, for. Moses ]?ro^ 
MisED they should. have their r^Xn\miion\hqt'e.-r^^^ 
What then? ^tiier ancient I^wgivqrsi^/'^^^wei/.tbeif 
Teopte the same, thing. Yet ithii .did not tundet 
thdrhaviog recourse to a ^/ii^e . ^^a^e- to secure 
the foundation of Religion, which, Sfe P^l: tells U8,i 
ist the belief that God is^ and that he is the ^^^ 
warder of tfyew that seek him. Tiipim^Xter in0yf 
begins to piiach : and the Doctor must ; be dumb^^r 
(^ conless that the only possible reason one. can. 
assign why the Jews had not recourse to tliesaeae; 
expedient for securing ^<^ foundation of R^igiml 
which tbe.0entile3r. had recourse to, wais because^ 
I Y 3 they 
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lihey f^ fhe perfirnmiKe as >68 w ^ke*^tf -f^e 
promise: For \;**en thirt sras ub longer lek (the 
efttraordimry pfwidence^ng wifMrawn in pu^ 
nishment for their crimed) the Jews, fflte^l otJier 
{people, %d their doctdne of aibliH^ state/ wMch, 
fay4tB complexion, is seen to t« of foreign, aol 
Tery ^purioos birth. 

See then, to what ^s i»sRms»i6lr ^aiAMniiits; 
i0 'infidiou^ urged, not against use, for ttiat ^ 
jWfthing, but against the Soi^ipdutses <rf God i Just 
to*hus*mu€h— '' TM% aWthe w>rii hmOes z$^ns 
JlUfpiniti^d 1x> ^find ot)t, by^Ri^Asoif aH tiiey oould, 
^i4iat bis ckosmfeopkwetid^eLiJtgl^ hy^ pta^licBlL 
det»bnstration of ^an B^THAoti^iK^A^tiPr l^iu»vi^ 
i>£^C£ ; 4iainely^ that God would adt wi^ ja^tiee 
told goodness towarda man:'' 

Come we next to the WRimPit. Tb^ benefit *dl 
the doetrine of a/j^»re ^dfitefe t^bfdld ;vtol&c«fy 
a^ ^neh, ^by cmcoaraging V^vtue «iid suppr^ss^ 
Vke, undar ap iumq^suil distf^tioci ^of ll^gs; to 
JR^^^JH as such, 4>y dOfordnig 'a ^did^n&ifimn 
tDiit, under t^ same distribution. But iiiotfti toem 
aids from tfea doctrine of a futut^e^^au >we«e tnom 
efectttaHyaffbrded%^n»eci^rdw^i>MW5r lVl>wrVfatoc«i, 
We ifind, Iten, ithe learned ©octOr to te K»i$eiWl^ 
mifitafben, in Sttpposiag the Gendfea «iyoyed iany 
ifimtuai ben^ ^^4iieh the J^ews ^ere deprilt^dC 
Hbe^fortner indeed h^tA^^. ^ute 9tate to "suppoi^ 
$aeiisj^ and iteligi<m ; ^ latter teid ^ah 4?if^^y^ 
wdinumf ^vo^ence. >Whi€b of 4tom>vicaS) in M» 

nature. 
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.H^uDe, ikfijmf^t ^omw^ sUppont, ccmtrmi mtie 
W^ tkoi ^uier us to r&mi» i9 iknibt. Mift tbe 
«l>eeeySt of b^9^mg fe ^ '^img i tte benefit of 
iiiyttf>)^ ia wojtbdr. I iuLve khq^ ^et i^poken -to "^ 
.jfeTirf- N^w, ti^ Doctor ^fjeoA to tl»iik ^ k«iir 
fiifipcted by the ^vi^iqn. Wie^coounKtaly jhear it 
;iMd, 4bf^ $Gting is hcii^iiitg^ bM { BmifiaGt onlr 
:li9|aiM^ PfieAor has bfion iiopoaod joq. b^ amlh^r 
^pbici^sasi ^ a^^urd ia itbethougbt m that & in 
Khe expr.a6fi»oh) tM ^^di^m^g* i$ ^Jbatiia^ ; >ebe fa^ 
4(^a»e be to plitcfe 40 gr^t a ien^t. i0>the ipoint i^ 
fque^n^ /if ^e did not ac^posis tb^t4tie Jiews' waot 
lof rtbe Do€»rft(K£ vt^ovld vd^ipve iSt^em of 4he 

THING. 

And QCtie, in^taJsngimyrfifialflea^ of this >Ch£^I^- 
9)ion in Or<iiiiftry to the Paflrty Ortbodoxnl, M ilie 
eot^be b^ie :igi9i» miswdei^at^ m I liate «o d£bm 
fcewa, by ibe»i. $1 4eny, bid^, iriMyt the ,»waQt of 
n foibre State, ia tbe Mo»ac K^ipn, at all a&ctell 
tile iriijB fmxdffiiimof u r^dsaftaiHe Wcmbip. Yet 
I am v^ry ivr {from d^liyii^, MM the fiBii^e 1^ 
cmstitul^n ofv&is E^^lf^niPQi^ ky «^q laapy 
ftccowts, f^abrtial iuchI inc«»ii^te. in rmy address 
to the Jkws^ p^nQd to tbe !se<^9iid pait of tb^ 
Dmine Zegfitim, I biave $he\i(n in ivstet {sartiaiiLKrfet . 
it was so. As, Ikat, ki tbe wbole twti i»f the RkiMd 
Haw: 0ga(^ .a^eoadfyi in that omussion, at Bilmt 
tooieibe Je^ tauie leader ^ ordinary and coiii«- 
tnon Pitmdeace pf Mankind; For I ma there 
placing bfilc»e these nustaken People «:¥ienr of tha 

y 4 Mosaic 
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-328 THE DIVINE LEGATION' [BooftlS^ 
Mosaic Religion as it appears and operates at pre- 
sent, in order to convince them of the necessity «f 
its receiving its completion 'from the Religion of 
J^sus. In ti'hlch conclusion,- 1 suppose, all Chris- 
tians are agieed. At least, they who have escaped 
the thick darkness of controversy will see that these 
two assertions are very distinct and diflbrent, and 
at the same time consistent, i: That a Religion 

: without a future state, wanted not, during the ex- 
istence of an ejctraordinary providence, a solid 

^foundation of a reasonable xdDrship. And, 21%, 
that such a Religion, if supposed to serve for oH 
times and JdaceSj must needs be- deemed incomv 
plete. 

This Omission of a future state in the Mosaic 
Religion is now generdly acknowledged by «ll who 
read the Bible with the s^me impartiality that they 
read other Histories. Shquld not our Doctoii 
therefore, who pretends to believe the divinity of 
the Mosaic Religion^ blush at his rashness in- call^ 
ing it, A DISGRACE TO REVELATION? He does 
iit, indeed, in confidence that the early Jews were 
mt ignorant of this matter. But will his cMtfidence 
persuade impartial men against their senses ? Were 
there but a chance of being mistaken in this sup^ 
posed knowledge of the early Jews, a sober Mi^ 
jiister of God's word would have avoided the scandal 
of so iiTeverent an assertion; so unsuitable to the 
veneration he owes to his Maker, when speaking of 
ft Dispensation which he professes to believe di4 
i; -1 indeed 
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Xppk.3 OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 329 
vi^eed come from him; aiul not have. dared to 
measure this Dispensation of Providence by. his 
' ecanty and obscure ideas of fit and right. The 
Author of 7%e Divine Legation demonstrated xm^cA^ 
indeed, say, and I hope without oflFence, that the 
.ignorance of the emiy Jews concerning a futuT^ 
Mate was a truth of so high importat^cje, thft 
'from thence migJit be demonstrated the divinity itf 
their Retigion ; because, though he should be mi^ 
^taketi, no injury was done to Revelation ; He Jeft 
it whole and entire, just as he took it up. Bat 
:shouId our Doctor be mistaken, his callmg tMs 
ignorance (now foynd to be re^) a disgrace to 
Revelation, would besupplying.the Enemies of 
Jlel^ion with arms to insult it The (My excuse 
fke can make -for himself (an. excuse fiill as bad. as 
the offence) is, that he had now gone back to .the 
xxMnmon principle of his. Party, which befiire he 
teemed to have rejected, That if God did not teach 
his chosen People a future state^ he ought to have 
taught it. A species ctf folly, which the sage 
lIooKER, to whom their Orthodoxy may haply be 
disposed to pay attention, has admirably reproved 
in another set of men, possessed with the same 
impious and presumptuous spirit-r-" As for tliose 
*^ marvellous discourses (says this great man) 
^^ whereby they [the PwnVam] adventure to argue, 
^* that God must needs have done the thing which 
^- they imagined was to be done, I must confess^ I 
f^ have often wcMidered at their ejcceeding bpldness 
- ' " herein. 
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"* beseb. When (be queslibn is, Wliether <Cr^ 
^^ httf e oMivmsd in Scripture (as th^y affirao the 
^ ibatb) a coB^ileM particular iaimutalile Farm ^ 
** Chuftsh-^pditic, Wfcy ,t^ke ^tfaey that .otiice, bcUli 
^ pt«iimf»tiKMi6 and superfluous, hdiour to f9XiY]&; 
^^ that fi£ .aHoi7U3 have ixone ft, tbare JMi3|g 
^^ no imy, in tins case, to ^jprave tlie 4aed of ^t^ 
** saving >only by pmdncing that eyidenoe wboteili 
^ he hath done it ? For if there he no mdi d^tgf 
^ apparent upim Recordy they do as if one sboiM 
*^ demand a Legacie by feree ^aixi ^victue ^f aome 
^ M^ritlen Testament^ "wbei^n didoetieing ^no audi 
^' thing specified^ he qpleadetb, that tHfiJic w 
asuaT BE ; >aod birin^h atiguinonts from tfae;to^ 
^^ or :good^M4tr wtucfa always the teatatoiir ibori Hms 
^^ imagimng that these 4^ the like pio&k mi& ^ont- 
'^^ tviet atedtamrat ^to have that in it, «vbidi otb«r 
^^ men om rto where b^ readiagy jfind. tin mt^Bon 
^ ^ich aono^i tiie actions df Gcod, the mort 
'^ dutifiil a^y, on our .part, is to dean^h what God 
^^ katil dojte; and mrSa meebiess to adsurs ^hai^ 
^\ rather than to Ditj^urE what h^y in .ewgrwitjf 
** afncasanyOugbt^odo, Theifaiesi¥hicfaherh|i^ 
'^ ivherdby to do idl tiaiags for rthe ^refttest ^ood of 
'^ his Church, are nx>fe in aoumber tiian we can 
** search, other in nature thaa we jho&ld proannie 
'' to determine, which, of mati^, iihould be the 
^' fittest for him to choose, till such tiaie as me set 
*^ he hath chosen, of many, some <fae ; whidi one 
^ we Aen may boldly condode fto /be die ^tiesty 

*^ because 
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Appic.] OF MOSES T>EMDI!ISTRATED. 331 
'^ bcscttioe iie Imtii taken it . bdbfe the rest Wiiea 
*** wet]oodierHfise,«umIyiveie8((59ed oor bouisds^ 
^ 'who, and wh«fe weaise,'wejforgpt; iwd tiie^efere 
'^ ^tieedM it is'diat our (pttJiD^ m smh ^tases, te 
^< ^otnt^ded, ttfid ow disputes ibeaten tetdk ^vvitfi 
^' tboBe vdemands ^of the bfesaed Afsostk, H$iw un- 

*** JimHt^mUl WJio hxttk hmwn the mind 4^ the 
^' Lordy or who hath been his Caunsdior*?^' 

, Wie haye fiowidone with the Oirthodox Bivjns; 
4Kid leooie^ inigaod tiioe, to4he Fraethmkii^ Phi* 

Br. jSrfKBBB^ wbio !««» .aifiitiire slate in the 
Mosaic Reti^^ by«t land of VEoma^ amr^E, joA 
via nonfiiem tiigbknders <see i^An^^ ^0 c^vn^il^A 
«BOON3> sifTBT, siffirea^, o&ly h/pathttkaUy^ t&dt 
tlw R«Bgioii was aa)iaaa<AiC£ ^o Reuojok,: Our 
Philosopher, it^ roaniflee in it Botbit)g)of ^Ak^j^ 
affirms J)ositiveli/y that it -was such a disgrace^ 

The Philosopher's Principles mcur no discredit, 
thou^ he should fail in bis conclusion^ since he 
had discarded Revelation beforehand: But should 
the Divine be mistaken, he exposes his Principles 
to the scorn and can tempt of Freethinkers, since 
he prctfesses to believie Revelation. 

For the rest, the Philosopher stands charged with 
flie «Kne 'SoaFHwmv, vof fvhich the 3>it»me >hath 
kite feuiia igtt%^ nhiQ^tigtkingfar ^mSted^ 'tMf% 

"* 'Book iii. sab fih. 

in 
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53? TKE DIVINE LEGATIOK J pJdiAJIi 
mdUputCy viz. that the Jews were uideir an une^udl 
Pnwidclnoe* Yet here again bo]kh his sbnse'and hte 
jaiodesty triumph over, the Divuie's.. The Philo^ 
fiOpher, in the Opinion tiaat the Jews Tvfere ui^tt* 
Bn ufteqml Providence, betrays no Principles of 
Natural Religion, which he pretends to follows 
The Divine, in ^vowing the same Opinion, betrays 
jftll the Principles of Reveakd Religion, y'vhkhpt 
pretends to believe,^ , \ ** 

Indeed, the Sophistry in both, is equally con- 
Mm|)!ible. For nior prihciptes, whether of beliid/ or 
iinbdi^f, can' aaAiorizef a Disputant to tatee' ft* 
granted the thing in question. The Author of :2Tte 
Divine L^aimi undertook to prove, that Ae^iearly 
Jews were: under ^ari. equal Providence,- l^ thS 
^Medium,* the Chmsiion of a Future State ki their 
i^aw; and from thence concluded, that the Reli* 
gioii reveided t^ the ministry of Moses was true} 
.which, reduced to a syllogbm, runs: thus : 

Whatever Religion and Society have no future 
state for their support, must he siiported by anei^- 
traordinary Providence : 

The Jewish Religion and Spciety had no future 
state for their support : 

Therefore the Jewish Religion and Society were 
supported by ^ extraordinary Providence. 

t To j^e,ny . the mcffor, as oi^r . Philosppher shoul(l 
l»v|5A<lRer tx>. deny the /^^ as our Diifiqe ^idi 
was fair argument.. But to lea^e J|)Oth, as the First 
vvi hath 
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Appx.] OF MOSES DElvrONSTllAtEI). Mi 
hath done, without an an8w€r, and deny Only the? 
coiiclmidn^ is, amongst all nations and languages,' 

a BEGOlNCf QTE THE QUESTION. If OUf PhUo- . 

sopher would argue to the pUupose, he should either 
shew that the premisses are false, and then he- 
atta^k^ the ww/zoy'^or that they do not infer Ihe 
coftclusiioift^ and then he attacks the major. \{6 
does neither; but^ insteiad .of this, having begged- 
the question, he falls to syllogizing, in his turn — : 
Eve?y RBligion'(set.ys he),7vhieh is 7iot fouirded in 
the Doctrine of the immoi^tality of the soul, and 
eternal rewards and puniskmentSy is necessarily^ 
false^ But, Jzfdaism , was. ignorant of. these doc-^ 
trines. Therefore Judaism, so far frmn heing up^ 
keld by a providence^ was eocn, on the Principles 
of the Author of the Divine Legation, a Religion 
false and barbarous, which eU tacked Provide^w^ 
itself. The Argument we see is in form : And, if 
you will believe the Riilbsoplier, inTorced upon my 
IPrinciples. But, to bring Jiis syllogism to bear 
against me, he must go upon this Postulatum, that 
the Law um not adimiistered by an extraordinary 
^rmidence: And then, I dare appeal to his owi| 
venerable Bench of. Philosophers (if Logic hold 
inyjdace in their sc1kx)1) whether the upshot of 
all his syllogizing be not taking for granted tht 
thing in dispute. And if this were all, As these 
men have accustomed us to this beggarly way of 
reasonii^, we might pass it overiq silence and con- 
tempt:. But there is.s^ttnethiiigi more than ordinary 
^.i.i :\u - L : V perver^^ 
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334 THE DIVINE LEGATION tBookHI. 
perverse m the conduct of tbis syttoj^am. Fcuv 
not content to b^ the questicm, our Plttfosopher 
Jut^fks n^,Principie»*^'''Oa the Pruk^ibucs (says 
be) oftl» Author of the Dkinc Legatimy Judaism 
mas a false ReSgion. 

Now the Priociples which, as a Charirtiiui^ I &- 
Utce, are these, " Thict Moses promised mk extsra- 
ordinary psoyidence^ and tbnth&imitted afutom 
rtate." 

The Principlesy which, as a Logpaian, I ha^ 
provedy are these, " That the promse was fidlfUM^ 
and therefore that the O^imem >v as attended wkb 
no hurtfal consetjuencea ei^r to ReQgion or 
Society." 

The - Principles bfilieced^ I had collected from mj 
Bible : the Pfmdpks pn/Gedy .1 had deduced 'from 
what I understood to be the cooclasicms of rigbt 
feasoh. 

How then (I would fahi learn) can it fi«jy be 
inferred, from these .Principles^ that the Rdigkin of 
Moees is false ? 

In the mean time, let me acquaint the PhUodew 
pbers, ip what maoner I iafer from these Pri»d|E^A;i^ 
that the Reli^oa of Moees is true. 

That Moses promised aisi extraordinary Provii- 
dence, is heid by all fielieva^ ; and that he ondtttd 
af^re state> is seen by all Unbelievers. Neither 
of them are niistaken. These aue my Principiss 
of belief.—My purpose was to convince Uabei* 
lievers> on their own grpunds^ that the promise m^ 
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PtjMom^im^ tttiAtimJ46 by die ic&muM of A^ 
Ohmmn. How strongly teC the Bi>ofc itddf db* 

H MiBk§ aofori^t' my more geflcfal Prm6ple$^ 
That itliaftet^- IU;KgiOA^ uttder- tf (xmtmm Pf&vi-^ 
dthce^ Qf£B^ t^ tee^eh a fMur^ stale, is c^rtaiufy 
flflS^v Atidif Sfee<m to bea«Hmg*t our Phites<sH 
I^I'V Icglear coticl&dioa^, that, thereliDre, on this 
Ptmeipk of mine, \tkitever Religion under an ea:^ 
trmtAiiaf%f PtoDt^itce oouts to teaieh a fotmtt 
stii^ is fitlse likewise. 

But the PhflosopherV syllogism seenos Id have 
be^ n^(i6 up out of an Objection ill understood^ 
^hid^ cettaici Divines brought a^onst my argu^ 
iD^it; (fi$r^ of ob^ectiotis, against an offensive l^utfa^ 
tfatere k neither end nor measure.) These Docton 
of the Ghtrrch olxj^cted^ " That I should first of all; 
ftave proved ^fi^MFi Scripture that the pr&mised Pnh 
videneiB tvas act«>aUy bestowed^ htSove I used tb& 
«erviA6 ol my Medium.'' Let me ask than for 
#f]^ end ? Should it be to convince Unfa^evers ? 
Bit that it eould not do ; for they reject the eatr/^ 
&rdtiidry or supernatural pctri of Seripture-HiMoiy^ 
Pid^ejr mean, that it should hate been done. fo0 
fteif owti i^tisiketion ? But what need of tliat? 
Beiiererft profess to hold that aH which Moaes /r^ 
ititsed was^>effbrmed; What was it then that brcuj;^ 
forth this Objection ? A mere blundar in their rean 
nettling 1 hi life course of which, they had con- 
foimded two tet^ different J^ings^ with ^e another 

--Tlie 
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-t-The promise of an extra6rdinaty proyWegce^ witb, 
fktbactuat admimstratim of it They:sa\y, that it 
was necessary previously to prove that Scripture. 
M^i^ks df the Administration of an lextraordinary 
Providence, otherwise the mediumy wh^h. I emplpy^ 
would be vague in its aim, and uncertain .in its. 
direction. But they did not see, that this was done. 
by simply producing the promises of Moses on this/ 
point : And that as Unbelievers professed to allow 
tims mueti (and with Unbelievers only, I had to doX 
my point was to prove to them, on their own prin*; 
ctples, the actual perforfnance of those promises^ |)y 
ttte ftiedium of the Omission. It is .true, indeedj 
had no extraordinary providence heea promisediii' 
1^ Aen been incumbent on me previously to have. 
ahewHj that Scripture represented the Israelites, as; 
Hving under such a providence, in order, to ^ve my^ 
JW3K/m»2 that certain direction^ which teads to my^ 
Conclusion, But as it vfas promised^th^ Unbe-^ 
Merer 8 confession of thdit promise was all I wanted.. 
• .Yet both Beliovers and Unbelievers have thought^ 
it\oi such consequence that the Argument of The 
JDivim Legation should be discredited, that they^ 
haVc^ not scrupled. to reverse all the Laws of Logic 
ii[v this importont service. Hence the conclusion ia 
turned into the prenpiisses, for tlie useof our Doctors; 
and tiie premisses into the Conclusion, for the use 
Gi:Q\it Philosophers. . \ .... 

..Thel. ingenious Ilrencliman 45 -Argument 

n^xoskThfi JOimne Lotion vk in thpge wQrdsrrr^ 
V : ^ ' ^'^^ Either 
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Appx.] OF MOSES DEMONSTRATED. 337 
^^ Eitber Moses w^s acquainted wi& this doctrine 
^ [a futmx lately i»nd, in this case, he deceived 
" the Jews in not communicatii^ it to them; Or 
'^ he Tiqas igporasit of it, and, in this case, he did 
'^ not know enough for the Founder of a Good 
^' Religba." 

As to tiie first chterge, of his docdinng the JaeSf 
I hare ansivened it k)ng ago, in my animadt ecsiong 
on Lon} Bounobhoke, from w1k)iii the argupoeitf 
is taken. 

As to tfa^e second, tiiat Moses's tgnormee Tnad^ 
him mcttfkMe rf founding u gmd ReUgkm, — it 
receives all its strength from an equivocation in the 
t^krin, goody and a misitepiisseDtation of the nature 
^ XheMtmuc S^ory. 

Good may f&gojfy eitiier relative or absplote; 
l^^od for some, or good for all. Our Philosopher 
coiafoiootds those two meanings. A good Rdigiou 
<jlesigned for all men, cannot be without afiitum 
slate: Bat a Region given to a single Tribe^ 
singularly circumstanced, may be goody without a 
fttfure state. 

Moses (says be) ignorant of a future state^ 
h^fw not enough to found a good Religion. Had 
Moces, when he said nothing of ^ftj^vsre itate^ been 
equally j^ilent concerning an extrmypMrmry^ Pro^ 
mkmef He mi^^ I will confess, be concluded 
by our Philosopher (w!ho supposes kum a mere dviji 
Jjaw^er and uninspired) not to know enough to 
fomd Oi good rdi^on : But when tb& Philosophy 
. Vol.111. Z himself 
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338 ttlE DiVlNE LEGATION [Book lit; 
himself tells us that Moses had promised this extra^^ 
ordinary providence when he omitted a future state ; 
then, even on his own Idea of the Character of 
Moses, lie can never, rationally conclude, tiiat the 
Lawgiver was. not Jknowing enough in his office^ 
to found a good Religion^ since we find that he did 
indeed know the use of a future state, as he pro* 
vided a succedaneum for the want of it. Now, a 
Religion which teaches all that natu7\iL Religion 
teaches, viz. that God is, and that he is a rezoarder 
of them who seek him^ tou&t needs be a good Reli- 
gion; and the Founder of it a perfect Mcister of 
his business^ 

Let us consider what ^1 other Law^vers did, 
whom our Philosopher will allow to have know» 
enough. They founded their Religions on this 
common Principle, That God w, and that he is a 
Rewtirdery Sec. The doctrine of b, future state was 
no ntore than a security for th® Foundation^ by 
a proper sanction, under an unequal Providencci 
Mose^ under an equal dispensation of things^ 
wanted not tliis sanction for the security of his 
Foundation, and therefore did nc^ employ it. 

But then (adds the Philosopher) if the Mosaic 
Religion was a good Religion^ Why was it abo- 
lished ? His equivocation in the use of the word 
goody which may signify either relative or absolute 
goody hath been already taken notice of. Had the 
Mosaic Religion been absolutely goody that is, good 
for all men as well as for the Jews, it had certainly. 

never 
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never been abolished. But good, in this sense, he well 
knows, the Religion of Moses was never said to be, 
by the Author of The Divine Legation^ or . any 
other Believer. They ottly contend for its relative 
goodness. It was relatively/ good, they say, as it fully 
answered the design of God who gave it ; which 
was, to preserve a chosen People, separate from the 
rest of mankind, to be a repository for the doctrine 
of thfe Unity; and to prepare the way for the 
further Revelation of a Religion absolutely, good, 
or a Religion for the use of all Mankbd. Now,* 
to ask, Why a^Religicoi only relatively good was 
abolished; to make way for another absolutely good, 
for the sake of which, the ^fifstwas given in the 
interim, is a question thc^t could be kept in coun- 
tenance by nothing but the impertinence of a formal 
answer. 

But, as our Philosopher, by his question, " If 
•* the Mosaic Religion was a ^ooe/ religion, Why 
*** -was it abolished?^' seems to deny the justice 
and reasonableness of such a conduct in .the Deity, 
I shall attempt, a Hitle more fully, 

to justify the xvays of God to man. 

— " True Religion (says he) should be for all times 
^* and all places."-— I have rarely found any other 
labour in solving an objection to Revelation, than in 
detecting and exposing the ambiguity and equivo;- 
cation*^ of the terms, in which such are almost 
always delivered. It is the case here. True Religioa 

z 2 (as 
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(as we before observed of good) may either sigq^ n 
perfect Religion^ or a Religum truly coming frmn 
God. True Religioa, in the sense of a perfect Bdi* 
giMj hath certainly ike attribate3 here assi^^ to 
k, of being for M times md phee^; and this, we 
say, is amongst the attribute of the Ca^ristia^:. 
Bot trm M/^gion in tb^ 8^36 o&^(^ a Rdigion 
truly Ofmitfg frpm Qod, lite the Mosaic, dotli 
ijoply 00 such uniwrsalUyi a3 sHal| be now shewn, 
, Ti»eas»gi^a 9twds on tiii$ PrMKi4)ift " Th^i| 
is not agcfetabtfi to what the best PMlp^D^^ tjE^cJMb 
coftceiMqg^ tba Nature and AttribatQi of the Deity^ 
|t^ giv0 A. ndfi of life, te 90e. pttticMter people^ 
eittliMim,of the vui of M^fti^:'' b^Muse suc)^ 
a.dfipensa<»xi womki imply parti^ity ftr^ an up^ 
pot^irt fctodness finr one idi)Qve the i^t. Now if 
God's revealing himself to one Race or Family do^ 
imply e» the act itself inch a p$«tiali^, the ft-in- 
iripl^ i^ well founded. Buti it id apparent to common 
aense, that it doth not imply it; sinc^ various other 
reasons, besides partial fsmd^msy may be assignef) 
for the act. To know whether a p^irtiaf fondness bp 
the motive, wc must attend to the reasons which 
the Divine Author hatli given for the Dispen- 
sation; either explicitly by words in the declarations 
of his Messengers, or implicitly by drcumstancet 
tittending the Gift. 

Now, we say, that the Jewish Religion (the Dis- 

{)ensation in question) contains all these proofe, both 

express and implied, of its not being given out of 

4 fondness 
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fondness for tb<5 J^ws, 6r uncj^r a neglect of tfte 
Cefntiks ; but, on the contrary, fot the Sftte of 
Mdi^khid in general. 

It is notorious to all acqqitfnted witti mtfietit 
liistory, that, tit the time Moses revealed (he Z&lc 
of God to the Jews, the whok Posterity of AdMi, 
hy some disaster or other, had forgot the Lor4 thoJt 
Creator, arid were sunk iiito Ae grossest Idokittfes, 
It is agreeable to all the idea^ we have of G'dd^ 
goodness^ that he shoirid rescue the hismein R^i^as 
frpm the n)iserabl|5 condition mto which tKfey hiid 
fallen, through the abuse of their free-will ; find 
«iut of which, by their own strength; they wetfe 
unable to extricate tfeemsejyeis. 

The only remaining quiB^tibn, tbe)&, will 6e^ 
Whether, in this chariteljle woric, God sbouM sefek 
^ way of performing if, fe our ideas, or iti hfe 
own? Hie Philosopher s^ys, wifliou* dSt ctoufet in 
mrs: 66d should have relieve}! hfe labouri^ 
Creatures all at once, and have pr6cee<led directly 
jto the END, an universal Reli^on like the Christian; 
instead of stopping so Ipng at ^e WJ^ANSy a partial 
Religion like the Jewish. If God had any ^h^ fo 
dp ift the mftitfef, we m$y be a^swred, the fimww»/ 
Religion would be delaiyed no lon^ fe«ff td tflte 
time in which he foiesaw, thajt the gitirtg of it Wttld 
produce the be?t effects. And as Ages ^rtd S^fest^ils 
are in the hapd of God, Up only ki)ows the proper 
jtimc for the accomplishment of his €nd. Indeed, 
were Mm a pmchine^ wid to be governed only by 
z3 the 
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the Laws of matter and motion, we. can conceive 
no reason why infinite Wisdom did not pursue that 
direct course which led immediately to the end, 
instead of exiercising its Providence so kmg in the 
support and continuance of the me an s« fiut as, in 
the'Qpitiionof Religionists of all kinds^man is not a 
piacMnCy but was created an accountable Creature; 
^and as none can be accountably without t^ie power 
ai^d use of fre j:-witL ; this Creature was to be 
irawn (according to God's own expression) with the 
cords of a 'man. But He only, who formed tl?e 
l;iuman heart, and knot's what is in ^nan, can tell 
when these cords are to be relaxed, and when drawp 
straight. In other words, the best means or method 
of bringing all mankind to God's truth cannot 
possibly be known by any but Himself. When we 
have s^en the method employed, and the effects it 
hath produced, we have a sure way of knowing thajt 
it was the best; because it was employed by an aH- 
wise^ Conductor. 

Now the Jewish Religion 'wa;^ the great mean-, 
ehfiployed by Providence, of bringing all men to 
Christ. If this can be prayed, and tiiattiieMosaip 
,Law was not given to the Jews out of any partial 
fondness for them, it will appear that a Religion 
maybe true^ though it were not designed for aH 
times and places, \ 

Abraham (as appears by the hi<Jtory qf his 
Race) wa^ called by God out of an iddlatrot^ City^ 
to be the Fatlier and founder of a People, which, 

sequestered 
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sequestered from all, other, was to preserve amongst 
them, as in a sure Repository, the name and 
memory of the Creator ; at this point of time, 
in imminent danger of being obliterated and lost j 
to preserve it, I say, till the ftUness of time should 
come; that is, till an Universal Beligiony founded in 
Jhe mystery of Redemption, should be revealed. 
In the very entrance on this means, the end was 
imparted to the Father of the Faithful, viz. that ' 

IN HIS NAME ALL THE FAMILIES UPON EaRTH 
SHOULD BE BLESSED. 

- When the race . of Abraham ' were now become 
numerous enough to support themselves in a National 
sequestration, God informs them, by the ministry 
of Moses, that the immediate blessings etJtending this 
sequestration, were bestowed upon ihem for the sake 
of their Father, Abraham; as the sequestration itself 
was oidained for the sake of all Mankind, intimated 
in the promise, that in his name all the Families 
upon earth should be blessed. By the mini$try of hi? 
Prophets He repeats the same Lesson to them, viz. 
that this distinction was not for their sakes, but for 
Ms holy name's sake; that is, for the better. mani=- 
festation of his gracious Dispensation to all mankind. / 
And, without question, the exceeding perversity 
and unwcHTthiness ^f this Pexjple Mas recorded in 
sacred story, as for other uses to us unknown, 
^o for this, to obviate that egregious folly both of 
^ews and Gentiles, in supposing that the Israelites 
'yjere thus distinguished, or represented to be thus 
z 4 distinguished, 
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didtiDguished, as the peculiar Favourites qf Meavmi 
An absurdity which all wh6 attended to the nators 
oi the God of Israel cotM obtifutft : and which 
the Jewish History wip^ tiqpoats. 

But if their HirroRT ipftmos mfor what they 
^ere not selected^ their Law and their Pbophew 
inform va&yfot what they were. These dedar^ 
in their di&rent nodes of infonnatbn, that this 
Religion ^m given, to prepare m^a for, and to 
&eilitate the reception of, one uniyebsal. 

In the first place, Let^ us coi^ider the aiTff al 
or CER KMON I A L Law. If vt'hat I have here assigned 
to be, was, in truth, the end of the Jewish Dispen* 
sation, we tnay expect to fiiid this Ritual dedara* 
ttce of such a purpose. And on examin^tioB it w9l 
be found to be so. The whde body of the ritual 
L(Ku being framed, in part, to oppose to tiie prs-^ 
vailing i^i^rstilion of the Age in which it wm 
^ven; and, in part, to prefigure t]mi fature Dis^ 
pensatioo, which was to take it away. By virtoe of 
the J?r^/ part erf its "nature, ti» Jews wete kept 
separate : and by virtue of the seemdy they iitene 
prepared to recdve> and enabled to understand^ ikt 
Religion of their promised Mesanah. This, for tbi 
sake of mankind in general, was a tecessary pvo^ 
vision, since the first Preachers of th» Gospel were 
preordained to be taken from amcmgst the Jewish 
People. 

As to the pRoPHETSi^ which from time to time 
v^Qve stut amongst tiiem for the sopport of dve 

Law ; 
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Law : Thcssc (as uppears by their pfedictions) bad 
it principally in their Commiseimi to ae^uaint thdif 
Countrymen occasionally, and hj stow degreps^ ^ith 
the approaching change of their Ecoiioiiiy, antl 
with the different n atvre of the new Dispensatbn. 

Amongst the several intimations ^ven diem of the 

{JtcmgCj I shall select only two of the most capital; 

the one is concwni!^ the pumshment ofChUdren 

for the crimes of their Fathers ; the other, of thi 

abolition efthe Tempk Worship. 

I Imve shewn that the first Was prooiulged in aid 
of the sanction of the Jewish Law, ki the absejacs 
of ^future sitate: bat of no farther use after the reve* 
laticm of life and immortality. So that Jeremiali^ 
prophesying of this future Dispensation, says — fy 
those days they shall say na mo^Cy The Fathers hwc€ 
ec^en a sour grape, and the Children's teeth are set 
<m etlge. But everyone shall die for his men iniquity ; 
eoa^rmtn ihatsaitth the sourgrapc, his teeth skdll 
beset am edge^. Yet such faatb been the fortune 
e& tlas iUuskrious evidence of the conmsion between 
the old and new Law, that it has been 'represented 
aa a €ontradietim between the Law and the Pro- 
pheAst- Altknigh Jeremiah, ks if on set purpose 
to dbvihte so foolish a caluamy^ immediately adds 
— Behold the days coimy saith the Jjord, thdt I will 
make u Ht.'w Covekant with the house of Israel 
Ofid Judah J ; i. e. " The Reason why I take away 

* Jcfr. xxxi. 29, 30. 

t See Book V. Sect. 5. of this Work. % Jer. xxxi. 3 i • 

this 
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thb support of the sanction is, because the sanction 
itself will be abolished." 

Another inthnation of the change of the Di^)en- 
sation is the Prophecy concerning the abolition of 
Ae Teniple JForskip. From the account given <rf 
Ae nature of the Jewish Law, it appears that the 
principal Rites of their Religious Worship were to 
be performed and celebrated in some appropriated 
and determined Place. This, the object and subject 
of their ceremonial seemed equally to require; 
For the ideas cti a tutelary God and King impfied 
a LocAi, RESIDENCE : and -^ national Act, created 
and arising from thesie relations, required ^Jlred and 
^rtain place for its celebrations. This, which the 
pature and ^reason of things so evidently pdnt out, 
the institutes erf the Law expressly order and enjoin. 
During the early and unsettled times of thp RepuUic, 
the sacrifices prescribed by the Mosaic Ritual were 
directed to be offered up before the door of an 
ambulatory Tabernacle : But when they h^ gained 
the establishment decreed for. them, and. a magni- 
ficent Temple was now erected for. the XJod of 
Israel, from henceforth all sacrifices were to be 
offered al Jerusalem only. Now sacrifices- consti*, 
tuting the veiy essence of their national Worship, 
their Religion could no longer subsist tlian. while 
that celebration continued. Yet the Prophets fore- 
told, that a^ time would come when there should b^ 
no longer any Tejviple Worship; whieh^ mother 
vords, was to foretell a change in the Dispensation. 

Zephaniah 
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^epljaniab says, The Lord^hall be terrible— Mevt 
^hall worship him every 07ie from his place, evet^ 
all the isles of the G e n ti le s * — every one from hk 
place; that is, " tbey M'ere not to go up to Jerut 
fi^ALEM to worship." This he expresses more prer 
dsely in another place — In that day, there ^hall be 
jin ALTAR to the Lord in the midst of the Land if 
Egypt f; i.e. ^' the Tanpk-m^vice shall be abo- 
lished" Which Malachi thus confirms, in a tliver- 
sified expression — And in EVE^r, place incense 
shall he offered unto thy name, and a pure of^ 
BERING Xi i. e. "it shall not be the less acceptable 
for not being offered up at thq Temple of Jerttsalem^ 
But the Prophets not only give information of the 
CHANGE of the oldj but explain tb^ Nature of the 
new Dispensation. Isaiah, speaking of this change^ 
iQtimates its nature in these v^'oxA&—Asthe Heaver^ 
jare higher than the Earth, so are my ways higher 
than your rpays, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts \. Aqd explains it mqre clearly by thp 
following figpre ; Instead of the thorn shall come up 
the fir-tree^ qnd instead of the brier shall ccmie up 
the myrtk-tree || ; i. e, *' the nexo Religion shall as 
far exc>el the old ai^ the fir-tree does th^ thorn;* or, 
tbe myrtle, the bripr." — Behold (says the same Pro- 
ject, speaking in the name of God) / create new 

* Chap. ii. ver ii. f Chap. xi:i^. ver. 19. 

X Chap. i. ver. 11. § Chap. Iv. yer, 9. 



'|Chap.lv;Ter. 13. 
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HtATiKS iipid dp NE1J' Ea^tA; and thejbrmer 
ikaU net be rUnembered or dome in mini*. — Sekold 
»Ae ^%j cWw, saith the Lord, (by the Rfie)ph€t 
JeWtoiiA) /Aa# 7tt^ iWtifie a nkw Covenant 
Wfife #A^ hmd^ of I^^el — not aceordhig to tkc 
^B^emtnt that I made with their Fatken — But ihk 
$kaU h the c&cenant — J will put my Lm) intd theh 
INWARD PARTS, and write it in their fiEAktsf. 
Wfaftt Isaiah figqrdtively names, a neu) Heaven and 
H nsfw Earth, Jerienaliah, more simply and ^ralty, 
tsAh a netv Covenant. And what kind of C(fi(miant f 
'. — I wilt put my Law into their imcard pdtts, &a, 
L e. ^^ this I^w shaU be spintual^ as Ihe ^th^ 
given to theit Fathers was carnal'^ But, coticernT 
ing the nature of Uus ptop^yetk piifraseidk^, aiAl 
the reasoni 6f its use, the ReadiM' may see it etw 
plained at lar^ in tjie seco^id part of tWs WorkJ. 

From all this it appeal^ (if we inay credit ^ 
clearest conclusions pf huma^ reason) tltet a Reih- 
ghn may be true, though it be mt fitted Jbr ail 
times and places. A proposition which (aldiotf^ 
our Ptaiosopbei* takes^ for gif^nted) tajffie» its fib- 
surdity ito the very fade of it 

Bfkty says tWd ingpjfmms ^rittt^^JYue Religi(^ 
$/^ld be Uke the spleli^r of the Sun^ which ejt- 
tendi its beams to all People ahd to all Oeneraiions. 
— When the controversy runs fh)m reasoning to 
simile, it begins to sinell of ijte Poet luther thaii 

* Ch.lxv.ver. 17, f Cb. jgqji.Yer, 31, 

4: BopkVI.Se9t-6^ 
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^e PhilMfphfr. Wha^t relation, wh^ connexion 
1$ there Mve§» ^,Stt/i9in^ Religion, more than 
in e. ftwifid *nfi^ogy ? J^^iglit is a physical emfjaatioft 
<;)|)er^Dg op this material Olphe: Revelation, a 
voluntiary giCt bestowed upon the ratiom^l Itibabi-* 
tants of it. AU they hpld in copwnon is, thfjt they 
?tre both bli^mgfij btj^ of yci^ di^respit Hipfk.- 
Or WW >J tije JPof^'s inte^tip^ in thi&g^pj^ to i^ 
sinuate the i^hilomfihfir's systena ^f ^^j^^^f^j^s^^^ 

Sq iim^h foF tlj^ ,§ti^ttl#c^ jl^ij^^Wid thp 
loosie-bodiad Philofophfr; Iji^tp tl% sQBjjt^^RE* 
feTQioKjOT, of wha^ev^ de^ifiiil^i^. I hvm 
something ip^re to py ; an4 I hope^so m^^h to ^ 
fiatbfiictioii^ Uiiat thi^ ^^i^J9#^ tQ tjae Afopac Lakw^ 
from the oH%sm>n oi/^ fetwe. st^, fhi^^ nevgr 
hereafter be considerj^ iq i^^ (farii^d v^ld| ^ 
any otter tb^ «a %i»r^^ pi^u^ke. 

Now fip «»dBr«tend[;}>P>r Revgia^ ijj ge^eara) 19 
aflfept^ by ^ ifj^sj^t^tjen. M^iifh I hm» m^ 
of the Jes?rffth, \t m^i bp qgf Q^iSM'y fft cgni^ff^ 
Wh^t ^ 1^ §f N^to^,te^*iBfe ^ fmo^mf^ 

Tk^:tr\x^ l^e^^ gf mturaf ReUgpn (^^iRg mi 
todtfdipg fli0 €»6a[^e i^)^^iei!eb it cof^iste) k»o wh^r* 
$9 QQTicmlyj so fully, »nd so degpi^y. delivered ^ 
by St. Paul in thedf worcjs, — ffe ^;kQC07r^th tg 
God muft bdiinK that he is ; cmd that h^is a Re^ 
i^flrd^rijf tfiem who, c^mtly sedc hm- In oth^ 

words, 
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lirords, the sum of natural Religion (he tells us) fe 
this, " Belief in God, and that he rewards his 
faithful Worshippers ; which implies his punishing 
the unfaithful." — While this is steadfastly believed, 
natural Religion stands on a solid JBasis. If any 
thmg be seenf in God's dispensing Providence here, 
which shews that God is - riot always a Rewarder, 
&c. the Belief is shaken, and Religion is iri danger: 
The unequal distribution of things here Ijelow en-* 
dangers it ; and it becomes re-established by the 
intervention of the Doctrine of a future stati:. 
Thus, we see, the belief of a future state is not of 
the Essence of natural RELioibN, but one of 
the bcdirfe«/^of it only ; for were the distribution 
equiail, as firom the Being and Attributes of the 
Deity (abstractedly considered) one might be led 
to expect, h future state had nev^r come irito the 
definition of natural Religion. 

Tlie Mosaic Religion was a republic ATioi>r of 
natural Religion to the J e^s. And all it taught, 
concerning its sanction, was, that God is, and that . 
he is a Rewarder, &c. Tlie reason ■ why a future 
iState was omitted is apparent : Moses assured them 
they were under the dispensation of an equal Pro- 
Xndence here. And now let me ask, How it comes 
to pass that the selfsame system of Religion, which, . 
one way /^^ the light of reason) revealed to man, 
does honour to God, if we believe St Paul; yet^ 
another way, revealed (by Moses) does dishonour 
him, if we give credit to our modern Divbes ? 

Wheu 
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When God separated a choseii People, tie gave 
them, for their Belief, the principles df ujatural 
Religion (republished by the Miiiistry of Moses) 
in its ORIGINAL and most perfect Form, under an 
equal Providence. And yet this circumstance, which 
sets it far above its publication amongst tlie Gen- 
tiles by natural light, is esteemed a disgrace to it ; 
and men rather chuse to piece-out God's Dispen-. 
sation from wbat they can find in the lumber and. 
rubbish of Paganism, than receive it in its native, 
simplicity and genuine grandeur ': And, becaus^ 
natural Religion^ disturbed and corrupted amongst 
the Gentiles, was forced to lean on the Crutch of 
iBiJuture state, they will needs find the same prop 
for the, pure and perfect, as republished by 
Moses, though it stands upright, under an extra-^ 
ordinary Providence. 

The truth is, this jalse id^a arises from an in- 
veterate error (to be exposed at large in the last 
volume of this Work) that 7iatural Religion not 
only teaches ?i future state, (which it does indeedi 
though by accident only) but that it teaches this 
state to be endless, which it neither does, nor 
can do. All it teaches is, that God is, and that he 
isaRewarder; whether here or hereafter is to be 
collected firom the mode of God s dispensing Pro-^ 
Tidence here. 

This error, which confounds all our reasoning on 
God's EQoral Government, arose, in part; from b, 

later 
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l^ter BevdatiMy the Christian, ill understood (of 
yihich Hwre berciffer) ; and, in part, from fiadse and 
tisioaajry M^pbysics^ 

1. But, say they, '* Admitting that natural Re- 
Kffion taught no more than St. Paul learned of it, 
yet surely a Revelationy such as the Mosaic, must 
contain more, or why was it glveii?'* — I will answer 
these men in their own w ay — It was given as a 
republication of the Religion of Nature: For though 
they were egregiously mistaken in receiving the 
Christian Religion for no more ; yet it is v^ry cer- 
tain, the Mosaic, with regard to Doctrine, was, 
indeed, just such a Republication, and no other. 
Nor, does human conception discover any thing 
incongruous in the moral conduct of the Deity, 
when be renews tliose Laws, first revealed in an 
ordinary way, and by the folly of men become 
almost erased ; to re?iew them> I say, in an extra- 
ordinary. For we do not oppose the talk of Chris- 
tianity's being only such a republication on account 
of any incongruity in the thing itself j hut because, 
that, when applied to the Christian Religion, this 
definition of it is both false and imperfect, and 
averse to the whole genius and nature of the Dis- 
pensation. 

2. But, secondly, it may be said. That ^* tbe 
J}octrine of future te^ards is of force to purify 
gnd sp^rit^jftUz^ the miod ; which that of tonpord 

re:ward^ 
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rewards is not." To this, I reply, That iheknmon 
rewards here, or the unknown hereafter, leave the 
mind just in that state in which Religion itself, or 
Piety towards God, hath put it. It is the free 
PBEDiENCE to his commands, not the sense of the 
necessary consequence of that obedience, which 
rectifies the Will, and purifies the Affections. 

But the mistake, here confuted, arises from men's 
having confounded ^future state, as discoverable 
by natural light, with the future state as announced 
in the Gospel. Now, Natural light discovers to 
us nothing of the Nature of that State ; and there- 
fore leaves the mind in that situation in w hich an 
indefinite Reward puts* it. The Gospel, indeed, 
defines a future state so fully, as to enable th^ doc- 
trine to purily and spiritualize the Mind, above all 
other modes of Religion. 

But what does this concession infer ? That the 
^losaic Religion, which taught an equal Providence^ 
but omitted to teach a future state^ was unworthy 
<A God ? Surely not. For then it would follow, 
that natural Religion, that other revelation of God's 
will, which taught no future state, till Providence 
here was found to be unequal, was likewise un- 
worthy of Him. What then, does it infer ? This, 
and this only, That the Mosaic Religion wants 
much of that perfection which the Christian hath. 
Now, this truth is not only acknowledged, but con- 
tended for. 

Vol. III. A A The 
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The Question then may return, Could God, 
according to the idea we haye of his attributes, give 
iEL kss perfect Religion, in oitter. to facilitate the 
if^jiliito of one mere perfedt? Tlie question may 
J^etulT^ I say, but in ord^ to be seilt back for it* 
confutation, to the answer ah^eady be^loit^d ^p^x\ ky 
m the examkiatioB of M. Voltaire s Objectionsw 
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P. 10. [A]. 

IT Hfiay not be improper, on this ocdasioil, to 
present the Reader with an extract from a Letter 
of the late President Montesquieu to the Author, 
who had given him some account of Lord Boling- 
broke's Posthumous Works, just tlien on the point 
of publication — " Jay lu quelques ouvrages de 
" My Lord JBolingbroke — Or, Monsieur, dans cet 
" ouvrage posthqme, dont vous me donnes une. 
" id^e, il me semble qu'il vous prepare une matiere 
" continuelle de triomphe. Celui qui attaque la 
" Religion revelee n'attaque que la Religion revel^ ; 
^* mais celui qui attaque la Religion naturelle a.ttaque 
^^ toutes les Religions du monde. Si Ton enseigrie 
^* aux hommes qu'ils n*ont pas ce frein ci, ils peuvenf 
" penser qu'ils en ont un autre : Mais il est bien 
" plus pemicieux ^e leur enseigner qu ils n en ont 
** pas du tout II n'est pas impossible d'attaquer un? 
*^ Religion revelee, parce qu'ellc exi^te par des faits 
^^ p^rticuliers, et que les faifs, paf leur n^tgre, 
*^ peuvent ^tre.une matiere dedtspjij^ : ms^'sil n'ea 
A A 2 "est 
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" est pas de m6me de la Religion naturelle ; elle est 
" tir^e de la nature de rtiomme, dont on ne peut 
" pas disputer, et du sentiment interieur de I'honimey 
" dont on ne peut pas disputer encore. J'ajoute k 
** ceci, Quel peut ^tre le piotif d attaquer la Reli- 
" gion revelee en Angleterre ? on Ty a tellement 
" purge de tout prejug6 destructeur qu elle n y peuB 
" faire de mal, et qu'elle y peut faire, au contraire, 
" une infinite de biens. Je sais, qu'un homme en 
" Espagne ou en Portugal que Ton va bruler, ou 
" qui craint d'Mre brule, parce qu'il ne croit point 
'* dq certains articles dependans ou non de la Re- 
" ligion revelee, a une juste sujet de Tattaqjuer, 
" parce, qu'il peut avoir quelque esperance de 
" pourvoir a sa defence naturelle : Mais il n en est 
" pas de m^me en Angleterre, o\l tout homme qui 
" attaque la Religion revelee I'attaque sans interest, 
" et ou cet homme quand il reussiroit, quand m^me 
" il aoroit raison dans le fond, ne teroit que detruire 
'^ une infinite de biens pratiques pour etaWir une 
*' verit6 purement speculative. J ay et6 ravi, &c. 

" A Paris, ce sG-^Iay, 1754-" MoNTESQUIEUv" 

P. lo. [B] Strabo's words are — Kal (piSsg, 7^ 
dTTiiXxg, n Jia Xoyuv, n iix rxiirm ad^oov, " Fears and 
threatenings either by words or dreadful forms." 
Gasaubon, who corrected the last word very justly, 
has given us no explanation of the allusion in this 
obscure sentence. I am persuaded, the author had 
in his mind the dreadful words spoken, and the 

r(^r*^ej:itations 
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representations exhibited in the Mysteries^ for the 
very purpose the author here mentions : so dmixd^ 
refers to Xoyuy, and ^ofac to tu^wv id^m. The 
reader, who remembers what has been said in tlie 
section of the Mysteries^ in the foregoing book, 
concerning this matter, will be inclined to believe 
this to be the true explanation., 

P. 1 7. [C] And, without doubt, this was amongst 
the reasons for his declining, throughout the whole 
course of his life, the study and the teaching of 
physicsy or natural philosophy ^ which had a direct 
tendency to shake and overturn one half of the 
national religion, namely tlie worship of, what were 
called, -the celestial Gods, or Host of Heavem 

P, 18. [D] We have, indeed, been told, that, to 
his Cock he might have added a Bull ; for that the 
Philosopher was now in a delirium, occasioned by 
the cicuta, to which, Scribonius Largus attributes 
this effect. But I apprehend, the eminent persons 
who then attended the last moments of the expiring 
Philosopher (and must have beei;i well apprised of 
the nature of a draught, whose legal application to 
criminals of state had made its effects familiar to 
every one) would have been the Jirst to observe 
this symptom, if, indeed, the drug had any such 
property. Whereas they speak of Socrates as per- 
fectly in his senses when he made this request; 
and I think They are rather to be relied on who 
A A 3 understood 
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understood Mhat related both to the sacrifice and the 
drug J than They who know so little of either ; espe- 
cially as we find this .rite was exactly suitable^ to the 
foregoing declaration of Conformity, iti his defence 
before his judges. 

P. 21. [E] Duplex enim entt doctrinae gertas 
apud antiquas gentes, ivf^Shi j^ JwifpiHov, doctrina 
vulgaris & doctrina arcana : idque non tkntum oh 
diversitatem materias, sed eandem ssfelpe rnaterieto) 
duplici modo tractabant, populari & philo^ophica. 
Archaeol. Phil. I. i, c. 8. — See this matter explained at 
large by the very learned author of the Critical In-* 
quiri/ into the Opinions and Practice qfth^ indent 
Philosophers^ S^x. 2d edit, chiap, xi. xii. Be xiii. 

P. 21. [F] ^* The author of the philosophical 

" piece commonly ascribed to Origen, says, ITiat 

" he sometimes complied with the popular opinion^ 

. " and declared that the universe would be one day 

** destroyed. KaJ Tl»p[ji,evlh^ Sv pcv tJ vSv CvortiitUi^ 

^'^ AIAIONTE, }^ tlyminloif, ko^ cr^aifQfiJg^' iS* auroy 
" EKMrrnN TKN TXllSf woXxZm AO^AN, -cr^g 
" xiyca^ Koc) y^v TAX TOT IIANTOS APXA2, Ti}i 
fAiif yTiify u>; vXfiv to dg zrv^y <ag a^rioif, koh sroixu 
'' TON KOSKlON EIHE *^ElPE£0AI. It appears 
^' too from this passage that he spoke poputarly^ 
*^ when he said that the world was made, or had 
*^ a beginning; and that this doctrine was merely 
*' popular, may tie seea too frpm the following 

^* words 
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^^ words of -Themistius. Kal y^e • ILtp^^v/fe 

*^ df^dt, S** Ta jU4j« ^-up, TO ^ yij#r wpofl-atyopfuw. It h 
*' tberi evident from these passages tliat, in bis 
" croterics^ he gave the world botk a beginoing 
*^ and an end. But then in his other ik^ritings he 
*^ decried that it ^ad either. I need not quote 
^^ Cicero, Plutarch, or Eusebius, tu prove this^; 
" the followiag verses of his own arc sufficient for 
'- my present purpose : 

^'""Efiv ANAPXON, AlIATXTON, Itts] rENESIS x»i 
^ OAE0PO2: 

See the Critical Inquiry into the Opimo7i$ and Pracr 
tice of the mdent Philos(^hers, p. 2«5. 2d edit 

P. 39. [G] One of the Ans^werers of The Divim 
Legation says, " What a noble IMd would have 
*' been here opened for the Fathers, could Aey. 
^* have charged the Pagan sages and pliilo;aibpheri8 
" with the dissi*iiuiation which Mr. W. has her^e 
" done ! Could they have loaded them with the 
" crime of believing one thing and teaehhi^ another, 
" with LViNG, with imposing on the credulity of 
" the people ; what a display of rhetoric should we 
" have had ! Could th^e have been n raoi^ fit 
^* occasion for mtire or declamatim f-^-BUx thet 

" NEVER RiEPftPACtf TJHJEId QN TttAT ACCOUJfT." 

A A 4 Dr. Sykcs's 
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Dr. Sykes's Exam. p. 88. The gravity of all this 
is so rarely contrasted with its profound knowledge, 
that the Reader cannot find in his heart to be angry 
with liim for what follow s, from these Fathers; 
with whom the good Doctor appears to be so well 
acquainted. 

Arxobius, speaking of this custom of beUecing 
one thing and teaching another, says : Nunc vero, 

cum ALIUD CREDITIS Ct ALIUD If INGITIS, Ct iu 

eos estis contumeliosi, quibus id attribuitis, quod 
eos, confitemini non esse : et in^eligiosi esse mon- 
stramini, cum id adoratis quod fingitis, non quod 
in re esse, ipsaque in veritate censetis. L, iii. p, 1 09, 
Lugd. ed. 

EusEBius reproaches Plato on this very account : 
charges him with mean disshnulation for teaching 
doctrines which he believed to be false, merely out 
of reverence to the laws of his country. K«« ri 

trccfii yvuiJLnv il rctZrst hiyiiv riov vofMUp iukoc Siotfpii\ir^v 
itttVoK, Praep. Evang. xiii. c. i. — oXx* yap t8t«v 

*Aiti¥Oi(uv SufAov Kaiviroxi^ifCCfxtif^, C. I5. 

Lactantius reproves Cicero for the same prac- 
tice : Cum videamus etiam doctos et prudentes 
viros, cum religionum intelligant vanitatem, nihil- 
ominus tamen in iis ipsis, quae damnant, colendis, 
NESCio QUA PRAViTATE, perstarc. Intelligebat 
Cicero falsa esse, quee homines adorarent: nam 
cum multa dixisset, quae ad eversionem religionum 

valerent; 
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Valerent: ait tamen non esse ilia vulgo disputanda, 
ne susceptas publice religiones disputatio talis ex- 
tinguat: Quidei fades, qui, cum errare se sentiat, 
ultro ipse m lapides impingat, ut populus omnis 
offendat? Ipse sibi oculos 'eruat, ut omnes ceeci 
sint ? Qui nee de aliis bene raereatur, quos patitur 
errare ; nee de seipso, qui alienis accedit erroribus ; 
nee utitur tandem sapientiae suae bono, ut factis 
impleat, quod mente percepit. Div. Imtit. 1, ii. c. 3. 

St. Austin's account of Seneca is not at all more 
favourable. Sed iste quern philosophi.quasi llberum * , 
fecerunt, tamen quia illustris populi Romani Senator 
erat, colebat quod reprehendebat ; agebat, quod 
arguebat; quod culpabat, adorabat — Eo damna- 
bilius, quod ilia quae mendaciter agebat sic 
ageret, ut populus veraciter agere existimaret. De 
civ. Dei, 1. vi. c. 1 0. 

But this Father concludes all the Pagan sages 
and philosophers under the same condemnation; 
for IMPOSING (as Dr. Sykes expresses it) on the 
CREDULITY OF THE PEOPLE, and with Satire and 
declamation enon^ of conscience, if that \iill sa- 
tisfy the Doctor — Quod utique non aliam obcausam 
factum videtur, nisi quia homines velut prudentium 
et sapientium negotium fuit, populum in reli- 
GiONiBus FALLERE, ct in CO ipso noH solum colere 
sed imitari etiam Dcenwnes. Sicut eoim Dcemones 
nisi eos quos fallendo deceperint, possidere non 
posiSunt, sic et homines principes non sane justi sed 
* Alluding to the Stoical wise man. 

Dcemonum 
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Iktmmmm smilesy ea qiioB vaoa esse narennft, 
ToV^mm nomine populis tanquam vera Miadabanty 
hoo modo eos civili societsti velut arctius aUiggmtes. 
De civit Dei> L w. c. 132. 

P, 38. [H] One scarce meets with ai^ thing 
in antiquity concerning Pytbagoras's knowledge in 
physkSf but what gives us fresh cause to adm^e the 
wonderful sagacity of that extraordinary man. This 
story of h\s predictifig earth^mtkeshas so miich the 
air of a faWe, that I believe it has been generally 
ranked (as it is by Stanley) witli th^t heap of trash, 
which the entl>usiastic Pythagoreans and Platonists 
of the lower ages have raked together conceiving 
him. Yet we learn from the collectioos of Pliny 
the Elder, which say—" futuro terras motu, est 
in ptiteis turbidior aqua^'' L ii. c. Z^. that the an- 
cients pi'ofited of this discovery, verified by a modern 
relation of Paul Dudley, Esq. in the Philosophical 
Transactions, N** 437- p. 7^2. who, speaking of an 
earthquake which lately happened in New England, 
gives this remarkable account of ks preceding 
symptoms: " A neighbour of mine, tliat has a 
" Well thirty-six feet deep, about tliree days before 
" the earthquake, was surprized to §nd his water, 
" that used to be very sweet and limpid, stink to 
" that degree that they could make no use of it, 
" nor scarce bear the house when it was brought 
" in ; and tliinking some carrier was' got into the 
" Well, he seaixhed the bottom, but found it clear 
I '' and 
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*^ and good, though the colour of the water was 
♦^ turned wheyish, or pale. In about stven days 
*^ after the earthquake, his Water began to mend, 
** and in three days more returned to its foriner 
^* sweetness and colour." 

P. 42. [T] Ciiesar (^a^s Cato) bene et cm\p(sA\A 
pauld ante, in hoc ordine, de vita et mof te difesertdf^ 
credo felsa eiistumans est quee de inferis ]M^emo- 
RANTUR. Apudeund. Cicero's reply is to th6 sami^ 
pxirpose : Itaque ut aliqua in vita formido iftiprobif 
^ssifet pofeita, Apud inferos ejusmodi quaedam ilS 
Antiqui supplicia impiis constituta esse mtuei^unt : 
quod videlicet intelligebant, his remc^, non esse 
itiortem ipisam pertimescendam* Oma. iv. in Ca- 
0m. § 4. I catmot conceive what the very iagfeiiioui 
Mt. Moylfe eould mean in his Esmy m the Roman 
Qo\krnimHt, by saying-, — if the immdrtality of the 
^i (by which he ifieans thfe doctfkie of a future 
fStMe of rie\<^rds tod puhi^menti) had hem an^ 
jLstXiLisHfel) doctrine^ Cresbr^^mM not h^e deri- 
iedii in tke fate ^tke tt>k^k ^mte.—Do riot thl^ 
^•ordsof dd^o-^Antiftd suppUciatn^Us C0nstituM 
0s^ vohierunty tapressly decldr6 it to be dn esstd- 
^mkddodtrihef 

WHtti SixHM ^pciki ttf the iihpiety ctf Rotftg, 
i^%h i-e^d t6 tiiiS tMigious dfiinlonj hfe fejthorts 
1^ Bdtidc part bf thetti t^ adtierfe to it, itt these 
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Sed tu vera puta. Curius quid sentit, & ambo 
ScipiadsB ? quid Fabricius manesque CaniiUi ? 

quoties hinc talis ad illos 

Umbra veait ? cuperent lustrari, si qua darentur 
Sulphura cum ttedis, et si foret huuiida laurus, 
lUuc, heu ! Miseri traduciraur - - - - 
Those who understand these lines can never dotibt 
whether a future State was the established doctrine 
in Rome.^ — Yet, stranger than all this, the very 
leeyrned Mosheim, in his de rebus Christ, Comment 
p. 15, speaking of this licentious part of Caesar's 
speech, seems to copy Mr. Moyle's of>inion (whose 
Works he had translated) in these words — ** Ita 
>*^ n>agni hi Homines et Romanaa civitatis principes 
" nunquam ausi fuissent loqui, in Concilio Patrum 
" conscriptorum si Religio credere jmsissety mentes 
" hominum perennes- esse." By his, si Religio 
credere jtississety he must mean — if this had been the 
established Doctrine — He could nqt mean — had the 
Pagan Religion in general enjoined it to be believed 
— For there was no national Religion of Paganism 
without it. But the reason he gives for his opinion 
exceeds all belief. He says, " Cato is so far from 
blaming Caesar for this declaration, that he rather 
openly applauds it"- — " Quam Orationem M. Por- 
" Tius Cato, illud Stoicae Familiae praaesidium et 
'^ decus, tantum abest, ut reprehendat^ ut potius 
^^ publice pariter in Senatu laudat." What are 
these ternjs of praise? — " Sic enim Bene et 

" Composite, 
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** Composite, inqiiit, Ccesar pauIo ante in hoc 
" Ordine de vita 8g morte disseruit : falsa^ credo^, 
" existimans quce Je inferis mmioraniur'' Sarely 
this bene &; composite disseruit, was so far from being 
intended by the rigid Stoic as a compliment on his 
capital Adversary, that it was a severe censure, im- 
plying, in every term made use of, that Caesar^s 
opinion was no crude or hasty sentiment, taken up^ 
as an occasional topic, out of an ill-judged com- 
passion for the Criminals, but that it was the System 
of his School in this matter, deliberately dressed 
out with all the charms of his own eloquence, in a 
studied and correct dissertation. 

P. 50. [K] Jcad. Quasf. 1. iv.— The learnt 
Mosheim has done me the honour of abridging my 
^easoniftg on this head in the following manner-r- 
Academici, meliores licet & sapientiores Scepticis 
vidtri veltent, «que tamen mali et perniciosi erajit 
Id ipsum enim dogma, in quo vis & ratio disciplinae 
Scepticae posita erat, probabant " Nihil cognosd, 
•" nihil percipi, nihil sciri posse, et de omnibus 
" idcirco rebus, nuUo interposito judicio, dispu^ 
" tandum esse." Hoc unum inter utrosqiie inte- 
rerat, qudd cum Sceptici statuerent, " nulli rei 
*^ a:d sentiendum, sed perpetuo dispu tandum esse." 
Academic! e contrario sciscerent *^ in illis,quffi veri 
*^ speciem haberent sen probabilia viderentur, aC'^ 
^^ quiescendimi es^." Atqui hoc ipsum trobabilk 
cut sapient em adsentiri wlebant Academici, nun- 

QUAM 
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UVAU iLLi EEPERizpANT. Quare pon secus ar 
Sceptic! infirmare omnia & incerta reddere studebfot 
Id vero qui agunt, ut dubium prorsus et anceps 
iFideotur Utrum — Animi moriantur an supersmtp 
&c- Dc rebus Chmt. comment, p* 22. 

P. 50. [L] The reader may not be displeased to 
see the judgment of a learned French writer on th? 
account here given of the Jcademcs — Uon fak 
voir que I'on doit exclure de ce nombre [des sectes 
dogmatistes] les nouveaux Academiciens, pur$ 
iiceptiquesy q^^y q^'*! y ^^^ quelques auteura 
modernes qui pretendent le contraire, et entre 
iiutres M. Middleton, auteuf de la riouvelle Vie du 
Ciceron Anglois. Mais si Ton 6xamipe la source 
oi il a pui$6 ses sentimens, Ton trpu vera que c^est 
-dans les apologies que les Acadenwiens eux .no^me^ 
ont faites pour cacher le soepticisnae qui leur etoit 
reproch^ par toutes les autres sectes ; et cje ciett^ 
jnaniere on pourroit soutepir que les Pyrrhoni^^ 
mfimes n etoient point sceptiques. Qu'on se re^sop- 
vienne seulement que, suivant le rapoat de Ciceton, 
Arcesilaus, fondateur de la nouvelle Ac^dpfpie, 
nioit que Ton fut certain de sa propre ^jtistence, 
Apr^s un trait semblable, et plusieurs autres qui 
sont raportes — on laisse au lecteur a decider du 
caracteie de cette secte et du jiigement qu en porte 
M. Middleton.— M. De S. Diss, sur r Union de la 
MeligioHj de la Jlorakj et de la politique, Pt^. 

p. !»• 

P. 54. 
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P. 54. [M] TuUy assures us that those of the 
Old Academy were Dogmatists, Qiu^st, Aead. lib. i. 
Nihil €fiim iater Peripateticos et Academia^ 
illam TETBHEM differebat ;, ferdiat the Peripatetics 
^vere dogmatiirts noUxiy ever doubted Yet the 
same TuUy, towards the condusion of this book, 
TMiks theAi with the sceptics: Hanc Academiani 
NOVAM appcUabant, quee roihi vetus videtar; 
tor such ceitainly.was the Nav Acadeiyn/. The.uay 
of reconciling Cicero to himself I take to be this : 
Where he speaks of the conformity between tlie 
Peripatetics and the Old Acadevy, he con&idors 
Plato as the founder of the Old Academy : tim 
appears froui the following words, Academ. 1. ii. c. 5. 
Alter [nempe Plato] quia reliquit perfectissimam 
disciplinam, Peripfttcticoset Academicos, nomaiibus 
4itrerentes^ re congruentes : And wliere he speaks 
of the conformity, between the Nezv Academy and 
the Oldy he considers Socrates as the founder of the 
OldAcademf.- For the Ncio^ as we here see, daimed 
the nearest relation to tijeir master. Thus DeNat. 
Dear. 1. i. c. 5. he says, Ut b«ec in phibsophia 
ratio contra onmia disserendi, nuUamque rem apeit^ 
judicmidi, prcfecta h Socraie^ repetita ab ArcesilaOy 
cotjfirmata i Cameade, Sec. But Tully, it may be 
fiaid^ in tiae very place where he speaks of the agree^^ 
9ien^ between the Nezv^ and Old Acftdemy, under- 
stands Plato as the founder of the oW; Hanc 
^cademiam- novam appellant ; queB mihi vd^is 
^eiur^ si quktem Platonem ex ilia vetere nume- 

ramus; 
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ramus : cujus in libris nihil adfirmatqr, et in 
utramque partem multa disseruntur ; de omnibus 
quaeritur, nihil certi dicitur. But it is to be observed, 
that Plato had a twofold character : and is to be 
considered, on the one hand, as the Disciple and 
Historian of Socrates ; and on .the other, as the 
Head of a Sect himself y and master of Xenocrates 
and Aristotle. As the disciple, he affirms nothing ; 
as the master, he is a Dogmatist, Under the Jirst 
character, Socrates and he are the same ; under the 
.sccondy they are very different Tully here speaks 
of him under the jf?r^^, as appears from what he says 
of him, nifiil ad/irmatu7\ 8^x. Plato, in this place, 
therefore, is the same as Socrates. The not dis- 
tinguishing his double character hath occasioned 
much dispute amongst the Ancients; as the not 
observing that Cicero hath, throughout his^writings^ 
made that distinction, hath much embarrassed the 
moderns. Diogenes Laertius tells us, there were 
infinite disputes about Plato's character ; some 
holding that he did dogmatize, others that he did 

not. E^£t (JeziToAA*) i*ocorig ifiy xotil ol [xiy fataiy xiriy 

iof[jkOill(siv, ol i" 8. Lib. iii. Seg. 51. Septus Empiricus 
,says the same thing : roy UXoLrma, 5v, ol /t*£v ^of^aI*xok 
t(poL(ra.v itvxi, ol S'l ccTropYiiAuTiy^ov. He then, tells. yoH^ 
some dbtinguished better: Kola i\ 7) .M^oIjxoj*. Jy 
•fiiv ydp TOK yvfAvxri^eTg ffltcr) Koyoyq^ £v9a Z«Hp«Tpf 
ilvoiyilxi nTOh ■nra/^wj/ xsr^o^ riva? i clycout^ofA£v^ zB-fof 
Mofis'ocgy yvfAvoifkycou Ti xai dwopn[MoHiHou ^OLfriv i^&y 
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^raif iii Xux^dm^y^ J TifAMit^ ^ riv^ tSp riiiray. That 
Cicero maote the distinction^ delivered above^ we 
shall now see. -In tlie Academic Quefi^ns^ hd 
speaks of him «s the ^&sc^lt and histotian of 
Socrates ; and; under that character, nilril ttdfim^atur, 
& in utfaihque partefei mtilta'disserutttar, deotmiibuti 
qUEBritur, nihil certi dicitw. Ivchh Offices he speaks 
<rf him as ditFeirent from Socrates, and th^Jhrnidei'' 
of a sect: and then he is a Dogmatist, andy as he 
says elsewhere, reliquit perfectissimam disciplinam 
Peripateticos et Academicos nominibus diflferentes, 
re coD^entes. His words to bis soti ai% : 9ftd 
tamen nostra [nempeAeadetidca] leges nonctauitum 
^ Peripatetiois dissidentia, quoniam utii^ue et So- 
cratict et Platonici esse vdlnmus ; i. e. He>telb his 
son, tiiathe would both dc^alise liiie Platoy and 
scepticke like SocratJes; Bat Grse^^ios, not^iippre- 
hending this douWe character of Plato, \ix>uld 
change Socratici to Stoici. For, sayshe, qUi dicera 
potest sc utrumque esse v<rfui8Se Platonicum et 
Socraticum ; perihde est ac si i^ripsisset utrun]i}ue 
sc veile esse Peripateticum et Aristoteleum. But 
there was a vast difference betv\'eGa Plato, founder 
<rf the Academy, and Socrates; though none betweea 
Plato the disciple and historian Of Socraftes, ktnit 
SocFates. — ^The fortune of this note has been very 
singular ; aiid will afford us a pleasant picture o£ 
the temper and genius of Answerers and their ways- 
One man writing something about Plato and the 
wicients ; and reading what is here said of Plato'^' 
Vol. III. B b dogmatizing, 
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dogmatizing, abuses the author for iiiaking him a 
dogmatUit : And another who had to do, 1 do not 
know how, with Socrates and the moderns^ and 
reading what relates to Plato's scepticizing, is as 
plentiful, in his ribaldry and ill language, for makbg 
him a sceptic: while the authgr was, all the time, 
giving an historical relation of what otljers made 
him ; and only endeavoured to reconcile their various 
aeccuut^. 

. P. 60. [N] Tusc. Disp. 1. i. c. 16. — Honorere- 
fQfS to his p/ulosophic dmracter ; and auctoritatc 
to his kgisUitive. The common rea(Ung is, cum 
honore et discipline, turn etiam auctoritate. Dr. B- 
in his emendations on tlieTusc. Quaest. saw this 
was fiiulty ; but not reflecting on the complicated 
charactpr of Pytha^orets, and perhaps not attending 
to Cicero's purpose (which was, not to speak of the 
nature of his philosopliy, but of the reputatimi ho 
bad in Magna Greecia) he seems not to hgrve hit 
upon the true reading. He objects to Honore, 
bccayse the particles cum and tiim require a greater 
difierence in tlie. things spoken of, than is to hie 
found in hones and auctoritas : wJiich reasoning 
would have been just, had only a philosophic cha- 
racter, or only a legislative^ been the subject. But 
it was Cicero's plain meaning, ito present Pythagoras 
under both tliese views. So that honos^ which is the 
proper consequence of succeeding in the first ; and 
auctoritas, of succeeding in the latter; have all the 

real 
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real difference that cu7n and turn require ; at least 
Plutarch thought so, %vhen he applied words of the 
Tery same import to the Egyptian soldiery and the 
priesthood; to whom, like the legislator and phi- 
losopher, the one having power and the otheK wis- 
dom^ auctoritas and honos distinctly belong : — r J 
f/Xv iC ayi^Uy^ rS H iii trofuxvy fA^vng ASICIMA x/xl 
TIMHN (x^p]®*. De Isid. & Osir. Another ob- 
jection, the learned critic brings against the common 
reading, has more weight; which is, that in honore 
€t disciplina, two words are joined together as very 
similar in sense, which have scarce any affinity or 
relation to one another : on which account he would 
read More et disciplina. But this, as appears from 
what has been said above, renders the whole sentence 
lame and imperfect : I would venture therefore to 
read, (only changing a single letter) tenuit Magnam 
illam Grseciam cum honore £x disciplina, turn 
^etiam auctoritate : and, then all will be right, dis-- 
cipUm referring equally to honore and auctoritatei 
as implying both his philosophic and civil insti* 
tutions. 

P. 65. [O] Demonstratio Evangelica ; which, 
l^ause the World woald not accept for demonstra- 
tiorij and because he had no better to give, after a 
long and vain search for certainty throughout all 
the Regions of Erudition, he attempted, by the 
help of Sextus EmpiricuSy in order to keep himself 
in credit, to shew tliat no such thing was to be had. 
B B 2 And 
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And so composed his Bodk of the Wtahkss'ef 
human UMerstaMing. JUalebrctnch 'has idid ofpien 
fib rrdTrculous case with great force arid* sltfll — " 11 
est irii qu'il y en a quelqties-trrrs* qui reconrioisscnt 
aprts virij^ cm trehte ann^es do temps perdu, quite 
h'bnt ricn dppris dans ieurs lectufes ; mais H fie 
letir pl^it Jms denous le cfire avec sincerh!^. Jlf^ot 
aiipafavarit qu'ils aVent prouve, u leiir ix^Ae^ qu'cn 
he pent rien icavoir ; et pait§ apr^s ils le confcsserft ; 
parce cj^'alorfe ils croyent* le pouvoir faire, sans 
qu'bn se'mocque de leur ignorance." . - 

P. §7. [P] Geddes, 6v hh Glasgow editors^ (fto 
ifteiition therti for once)in the esstXgvn the comp^- 
tion of the dncient^j arc here Very angry at the 
author for chargih^ PJI^Jtto wfth making a monstrous 
mis-alliance, merely (as they say) because he added 
(lie st\i&^ 6f phydcs to tlidt of ^r^ffe; and eniplby 
six^ages in defendirtg Plato's eohdtict. As %dse 
iii&oleht i^cribblers' could not see then, so p6§sit>ly 
ihey' will riot be reatty to le&rh hdir, that the terin 
of mmistrous mis-alliance, which I gave to -Phto's 
project, of incorporating the Pythag$ric and «&- 
crdlic Sfchobls, reFerrey to the opposite and con- 
trary geniuses of thofee Sclioois ki ^ their k anker 
of treating their Subjects, not tb aily difference 
Avhich there Is ih tlleir ^libje^ts themselves. The 
Ms-dlfiance was not in joining Physics to Morals; 
but ill joining a Fanatic Mjnjticism to "thfe cool logic 
bf cdmnti6n s^nse. ' 

P. 98- 
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. P, 98- £Q] Xbe unfa^rq^^ of.re^d^rs w|iei> their 
p^s jops. haye. ^n?^e th/^m l?acowe writers, is; h^rdjljf 
to be^ cQUceivfid :, som^ of thes^ have reprp^efUeidj 
tt)e tjpree \£^% t^i^^onies.^ as. giyep to.pfoyj?. that 
Plato h^ieMed no fiitur^e ste^fe. ^t all:. t^^ug^ th^ 
au^9P hf.d pla^iljr and expressly ^pcter^, !?Ut.^ 
paa? w ^w9 b^of^^p, 95, as; ^^pU a^.atp, 15, that 
there was a sort oi future si^(^ wl^ch Plato . dicj 
believe ; he refers to it again at p. 97, and, what is 
more/ observes * here, on this last passage, that 
Celsus alludes tq/this very future state of* Plato. 
And what' wjas" it but this,— that future li&ppiness 
and,- misery wcfe the na,tural and nec^$sary copse- 
guenc^s of Virtue and yice; Vice being supposed 
to produpe tha^ imbecility and s^uggi§hne§s which 
clogged and retarded the Soul, and hindered it from 
penetrating into the higher regions. 

P. 102. [R) Tlii^ wilj Qxplain the cause of a 
|Fapt which picero obsjerve^ concerning them, where 
he ^pealis of th.e liberty which the Greek Philo- 
sophers had taken^ in i;i venting new Words—" ex^ 
pmnibus Phijosiopl^s Stoici plurima noyav^.runt." 
de Fin. 1. ii. c. 2. For tl\e jmore a Teacher deviate^ 
from common notions, and the discipline of Nature, 
jtjje le^s abje he ^wijl be tq expr^ l^imsjdf hy W^rds 
gilreody ipuse. 

i .: . . .. ' .".... . ■ 

. P. ,106. [S] This .strange Stoipfd. fancy, tfiiaX th^ 
AS$ni3 Scenes of men and th^g^ should i;^ive ^jq^ 
B B 3 re-appear, 
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re-appear, can be only well accounted for by the 
credit tliey gave to the dotages of Judicial Astrologr, 
to which their doctrine of Fate much disposed them. 
This renovation was to happen in the grkat Pla- 
tonic Yeah, when all tlie heavenly Bodies were 
supposed to. begin their courses anew, from the 
same points from which they first set out at their 
Creation. So Ausonius, 

" Consumpto Magnus qui dicitur anno 

" Rursus m antiquum venient va^ sidera cursum, 
" Qualia dispositi steterant ab Origine Mundi." 

P. 108. jT] Cicero makes the famous orator, 
M. Antonius, give this as the reason why he hid his 
knowledge of the Greek Philosophy from the People. 
— Sic decrevi fmquit Antonius] philosophari potius, 
ut Neoptolemus apud Ennium, paucis : nam omnin^ 
hand placet. Sed tamen haec est mea sententia, 
quam videbar exposuisse. Ego ista studia non 
improbo, moderata modo sint : opinionem istorum 
studiorum, & suspicionem artificii apud eos, qui res 
judicent, oratori adversariam esse arbitror. Im- 
minuit enim & oratoris auctoritatem & brationis 
fidem. De Orat 1. ii. c. 17. 

P. 109. [U] Orat pro Moraena. It must be 
owned, that these words, at first sight, seem to have 
a different meaning. And the disputatidi cawm 
looks as if the observation was cpnfined to Stoi-' 
cism. For this Sect had so entirely engrossed the 

Diahctics, 
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Dialectics^ that the follo^^^rs of Zeno were more 
frequently v^alled Diakctici thaii Stoici. Notwitli- 
standing this, it plainly appears, I think, from the 
context,, that the other sense is the true. Tully 
introduces his observation on Cato s singularity in 
these words: et^qmmkmi .mn^ est nobis hcec oratio 
hahenda aut cUm mperita multittuline^ out in aliguo 
conventu agrestiumyCudacius paulo de studiis hu- 
manitatis, qua: Sf miki ^ vobis nota &;jucunda siint^ 
disputaba. Here he declares, his design is not to 
give his thoughts of the Stoics in particular, (though 
they furnished the occasion) but of the Greet phi- 
losophy in general, de studiis humanitatis^ He then 
runs through the Stoical parddoxes^ and concludes 
— Haec homo ingeniosissimui M, C arripuity Sgc. 
But had it been his intention to confine the obser- 
vation to the Stoics, oi> account of their great name 
in Logic, he must have said hanCj not hec: it being 
thdr hgicy not their paradoxes, which was of use 
in disputation. 

P, 114. [X] LucuUus had been declaiming very 
tragically against the Academy, when Tully entered 
on it's defence ; in which he thought it proper to 
premise something conceniing himself. Aggrediav 
igitur, (says he) si pauca ante, quasi dc fama biea 
dixero. He then declares, that, had he embraced 
the Acsidemy out of vanity, or love of contitulic- 
tion,^ it had not only reflected on his sense, hMt on 
bis honour : Itaque nisi ineptum pqta^^n(i in tali 
B B 4 dispi|tatioi\e 
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dbputatidne id facere, quod cum de republics, dis- 
ceptatur. fieri interdum eolet: juiarem p^r Jovern^ 
S^^. ^ From hence,. I gather that though the ques- 
tion-here be of tlw Academic philosophy, jtnd of 
Cieem as an Aoarieknic; yet, as he teUs U3, be 13 
ncnv to vindicate himself in a poiut iu nvbich his 
honour was concerned ; the protestattOQ is general^ 
Bud eortderns his coflatant turn of mind; which 
always inclined him, he says, to spe^ his seotinaents- 

' P. 120. [V] The learned Author of the exact 
•and elegant Hiitoty of Cicero, hath since tiuraed 
this circumstmice to tlie support of the contrary opi- 
nion, M^ith regard to bis Hero's sentiments : — " But 
" some (says be) have been apt to consider them 
'^^ \i. €. the passages in Tully's philosophic writings 
'** in favour of a futore^tate] as tine ftourishes rather 
**. of his eloquence than tiie cowdusions of his 
^^ teason. Since in other parts of his works he 
'^ seems to intimate, not only a di&dcnce, but a 
" disbelief of the immortality of the soul, and a 
^' feture state of rewavds^ and punishmjents, iand 
'^^ csp^ially in his letters, where he is supposed to 
'^^ declare his mind with the ^giqpitest firaokaaess. 
" But-r-^in a melanchply hour, wjbcb the spirits are 
>^ -depiessed, the sanie argument would not appear 
'*^ Ho him with the same fence, but A)ubts and 
•" ^ficuUies get the ascendant, and what htomoured 
^^'Ws present chagrin find the readiest admission. 
^' Tlie passages all^d [i. e. in this place of The 

** Divine 
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^'. , jQhiue Legatipu\ wer^ rftll >(tf tW IM^ wHltteji in 
•^^ the'seaaoD of Jak il^jeetk«,'iwiitojj&U tJW^ were 
" gofing.wTOrig with Win, m^M ti^ t<^bt<tfK/&8ar's 
^^ power," <§x;- v©l. ii, p. s64> ed. 4- ': Tbt|S; ^ery 
tiung hath two AcadenuCfd itw^te^.j : J3«t ^tiU^ my 
canebd friend wiU alloiv me tP ^ A^y tMli^ botii 
!be rig^. It is confessed, that a (jlesjpy^nding temper, 
like that of Ckevnii \wll, ij:^ ft p^lwicfe»ly .b§Ur; be 
lEdtvays inciini^ AOi ;ies^ itlh^t wpijit' . |Bi|t4K> M^ttare 
its jfeers ^oD&led ? WithQirt.<l§uht tQ tb^ ^^^^ of 
^t^ very . ^$ir,' fet: which We om t^stmm^. > A 
OTielanchdlyihottr would hftve ju^t th? cjoptrary in- 
flfjtfiticeoa.oijrjiHh^reQ^taliQps. Andlhjg by l4i€i wise 
. and gracioits dislpositipn of Nature ; thjMf tiit^mad 
may €;nde?ivour to *»ake Up by anabui^daijc^ Of feope 
.in one q«uaj?ter, wjietf; thr^u|5h the. p^rau^ioo ^ its 
dfe^, it haib aqffi&rdd iti^lf to part ffoi^, in^^pother. 
So that untes^ CifcWP ^^-e made diffe^^ly rfrom all 
o&er men, 4>m: uiight ventwe tp say, his Jiopes of 
futwe g0o4 (iiad PhilQsophy pwaoitted him to ^nter- 
t§in any bopos M ali) wpuW have rijsen in proportion 
to his Je&rs ofih^ p^^nL > .M^ this is £|eeb every 
-dity in febt, Fiwr it i$ o«tbii\g but this n^tw^ dis- 
position tbfut loaajies men of the world so generally 
-fly even to Saperstition for the sojaice of their mis- 
lortunes. But the excellent author of the Critical 
Laquirif into ike Opmom ^ th^ Ancient Philo- 
sifphers ^oes farther. ^' Cicero (says he) very 
^^ irankly declares in his Tmcuisns tiiemsdves that 
^^ this [the mortality ox tiie ?io si^arate existence 

" of 
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" of the soul] was the most real and effectual, the 
^* most solid and substantial comfort that could b& 
^ adnrifnstered against the fear of death. In hi& 
" iilst Tusculan, be undertakes ta prove, that death 
^' was not an evil ; and this i^/, Because it was not 
*^ attended with any actual punishment, or positive 
'* and real misery. 3i%, He rises higher, and 
^^ labours to prove, tiiat men ou^.t6 look upoti 
*^ death as a blessing rather thtfi an evil, as the 
^* soul, after its departure from the body, might be 
^^ happy 4n another life. In the first part he sup- 
^^ poses the mortality and extinetion of Ijie soul at 
^^ death ; in the second be plainly supposes, that it 
** will survive the body- Now tiie questi^fi is, oi> 
'^ which doctrine does he lay most stress ; or, whkh 
" of these two notions, in the opinion of Cicero^ 
*^ would serve best to fortify and prepare men against 
" the fear of death? And luddly Cicero himself 
^^ has long since determined this point for us; having 
" in the first Tusculan brought several ^reasons to 
*^ prove the immortality of the soul, be after all 
" very frankly declai'es, that they had no @reat 
^^ veMity and ffyrce ; that the most solid and sub* 
*^ stantial argument, which could be urged against 
" the fear of deati), was the very consideration ad- 
^ vanced in bis letters, or the doctrine which rmikes. 
" it the utter period of our being : An(|. in the 
" remaining part of the book he proceeds to argue 
*' chiefly on this supposition, as being the best cal-^ 
" culated to support men against the fear and terror 
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^^ of death. The arguments which he urged to 

"** prove the immortality of the soul, seem sooiethnes 

^^ to have had great weight with theperscm, to whom 

*' they were immediately addressed; he declares 

** hfanself fond of the opinion, and resolves not to 

** part with it. Nemo me de i^mortQlitate depellet. 

' ^* To this Cicero replies, laudo id quidem ; etsi nihil 

^* nimis, oportet confidere : tnovemur enim saepe 

"•* aliquo acute concluso : labamus mutamusque 

(*^ sententiam clarioribus^iam in rebus; in his est 

^^ eram aliqua obscuritas. Id igitur si acdderitp 

^ simus armati, c. 32^ He does not seem to lay 

'** any great stress on the notion of a future state ; 

**^ nihil oportet nimis confidere. He owns that the 

*' arguments, alleged in support of it^ were rather 

** specious than solid : movemur enim saepe aliquo 

^^acntJi concliiso. That they were not plain and 

^* dear enough to make any strong and lasting im- 

^ prie^ion : Labaxhus matamusque' stotaitiam cla- 

' ^^ rioribus etiam in his rebus ; ia his est enim aliqua 

*^ obscuritas^-— That therefore tbe best remedy at 

^^ all events, would be the nodon that the soul dies 

^* with the body; id igitur si acciderit, simus ctmiatL 

*^ Having then explained what he had to say on the 

-** immortality of |Jie soul, he proceeds to shew^ that 

^' death could not be considered as an evil, on the 

*' supposition that the soul was to perish with the 

>' body. 

" When tlierefore he would teach men to contemn 
^ the terrors of death, he grounds his main argument 
^ on the mortality of tlie wuL As to the notion 

"of 
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*S of a fiititfe^tfttlp, it ww oiwt^ioed by f^Fgy n^ents 

^< it wftf »(*tboi*g^t clear eopuyb to meJie wjf ifcep 
*' ftpd^tr4^g;iBppr«^$iop. H^hf^th^rrf^r^r^ewrse 
*' tb^ ^tinqtkm of tbe somJ, ^b tbe nplQS^ c^m- 
^* fort^lt>te cop^i^^atjiQi^ that powid bp f^V^^ed 
;^ .9^ip^t the fe^iT of de^tili. Tbis.yv^ jiu}t: tjp;n a 
" ^op^c Ith^t wsa^ pepuliar to \\^ ^mm l^ #?igfi|io» 
" .^ di^tr^sjs ; , it was oot tlv<>jvn o^t c»jy Bpci- 
*^^ de^tf^Uy^ whe? he was not Goa$i4eriqg ti^ s^^o^ 
^ biuit wa5 uscjcjl ip tl^e works that fvf*e ^glibwajely 
** aof[ profes^ly writtepi on tbjs ^gry f^tnt- ^ 
" €^14 Wt. tber^fope be oe^ofmn^ /wJy, wd ,i^t6d 
**^ tft iki^ prfsfflt ciRG^gaptegoq?,;?^ |?K.Mi»J#?tai 
** iQ hii r^a^finieg 41 f^g:^wp9§8P.'' t . > 

P,i4a. {?:] I)wn CfiseiH? tcU^:)«,$|at j» the 
yc^r of ^f>\m frSgti^ G^verpwQist .iJCft^Kiltad, ^hat 
ibe Hislb^Wi <^U6, the 4i4^ifU ^ f^f^i i ft Wrt 
4if diyiofttipp to l^caji, if th? <5iO((te ,p^v«td i« good 
part the Pr|Ly^rsfertte§a^ty¥ the P§c^ This 
cenemoay ir^ onjy tf^ be p§;^oim^ jo .th%t y^ar, 
duFH^ tjhe ^utfe (>f whicjh, np AHve|3 of Rcoi^ had 
defected frpn? hpr, ^ Arn^ bad aj^pieared j^ the 
tgeld, aud 00 Batlie bad beea fought A^careotony 
wfiicli plainly arpse from the ai)cient notioo Cjf an 
tmvoiis X>&mn, th^ most t^ be dre^^d^ ^haa the 
felicity of States or of private men was at itoiteiight 

P. 1 5 1 . [A A] Tufic. Disp. 1- V. c, a 3. I3ie iwords, 
.4 hocjm ^t4ifitu;h^ jptee© oiriitt^J)y.acc»deflt, 

in 
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iri my quotati6h. — Btit Answerers saw a mystery in 
this Oftiissfen, which could be nothing hut my 
ctotiseiotTsness #iat tl^ omitted U'ot-ds mad^ against 
vAt. They ate now inserted to shew that "dxeytas^ 
iHtiifely for m^ ; arid that Ci(5ef o used the wcfrd 
dccerptm in ^^ Ikerat sense ; for, if only in a j/fgw- 
fatii%^ had fto occasion to soften it vMi^^saha 
rev&entiti. ^ 

P. i5ii. [BB] It properly signifies whut^ hath 
neither bSgirmihg nor end; though frequently ;used 
in the^imp^'opersenige of having no end. And indeed, 
we may observe in most -of the Latin writers, an 
uriphilosbphlc licence in *the use of friix^d' fncdes by 
Substituting one for anbther t The providing agaim* 
the ill effects oiF this abttsd, to which these sort of 
words are chiefly liable, gslve tlife ancient Roman 
lawyers: ^at trouble ; as appears firom *what one of 
them< observes, ** Jurisconsultorum ^limaius circa 
*^ verborum proprietatem labor est." Henqe 
the Composers ftf the Justinian i>ige^t 'foUnd a 
necifei^sity of having cmfe Whole Ijook of tfeoir Pmi^ 
^ec^^ employed de wrbomm significatime. The 
abuse ar6se, in a good measure, from their not 
being earfy broken and hiured to abstra^'reaisoning^: 
It' is certain at least, that tibe Greeks, "who werQ 
fethifaeritvfOr speculation, are infinitely more ^icact iti 
thdr use of ThLred rriades: not^but someJ&fcgnniist 
beallowed for the superior abondancfe of ^the Greek 
language. 
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P. 156. {CCj It hath been objected to me, that 
riiis doctrine of the refusion of the soul wa3 very 
consistent ^vith the belief of, a future state of. 
rewaids and punishmeut^, in the intermediate space 
between death and the resolution of the soul into 
tiie TO Sir. But tliese Objectors forgot that it had been 
shewn,, that those Philosophers who held the refu- 
sion Xkdt to be immediate, believed the soul to be 
confined to a successive course of transmigration* 
entirely physical. So that there was no more room 
for amoral state of reward and punishment here- 
affanv than if the resolution bad been iihmcdiate. 

P. 171. [DD] Aufl«f ixdrn i^itatfAi^ AAOrOS 
iTc T^y oAuM {^«nv tS irxilU* But the elder Platonists 
talked another language : if Virgil may be allowed 
to know what they said : 

£s($& apibus partem divines mentis, & luuistus 
JEtherios dixere. Deum namque ire per omnes; 

P. 1 7 1 . [EE] But they were not content to speak 
a language different from thekr Master. They would, 
aometimes, make Um speak theirs. So Hierocles 
telk (is, Plato said, tliat '' \Vhen God made the 
" visible world, he Imd no occasion for pre*existent 
" matter to work upon. His will was sufficient to 
" bring all creatures into being." ^Afp^ir^ yot^ air^ 

lie VTorccTt¥ rSv oiloiv TO qIkmv ^nhrifAX. DcJotO 8^ 

prov. op. Phot, But where Plato said this we are 
yet to learn. . ^ 

Terrasque, 
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Terrasque, tractusque maris^ coslaraque profundutny* 
Hinc peciideS) f^'menta, tiros^ graus omne ferarum, 
<^ueinque sibi tmues nascentem arcessere vitas. 
Scilicet hue reddi deinde, ac resolu.ta referri 
Onmia. — ^> Georg,\v\ 2^2/t 

But now what temptation could the later Platonists 
have to make this alteration in favour of Paganism, 
if their master and his jfirst followers called the 
human soul a pari of God only in a loose meta- 
phorical sense ? for such a sense could have re- 
flected no disgrace upon their systems, 

A passage of Plutarch will shew us the whole 
change and alteration of this system in one view ; 
where speaking of the opinions of the philosophers^ 
he says, " PtTHAGORAS and Plato held the Soul 
*^ to be immortal ; for that lanching out into the 
** Soul of the universe, Jit returns to its Parent and 
** original The Stoics say, that on its leaving the 
** body the more infirm (that is, the Soul of the 
" ignorant) suffers the lot of the body : But the 
** ,more vigorous (that is, the Soul of the wise) 
^^ ei^ures to the conflagration. Democritus and 
" Epicurus say, the Soul is mortal, and perishes 
•** with the body : PtTHAGORAS and Plato, that 
** the reasonable soul is immprtal (for that the Soul 
'* is not God^ but the workmanship of the eternal 
^* God)andthatthe irrational is moital." nw9ay/|»«r, 

«5- vccfli^ ^vy(7i¥ <»v«j^«ff»l' typo? ro o^uoyrve?. 0/ 
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fioifrnn,, rift ttf^pi^i 9-ul^^t^^9o^fJK^iiy* llrAot^iftAi '. ^ 
Uikaruy TO pXy A«yixoy, ct^ixflov (xui -yif rnv ^^xivy 
^ S^iovj^ «M* fif yoK T» ^?J*« 5"£J y*w«p;^tv) to i\ aXpyov^ 

ThfTB i« SQWi^thing vdty bbst^ryfible in this p>s* 
sage, H^ il^v^s the opinioft^ of the eevef al Philoso- 
phenj ,coti$erwag tbe Spul He begfns ^ith Pytha- 
goras and Plato i ^oefi.on.tQtbeStQi^, I)emo|crit«$ 
an4 Epujufus; ^d tl^i»i, r^u.rnsb^c^i;tQ Pythagoras 
and Plato ^tgiji^n. This 8€ie?«R to>be if regulw enoii^ ; . 
but this i^ not the ^^rst His acooiji^t of the Pytha-r 
gorean ^nd Platonic. doctrime conc€)ming the Soul,' 
' witJi .v«hich l^e $et3 out, coqtrajdiGt3 tiijajt >vith which 
hje cqnclijdes. For, the. Imchmg \&ui itda ihe sojui 
of the uimKnty vv'bich is his^'n*^ account, implies, 
«pd is, the langiiageof thos^ who say, that the Soul- 
W9^ I^QfVt of thfi^ mbst^nce i^ G^ ; wberectf} Ms 
^ec<?^ aqcoqnt expFessly deplfur^s thftttbe So^l ym» 
n^t GfA, tii§it 'WP^VP of God, butjpnly his ;f¥erA- 
mansbif^ Let ip^^ obscRrve toO(j tjiat what be sdy)* 
ftytl^er, in thjs ^^k^;^ s^qcpunt, ^f the ratjonid Soiil s- 
being icanfUMts^^ a:iad'.t^e iirational, mortal, cto- 
tradictsi wl^at h^ in-ai^l^i?-idf<!eeoftl)t^.$5mje tracts 
erupted above, teJjls^ u?,.wa4 the dQctr«8& qf Pytba*- 
gpjras a^d P}at;o qonpe^ipg the s^lr i^^ljF* that 
the human a^d bruts4> the rational ^d irmtianat,^ 
were o( the sani^ ^iftore, n^hyifot^-TliickMii' x^ofyum^ 
4 jf'h 
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i l^fiv Xoyixig ivifyiirficg vapgi tijv ^v(rxjfl&(r*W r«v <rfltf- 
lijr(^¥. How is ali thi» to be accounted for? Very 
easily:* This tract of the placit^ t^f the Philosophers 
was ao extract fipqn tbe author's common-place l 
In wh^ch, doubtless;, were torge collections from the 
Pythagpreaus and Pktpnists, both before axid after 
Christ It i$ plain then, that in the passage ia 
question he begins with those who went befbrei 
and enld* with thQ3e who came qfter. And it was 
tbe language of those qfte7\ to call the human soul, 
not (like their predecessors) dipart of God^ but hk 
workmanship : so Plotinus, who came still later, 
telli^ us, thait the sml i$from God, ancf yet has a . 
different e^sfen^e : It was in their language, to call 
ibe (frutal ^oul mp^rf^U : and so afterwards Porphyry, 
we find, saygf ewry irrational power i^ resolved into, 
th^e life of the whole : for, this resolution or xirtt 
wa3 qualified with the title gf dp6(tf^Uy or ffi^V* 
i(4iflfee^>tly, 9^ ^y were disposed to hide or to 
rexml xU real nature. While titiey held all Aoub 
w%ict to thi« re^utiop, they wpuld, of course, 
keep it amongst Jiwr Si:crj:t$, and call it imm>r^ 
taUty. Wbep they begw to make a distinction, and 
only spbje<^d tbe irration^ ^ov\ to this resolution^ 
a^ i^ the pa63age of PorpJhyry, tbea they would 
call it mortaHiyy as in th€^a$suge of Plutarch : a 
pa$69ge though hitherto e$tee0)ed an indigested heap 
<rf ahpurdity wi contradictipn, is now, we ptttsumt, 
tifi^9(^bly w^U explained aqd reconciled to *m9M. 
V9L.IIL Cc P. i78# 
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P. 178. [FF] It is remarkable that Defmocritus 
the Master of Epicurus gave but two qualities to 
MATTERfJigure and bulk, i. e. extension. His dis- 
ciple gave three, by adding gravity. This qua- 
lity was as sensible as the otlier two. What shall 
we say? That Democritus penetrated fea far inta 
MATTER, as to see that gravity did not essentially 
belong unto h, but was a quality superinduced uponr 
it. Certain it is, what Dr. Clarke conjectures, in his 
dispute with Leibnitz, that Epicurus's Philosophy 
was a corrupt and atheistical perversion of some 
more a^icienty and perhaps better Philosophy. 

. P. 192. [GG] But this has been the humour of 
the 'Zealous Partisans of a favoQrite Cause, in all 
Ages. Honest Anthony Woqd, recommending 
a MS. of a brother Antiquary, one Henry Lyte^ 
intitled, Conjectural Notes touching the Original of 
the University of Oxon and also of Britain, observes 
with great complacency — " In this are mmy pretty 
^\ fancies, which may be of some vse, as occasio?^ 
" shall serve, by way of reply for Oxori, against the 
" farfetchedantiqmties of Cambridge." — A dispute 
had arisen between these two famous Universities, 
not concerning the superior Excellence of the one or 
bther Institution; but of the superior Antiquity only. 
In a contention of the first kind, the Disputants 
would have had some need of Truth ; all that was 
>vanted in the latter, was well-invented Fable. 
Wisely therefore did our reverend Antiquary recom- 
^ mend 
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mend to the Managers of this important question, v 
the PRETTY FANCIES of this Oxford Champion; 
tp oppose to the pretty fancies of Xhe far -fetched 
Antiquities of the Cambridge Athiet. 

P. 212. [HHJ As what is here said relates en- 
tirely to the revolutions in the state of Rejigion here 
€it home, strangers will not be able to see the force 
of it, without some further account of this matter. 
—Justification by faith alone, built upon 
the doctrine of the Redemption of Mankind by the 
death andsacrijice of Christ ^ was the great Gospel- 
Principle on which Protestantism was founded, 
when the Churches of the North- West of Europe 
first shook off the Yoke of Rome : By some perhaps 
pushed too far, in their abhorrence of the Popish 
doctrine of merit ; the Puritan schism amongst 
us being made on the panic fancy that the Church 
of England had not receded far enough from Rome. 
However, Justification by Faith alone being a 
Gospel-Doctrine, it was received as the badge of 
true Protestantism, by all ; when the Puritans 
(first driven by persecution from religious into civil 
Faction, and thoroughly heated into Enthusiasm by 
each Faction, in its turn) carried the Doctrine to a 
dangerous and impure Antinomanism. This fanatic 
notion soon after produced the practical virtues of 
these modern Saints. The mischiefs which ensued 
are well known. And no small share of them has 
been ascribed, to this impious abuse of the doctrine 
c c 2 : of 
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of JuMificittion btf fifith alme ; first by depreciatwg 
Morality, ^iid then by ^spam^g with it. 

When tiie Constitution was restored, and bad 
brought into credit those few learned Divines whom- 
the madness of the preceding tiujes had driven into 
obscurity, the Church t)f England, still smarting with 
the M onnds it bad receivi^d froni the abuse ^ \h% 
grcatGosjjfel-pvJncipte of Faith, very #tsely labour- • 
ed to iv^tore MohaLity, the t)ther essential part' 
of tlie Christian System, to its Rights, in the jokit 
diredion of the Faithful. Hence, the aicourage^ 
ineht, the Church gave to those noble discourse* 
which did such credit to ReKgion, in the licentioua 
thnes of Chailes the Second, composed by these 
learned and pious n^m, abused by tiie Zealots %vith 
the nickname Latiti dinarian Divines. Tlie re- 
putation they acquired by so thoroughly weedhig out^ 
tlicse rank retnains of FanMicistn, made tlieir Sue*' 
c^ssors fond of sharing with them in the &anie 
bbours. A laudable ambkion ! but, too ofteft mixed 
w^ith a vain passion for i7npf(rcing upon those wto^ 
have gone, successfully, before. Tlie Church wti* 
now triumphant. The Sectaries were humbled; 
sometimes oppressed ; always regarded with an eye 
of jealousy and aversion ; till at lehgtli tliis GospeU 
principle of Faith came lo be esteemed by those who 
should have known better, as wild and fanatical' 
While they who owned its divine Original found so 
much difficulty in adjusting the distinct Rights atid 
Prerogatives of Faith and JNf oramty, th^ by th€f 
** time 
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-time this Century waji ready to comiijence, thinge 
:wei'e come to such a pass {MoraUty was advanced 
60 high, and Faith so depressed and incumbered 
with trifling or unintelli^ble oxf Sanations) that a me^ 
dejinkhn of our holy IieHgi6n, in opposition to 
what its Founder taught, and unknown to its early 
Followers, was all in fashion ; under the title of a 
Republication of the Religion of Nature : natural 
Religion, it seems, (as well as Christianity) tmching 
the doctrim of life and immortality^ So says a very 
eminent Prelate *. And the Gospxl, which till now 
had been understood as but coeval with Ri:pi:mP'^ 
TiON, was henceforth to be acknoul^edged, e^ oldm 
4he Creation^ 

P. 21 8. [II] How expedient it wa3 to give this 
detailed proof of the coincidence of truth and gene- 
ral utility, may be seen by the strange embarras 
which perplexes tliat ingenious Sceptic, Rousseau 
of Geneva, when he treats of this subject. *' Je 
vois (says he, in his Letter to the Archbishop of 
Paris) deux uianieres d examiner & comparer les 
Religions diverses, Tune sdon /e «?m Sg kfau^Vy qui 
s'y trouvent — I'ttutre selon*leurs 1^/* ^^wpdrf /,?(§* 
moraux sur la terre^ selon Ic bien ou le n^al qu elles 
p^uvent faire c\ la Societe et m gendre humam. II 
ne faut pas, pour «mp6cher ce double exatnen, com- 
moxicev par decider qu£ ce$ deux choses vont ioujow's 

* Sherlock'? Sennoqs, VoL L Serm. 6. 

c c 3 ensenibky 
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ensemble^ et que la Religion la plus vraye est ausi 
la plus sociable. — But then again he says, — II paroit 
pourtant certain, je I'avoue, que si rhomine est 
fait pour la Society, la Religion la plus vraye est 
ausi la plus sociale & la plus humaine. — Yet for all 
this he concludes — Mais ce sentiment, tout probable 
qu'il est, est sujet ^ de grandes difficultees par 
I'historique et les faits qui le contrarient.-^p. 71, 2, 
But Antiquity, which had intangled itself in this 
question, apparently drew ///tw, in. The Sages trf 
't)ld saw clearly that Utility and Virtice perfectly 
coincided. They thought Utility and Truth did 
not : as conteiving the constitution of things to be 
so framed, that falsehood (as it was circumstanced) 
might at one time be of general benefit, just as 
Truth is at another. 

^ p. 219. [KK] 

Kfltt- ^Tipidirigy i<TX'^©' ^ UTrfiptTUf* 
Ot' iiiv oc^Xov are tok i<r6Xo7(nv Ji^, 
Out au itoXatrfMoc ro7q xocKoTq iyiuilo, 
ILiirtiTa fjt,oi J^ox^civ ocyipuiroi yofxai 
®i(r9m KoKocfi^y 7u» A/xu Tupavi/0* ? 

'E^tJjJXtaTO, ^' tt TK i^ccfJLxflduoi. 
^'Ettut iirtiiYi raju^avi? fxh ol yofxot 
'ATTTiyok ocvro7g i^\(x. fjt.ri wpdi(r(r6iv (i!oi, 
Au&px S* iTrpoca-a-oVy TtjvixauTa (moi Soku 
YihKyiq T*? aAA®^ x«* <T0^q£ yy(i[j.ifi¥ ccvri^ 
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'X2c W} AonfAbiV a^istrui ^mXXcov |3/ft), , 

•Now y ixicov, xoLb (iXsfjru>U' f^omy rf, xfltJ 
Tlpo(ri^U¥ n r^ray xa» ^xitn^ deiccv ^opuv. 
(*A^' h) wuv fjt,h TO Afp^fib £v jSpoIoJy oinidxi. 
*Oc ipdfAsyoy it Tffoiy \Sz7v ^vvinciloct. 
EoLV re (rCy ciy^ ri jSaXguu? xaxoi/, 
T«t' h;^* Aiicrt* iriq Srs^' to yaj ffoi^Bv 
jEkh. Tao'J'g T«? X^y»f auTO^ Afywi^ 

^ivisT xojXu^^af rriv otAiJSctav Xiytf 
E^yoL} S^ ifoc<r}t6 rug d'cs; IklauS', Ivos 
MaA*ra y* ixTrT^vi^niy dyi^iiinig ay cay ^ 
06iy wsg tyyci) rig ^oSsg iluai (i^orotgy 
Kcci rag Tffovxa-Big tw taAanTr^fw j3/w, , 
Ex mg uTTffSf TiTfjj^ooa^j Ii/' ds-pavoig 
KoilsTiey «<ra?, J^giva xf x]v7rfifjt.oclx 
BfovTuf, to, T* ^VffWTToj/ i^avH isfJf'OCj;^ 
Kfova xaAoi/ aroixtA/^iX, rtxloi/©^ tratpx' 
Ofifi/ T£ AflSjUTTfo^ df&^m fii^^y X^S^^T 
*0, y uyfo^ £iV yrv o^£f©^ ao-Trofiu^lai. 
ToL»(rJi iffi^iig-miv dp^pdTroig (poSsg, 
Ai* «? X£*A«? Tf rw Aoyw jtarwxWfi 
T«^ SatfAoyag xal Iv iff^iirovli %wftw 
T11V dvoiMiay rt roiq vo^oiq Ko^itrSstrsy, 
OuT« J*6 TirpCiOTOy ciofAoct 'STiTo'xi riva 
♦©vnl^y yofji^l^thy Soci[A'Oy(ioy elyx^.^yiy^, 

c c 4 There 
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There are ihafiy variatioft^ irt the feadiftg df this 
fragment; aitd I hdv^ evefy where ehteen that 
which appeared to me the rights Thrt Critia& was 
the author, how much soeter the critici seein in- 
clined to favour the claim of Euripides, 1 make no 
scruple to assert. The difficulty lies here ; Sextus 
Empiricus expressly gives it to Critiasj and yet 
Plutarch is still more express for Earipides ; names 
the Play it belon^d to ; and itdds this farther cir- 
cumstance, that the poet chose to broach his impiety 
under the character of Sisyphus, in order to keep 
clear of the tawjs. Thus two of the m6st knowing 
writers of Antiquity are supposed inrecoficilable in 
a plain matter of feet M. Petit, who has eitatilined 
the matter at large [Observ, Miscdl. 1, i. c. i.], 
declares for the authority of Plutarch. And M. 
Bayle has fully shewn the weakness of hfe reasoning 
in support of Plutarch'$ claim. [Crit. Diet. Art 
Critias, Rem. H.]. Petit's System is to this effect, 
that there is an hiatus in tiie text of Sextus ; That 
a Copyist, from Whcmi all the existent ^ISS. are 
derived, when he came to Critias, unwarily juiftped 
over the passage quoted from him, together with 
Sextus's observation of Euripid^'s being irt the 
same sentiments^ and so joined the mtme x>f Critias 
and the laml^ics of Euripides together, But this i§ 
sucb a liberty of conjecturing, as woyjd unsettfe all 
the monuments of Antiquity, I take the true solu- 
tion of the difficulty to be this: Critias, a maft, as 
the Ancients df Uver him to i*i> rf atheistic prin- 
ciples, 
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eiples, and a fine poetic genius, composed these 
Iambics for the private soliace of his Fraternity; 
which wefe not kept so close biit that tliey got mr, 
and came to the knowledge of Euripides; to whom 
the general stream of antiquity concurs in giving a 
Very virtuous and religious character, notwithstandit^ 
the iniquitous insinuations of Plutarch to the coa^ 
trary. And the Tragic Poet, being to draw the 
Atheist, Sisyphus, artfully projected to put these 
Iambics into his mouth : for by this means the sen- 
timents would be sure to be natural, as taken from 
real life ; and the poet safe firom the danger of being 
lulled to account for them. And supposing thfe to 
be the case, Plutarch's account becomes very tea- 
tonable ; who tells us, the Poet delivered liiis 
atheistic doctrine by a dramatic character, to evade 
the justke' of the Areopagus ; but, wirtiout ttiis, it 
can by no means be admitted : For, thinly to screen 
itApiety by the mefe interposition of the t>rama, 
which wtu3 an important part m their festivals, and 
under tlie constant eye of the JMagistrate, was a 
poor way of etadfeig the penetration and severity 
^f that S>rmk]able judicature, how good a shift 
6oever i^ mi^ prove against modem penal Law& 
But the giving ^e known verses of Critias to his 
Athefet, was a safe way <^ keeping under cover. 
For all resentment must needs fa)l on the real 
juathor; espedaUy w^en, it was seen, tliey were 
<^y produced fbr Odtidemtmtion, as will now be 
~^wn. Witliont d^iqbt^ iht chi^f modve Euripides 

had 
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had in this contrivance, was the satisfaction of ex- 
posing a very wicked man ; in which be had nothing 
from his adversary's f)ower to deter him, for Critias 
was then a private man ; the Sisyphus being acted 
in the 91st Olymp. and the tyranny of the Thirty 
not beginning till the latter end of the 93d. But 
what is above all, the genius and cast of that par- 
ticular Drama wonderfully favoured his design: 
for the Sisyphus was the last of a tetralogy (rflpa- 
hoyloc r^aSiKm Jpajuartoi^) or a satiric tragedy^ in 
which species of poetry, a licence something re- 
sembling that of the old comedy y of branding evil 
citizens, was indulged ; and where the same custom 
of parodying the verses of rival poets was in use. 
And we may be sure that Euripides, who was wont 
to satirize his fellow-writers in his serious tragedies 
(as where in his Electra he ridicules the discovery 
in the Chdephoroi of Mschylus) would be little 
disposed to spare them in this ludicrous kind of 
composition. Admitting this to be the case; it 
could not but be, that, for a good while ailer, these 
Iambics would be quoted by some as Critias's, 
whose property they were; and by others, as„ 
Euripides's, who had got the use^ and in whose 
Tragedy they were found ; and by both with reason. 
But in after-times, this matter was forgotten or not 
attended to ; and then some took them for Euri- 
pides's, exclusive of the right of Critias ; and others, 
on the contrary: And as a Copyist fancied this or 
that man the author, so they read the text. Of this,^ 
. . we 
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we have a remarkable instance in the 35th verse^ 
where a transcriber, imagining the fragment to be 
the Tragic Poet's, chose to read, 

"oOfv T£ XccfMWfoq ds-ip^ S'liyt^ lJi>Cip^, 

Because this expresses the peculiar Physiology of 
Anaxagoras, the preceptor of Euripides; which 
Mr. Barnes thought a convincing proof of the frag- 
ment's being really his; whereas that reading makes 
a sense defective and impertinent ; the true being 
evidently this of Grdtius: 

Aa/A7rpo? d^ipoo)/ r«/;p^ft %«po?. 

And thus, I suppose, Plutarch and Sextus may be 
well reconciled. 

P. 251. [LL] The exqbisitely learned Author 
of the English Commentary and Notes on Horaces 
Art of Poetry, has with admirable acumen detected 
and exposed the same kind of jnistake in the 
dramatic Poets. W'^^ when, as he observes, they 
were become sensible of the preference of Plays of 
^haracter to Plays of intrigue^ never reisted till 
they ran into th^s other extreme. But hear this fine 
writer in his own words > — ^ 

*' The view of the comic scene being to delineate 
^^ characters, this end, I suppose, will be attained 
/^ most perfectly by making those characters as 
^' universal as possible. For thus the person 
^^ shewn in the drama being the represen^tivc 

" of 
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" of all characters of the saine kind, furnbhes^ 
"** in the highest degree, the entertainment of 
" humour. But then this universality must he 
" such as agrees not to our idea of the possible 
" effects of the character, as conceived in tlie 
" abstract ; but to the actual exertion of its powers 
^^ which experience justifies, and common life 
" allows^ MoLiERE, and before him, Plautus^ 
** hod offended in this ; that, for a picture of the 
^* avaritious man^ they presented us witli tlie fan- 
" tastic unpleasing draught of die passion of avarice. 
" — This is not to copy Nature, which affords 
** no specimen of a man turned all into a single 
*^ passion. No metamorphosis could be moi^ 
^' strange or incredible. Yet portraits of tliis vicious 
" taste are the admiration of common starers. — 
^' But if the reader would see tile extraviagance of 
" building dramatic manners on abstract ideas in 
** its full light, be need only turn to Ben Jonsons 
*^ Every Alan out of his Humour ; which, under 
*' the nam^ of a play of character, is, in fact, 
'' unnatural, wholly chimeric^il, and unlike any 
" thing we observe in real life. Yet this coaiedy has 
'' always had its admirers. And Randolph, in par* 
" ticular, was so taken with the <ksigD, that he 
*^ seems to have formed hSs Muses Looking-glass in 
f^ express imitation of it" Dissertation on the 
several provinces of the Drama, p. 239. 

When Pliny therefore compliments Silarion for 
giving one of bis istatuea the expression not of an 

atfgrif 
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tmgry man, but of anger itself^ either it is a mere . 
flight of rhetoric, to shew the just force of the 
artist's expression : or, if, indeed, the ferocious air 
did exceed the traces of humanity, the Philosopher s. 
praise was misapplied, and the Statuary's figure 
was a Caricature. 

P. 259. [MM] His picture of Scipio Africanus. 
is, however, so very curious, that "the learned 
reader will not be displeased to find it in tliis 
place : — 

Quam ubi ab re tanto impetu acta solicitudinem 
curamque hominum animadvert!t,advocata concione^ 
ita de setate sua imparioque mandato, et bello quod 
gerendum esset, niagno elatoque aniino disseruit, 
ut implerit homines certioris spei, quam quantam 
fides promtssi humani, aut ratio ex fiducia rerum 
subjicere solet Fuitenim Scipio, non veris tantum 
virtutibus mirabilis, sed arte quoque quadam ab 
juventa in osCentationem earura compositus: ple-^ 
raque apud multitudinem, aut per nuctumas vba 
species, aut velut divinitus, mente monita, agens i 
shoe tU ipse capti quadam suptr^tkione ammiy she 
ut imperia consiliaque^ velut sortt oraculi missa^, 
sine cunctatiom asstqueretur. Ad h^ec jam indc ab 
initio praeparans aniraos, ex quo togain virilem 
f umpsit, nuUo die prius ullam publicatn privatamque 
rem egit, quam in Capitoliuin iret, ingressusque 
fedem considai3t, & plerumque tempus solus in 
iecretoibi t^eret Hie mos, qui per o^nnem vitaia 

servabatur, 
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servabatur, seu consuUo^ sen temere^ virfgatae opinioni 
fidem apnd quosdam fecit, stirpis eum divinje virum 
esse, retulitque famaniy in Alexandro Magno prius 
vulgatarn, & vanitate & fabula parem, angub 
immanis concubitu conceptum, & in cubiculo matris 
ejus persaepe visam prodigii ejus speciem, inter-^ 
ventuque honiinum evolutam repente, atque ex 
oculis elapsam. His miraculis numquam ab ipso 
elusa fides est ; quin potius aucta arte quadam, nee 
abnuendi tale quicquam, nee palam affirmandi. 
Hi^t. lib. xxvi. 

Hence we see with what judgment Cicero in his 
Republics makes the dream sent from Joxe^ con- 
cerning a future state, to be communicated to his 
SciPio. 

P. 262. [NN] That great observer of Nature, 
Cervantes, having made Sancho (to save himself 
from the vexation of a sleeveless errand) palm 
upon his Master a supposititious Dulcinea, when 
the Squire comes to relate this adventure to the 
Dutchess, she extols his ingenuity so highly, that 
he begins to suspect himself tricked by the In- 
chanter into his own contrivance;^ who had presented 
him with a true Dulcinea in Masquerade, while 
he thought he was barefacedly imposing on his 
Master a false one. 

P. 295. [00] This ingenious conceit of. Seed- 
corn did not escape the Abbe Pluche, who in his 

Histoire 
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Histoirc du Ciel, hath Judiciously employed it for 
the foundadon of a reformed system on this matter; 
which, however, brings us to the same place, by 
a back way; and ends in this, that the Gods were 
not dead mm lifted. 



END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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